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The momentous day was nearly at hand. On the morrow two 
ereat armies would clash along the hills of Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. The results of the battle might possibly decide the 
course of the war. Massive numbers of men in gray and blue 
had been gathering for weeks to engage in an epic battle to 
defend their homes, traditions, and honor. 


Weather over the past several days had been pleasant with 
temperatures rising to the 50’s during the day. An inch or so 
of snow from the storm of December 6th and 7th. still 
remained in the shadows and valleys, but much of the snow 
had melted. 


In the hills south of the city, near Hamilton’s Crossing, three 
generals in gray reconnoitered enemy positions and formulat- 
ed plans to meet the challenge that lay ahead. A tremendous 
weight of responsibility lay on the shoulders of these men, 
for thousands of men’s lives and the future of their country 
now rested with their decisions. No one knew this more 
profoundly than Generals Robert E. Lee, Stonewall Jackson, 
and J.E.B. Stuart. 


With the sounds of battle preparation echoing through the 
woodland hills and valleys, the three generals paused a 
moment to rest from their morning ride and water their 
horses. Stonewall Jackson knelt before the Lord and the men 
prayed for the Lord’s blessing and guidance to help them with 
their great task. Many men would turn to their God before 
battle, if not for themselves, then for their families. The 
Almighty would hear thousands of battlefield prayers that day. 
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The Latest Civil War Books from Morningside 


ll printed on acid-free paper. These books are all published or reprinted by Morningside. All shipments are made 


Al 
in double-walled boxes, and in most cases we ship the same day the order is received. We ship via the Postal Service, 
U 


PS, FedEx. Ground(RPS), or 2nd Day Federal Express. We carry and keep in stock nearly all Civil War books in print. 


MILITARY MEMOIRS OF A CONFEDERATE-by E.P. Alexander. 635 pages, indexed, hardcover/cloth, dust Jacket, 24 pages of photographs of the Alexander family 
not found elsewhere. Introduction by Maury Klein. General Alexander was Chief of Artillery of Longstreet’s Corps See oe ee ee oho ek HOU) 


ANDERSON, EPHRAIM MCD.-Memoirs Historical and Personal, Including the Campaigns of the First Missouri Canfederate Brigade. Notes and index by Ed and Margie 
; *y Seoe! v $35.00 


We will publish in March 2006 the 5th Edition of Bob Krick’s Lee’s Colonels Only a limited number of hardcover books will be available. Order by February 1, 2006 
neat ’ i ore ete meteea et ae SO TIO 


MILITARY BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE CIVIL WAR - VOL. IV (Dornbusch)—compiled and revised by Silas Felton. 1063 pp., revised with books missed in Vols. I, LI, 
and ILI, regimental publications, personal narratives, bivgraphies, campaigns and battles, northern and southern, 9.700 entries. (Old Volume 4 was 424 pages). Status: 4 years in the 
making, compiled and indexed. Ready to mail. No serious Civil War historian can function without this book - a vade mecum — You can research the Civil War, but not completely 
unless the Dombusch volumes are consulted $75.00 - $6.00 to ship 


MEMOIRS, THE CIVIL WAR REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL M. JEFF THOMPSON-310 pages, index, maps, paperback only $22 50 


SHILOH: BLOODY APRIL-by Wiley Sword, New York: William Morrow & Company, Inc., 1975, Illus. notes, bibliog, index. ‘This book, completely revised by Wiley 
Sword, now has 562 pages ‘ Paperback ~ $22.50, Hardcover ~ $45.00 


WAR TALKS OF CONFEDERATE VETERANS-by George S. Bernard. The Petersburg Campaign, 337 pages, paperback only wvvveee 30.00 
HISTORY OF THE BUCKTAILS: KANES RIFLE REGIMENT-by Thomson and Rauch, 466 pages, acid-free paper, hardcover in reat cloth, muster roll, reprinted 


2001. 5th Corps at Gettysburg bana k $55.00 
HOOD'S TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN-by Thomas Robson Hay, 272 pages, indexed, paperback only . ee $25.00 
THE BATTLE OF FRANKLIN-November 30, 18ti4-by Jacob Cox, indexed, maps, 451 pages, paperback only ez DOE 
SHERMAN AT WAR-Sherman's letters home, edited by Joseph Ewing, paperback only 5 - e ' i " 2 ene $20.00 


HANCOCH’S DIARY: OR, A HISTORY OF THE 2ND TENNESSEE CAVALRY, C.S.A.—With sketches of the First and Seventh Battalions Reprint of the Nashville 


1887 edition, 667 pp., new index, cloth/hardcover : iss $55.00 
THE BERMUDA HUNDRED CAMPAIGN-by Ilerbert Schiller, 376 pages, paperback only $25.00 
LEE’S SHARPSHOOTERS, OR FOREFRONT OF BATTLE-by WS. Dunlop. 448 Pp. index, acid-free paper, cloth/hardbound, Confederate flags stamped 
on cover . ; . : ; f . $55.00 


Special Offer - War of the Rebellion: Official Records of Union and Confederate Armies 
No one knowledgeable about the Civil War need be told of the value or the scarcity of sets of the volumes titled, War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies and more commonly called the Official Records, A few sets are available. 


This set, all 138,579 pases, has been reprinted on an excellent grade of acid-free paper which will not wear, deteriorate, or discolor, as has the paper originally used. 
We have in stock a tew of the sets still in publishers shrink wrap. 128 volumes containing 138,579 pages (shipping extra).........s0cccsssssseseessesessessesseareeesen $2,500.00 


As a BONUS we will send ie a complete set of the Southern Historical Spelt fepery: 52 volumes all bound in cloth, a grand total of 32 feet of Books for 
both sets. And further we will send you an interactive CD ROM of the SHSP for a lly searchable base for using your Society Papers. 180 books total. 


FOUR YEARS IN THE STONEWALL BRIGADE 33rd Virginia Infantry C.S.A.-by John ©, Cuasler, 372 pages, endnotes. by James I. Robertson, 
paperback only «0.0... & ae aon tune : oe ye ; = $25.00 


SONS OF OLD MONROE: A REGIMENTAL HISTORY OF PATRICK O’RORKE'S 140TH NEW YORK VOLUNTEER INFANTRY-Revised & expanded edition 
of Brian A. Bennett’s unit history of this Lite Round Top regiment. 718 pp., 96 photos, 13 maps, index, (Paperback - $30.00) cloth . $55.00 


JOHN GIBBON’S THE ARTILLERIST’S MANUAL~IIlustrated reprint of the 1863 revised edition. “Gibbon’s The Artillerist’s Manual is a classic in American artillery 
lilerature"-C. Peter Jorgensen, The Artilleryman Magazine. Printed on acid-free paper and hand-bound in “C” grade cloth. 480 pp., 281 illus., 20 folding plates, index -ween $75.00 


THE BACHELDER PAPERS-David and Audrey Ladd, editors: Compiled by John Bachelder. The three cloth/hardcover volumes contain Bachelder’s Gettysburg 
correspondence with both Confederate and Federal participants, 729, 587, and 690 fully-indexed pages, with a set of ? maps shipped SQDACAUGIYS ae asic rernassieaaiactienams LLOIOU 


THE BACHELDER MAPS-Consisting of 28 color maps showing the position of units on the Gettysburg battlelicld for each hour of the action, 274 x 37% inches. Printed 
on 70 Ib. Patina matte acid-free paper, Shipped Nal FedEx or UPS ONLY voc ae 2 $250.00 


THE MISSISSIPPI BRIGADE OF BRIG. GEN. JOSEPH R. DAVIS-by T-P. Williams, The history of the 2nd, 11th, 26th, and 42nd Mississippi, the 55th North Carolina, 
and their leader—the nephew of President Jefferson Davis. 289 pp., 25 photos, 5 maps, index, cloth/hardcover a vee $34.95 


THE GETTYSBURG MAGAZINE-Issue 33 has been printed, Issues 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 13 and 14 are out of print... $7.95 each + $4.00 to ship — 4 issue subscription $34.00 


THE GETTYSBURG MAGAZINE BOUND VOLUME 1-Consisting of Issues 1-8, has now been reprinted on acid-free paper, and hardbound/ctoth binding, 1,024 pages, 
and is now ready (o mail ? evans 2 ota tee $95 + $7 lo ship 


THE GETTYSBURG MAGAZINE BOUND VOLUME TI-Consisting ol Issues 9-16, has now been reprinted on acid-free paper, and hardbound/cloth binding, over 1,000 


pages, and is now ready to mail Sipashia bist inca oat 6 ete adaielna pac potas ee eee nee 53 prvi ere $95 + $7 to ship 
KRICK-FERGUSON: The Confederate Gettysburg Death Roster-The 4th edition, 200 names added .... mi ‘ ne Y2Kt 1) 
IN THE BLOODY RAILROAD CUT AT GETTYSBURG-by Lance Herdegen and William JK. Beaudot, 390 pages, paperback only .. es ceneee$30.00 


THE VICKSBURG CAMPAIGN-by Edwin C. Bearss. Exhaustive account of the fighting for Mississippi's primary fortress. Three volume set, 2,219 pp., cloth/hardeover, 


many photos and maps , " , ; $125.00 
THE CRY IS WAR, WAR, WAR, the 34th North Carolina Infantry, C.S.A.-by Michael W Taylor, 194 pages, paperback only ‘ . $20.00 
THE 16TH MICHIGAN INFANTRY OF LITTLE ROUND TOP_by Kim Crawlord, 546 pages, cloth, dustjacket $45.00 


“Where the black smoke of battle rolled heaviest,” said Edward Hill of the 16th Michigan Infantry Regiment, “there could the (6th be found.” 


GRAPPLING WITH DEATH: THE UNION SECOND CORPS HOSPITAL AT GETTYSBURG-by Roland R. Maust, Morningside House, Inc, Dayton, Ohio, 2001, 
Illustrated, Index, 949 pages : - ' intaasias ; , ~v$60.00 ~ $6.00 to ship 


Our stock of new books and reprints are available, printed by Morningside and others. Over 3000 titles available. 


Ohio residents add 7% sales tax. American Express, Discover, Mastercard and Visa, checks and money orders accepted. Shipping for retail 


orders over $100.00 is free, otherwise $6.00 for the first book, $2.00 each additional book. There is additional shipping on foreign orders. 
Catalogue #54 has been sent to our most recent customers. Request a free catalogue with your order, Order toll free (800) 648-9710 or 
FAX (937) 461-4260. Complete catalogue is available on the internet at http://www.morningsidebooks.com 


Satisfaction guaranteed or your money promptly refunded. 


Morningside Bookshop 


260 Oak Street, Dayton, Ohio 45410 (800) 648-9710 
We are located near Downtown Dayton in the South Park Historical District. 
Contact us via E-mail at msbooks@erinet.com or visit us on the web at http://www.morningsidebooks.com 
Morningside is owned and operated by Mary and Bob Younger 
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MAP GRAPHICS, DLF GROUP COPYRIGHT ©2006 


Detail from Map 2: Herron’s First Attack, Noon to 2 P.M. 
(“Thunder In The Ozarks” page 12) 
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General Ulysses S. Grant 
(“Grant’s Rise from Obscurity” page 60) 


Two 11-inch Dahlgren guns in the turret 
of the the USS Monitor. 
(“Guns of the Keokuk” page 80) 
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THUNDER IN THE OZARKS 


Following up on his defeat at Cane Hill, Major General Thomas C. 
Hindman led his Confederates on an offensive against the command 
of Brigadier General James G. Blunt. The resulting battle at Prairie 
Grove, Arkansas, on December 7, 1862, would prove to be of great 
strategic significance to the war in the trans-Mississippi. 

—William L. Shea 


VIKINGS OF THE SOUTH 


Driven by a mixture of patriotism and profit, Confederate privateers 
struck fear into the Union merchant marine and Northern commercial 
interests in 1861. —Mark Weitz 


FATEFUL ENCOUNTER 


How Elmer Ellsworth and James Jackson, two men extraordinarily 
different in so many ways, became united in death in May 1861, among 
the war’s first casualties. —David Detzer 


JAY’S MILL 


On the late afternoon of September 18, 1863, twenty-nine-year-old 
Colonel Daniel McCook led his brigade from Rossville, Georgia, to 
support Union cavalry located at Reed’s Bridge, about six miles to the 
southeast. Little could he have known that within twelve hours, he and 
his men would find themselves involved in fierce fighting that would 
mark the opening phase of the Battle of Chickamauga. —Larry J. Daniel 


GRANT’S RISE FROM OBSCURITY 


As commander-in-chief, Abraham Lincoln faced many challenges in 

winnowing the army to find his ultimately triumphant military chief— 

Ulysses S. Grant. A little-known Currier & Ives print—entitled “The 

Champions of the Union”—helps bring Lincoln’s problem to life. 
—Carl R. Schenker, Jr. 


MANUFACTURING A WAR 


The story of the Ames Manufacturing Company, a family owned factory 
in Chicopee, Massachusetts, that by the end of the war had established 
itself as one of the Union’s most important private providers of side 
arms, swords, light artillery, and heavy ordnance. —Jacqueline T. Lynch 


GUNS OF THE KEOKUK 

Sunk by rebel guns during an April 7, 1863, attack on Charleston by 
Rear Admiral Samuel F. Du Pont, the USS Keokuk soon again became 
the target of Confederate forces, who coveted the downed ironclad’s 
two Dahlgren smoothbore cannon. —Derek Smith 
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Editorial 


READY, AIM... 


If there’s one thing I’ve learned during my nearly seven 
years with this magazine, it’s that North & South readers are 
not afraid to express their thoughts in writing. It sometimes 
seems that within hours of an issue’s release, we begin to 
receive letters about it. Some are complimentary, thanking 
us for tackling a particular subject; others critical, scolding 
us for a perceived lack of balance in coverage. Some contain 
suggestions for future articles, many of which we gladly 
pursue; a few mark the end of a relationship, declaring that 
the writer is canceling his or her subscription in protest over 
an article we've published. 

The letters come to us via e-mail and “snail” mail, from 
throughout the United States and from abroad (Canada and 
England in this issue alone). We've received letters from 
school kids and seniors, Civil War scholars and casual 
enthusiasts. Some are writing to us for the first time; others 
are regular correspondents, who feel obliged to comment on 
at least one article per issue. 

If these letters share one thing in common, it is that we 
are grateful to receive them. Readers help keep us going 
through their compliments, keep us honest by pointing out 
errors, and make sure that the “Crossfire” column is always 
lively. So lively, in fact, that “Crossfire” was voted our 
second-most popular feature (only slightly behind the 
articles themselves) in a readers’ survey we conducted in 
2003. 

In recent months, readers’ letters have been consider- 
ably heated. (The cause is not entirely clear, though articles 
and “Crossfire” letters on slavery and Lincoln appearing in 
the last year are certainly part of it.) The author of one 
unpublished letter thought a “Crossfire” correspondent 
must have “had a very poor rearing by parents” to believe 
the things he did. Another labeled a few “Crossfire” con- 
tributors as religious bigots or racists. Yet another declared 
that the appearance of several “pro-Rebel” letters in 
“Crossfire” had so angered him that he had given up his 
study of the Civil War altogether. 

To the conspiracy theorists among those who write us, 
No—we do not deliberately publish more “Union” or more 
“Confederate” letters in any given issue. Nor are we looking 
to offend anyone through the letters we choose to print. We 
simply like lively debate, and don’t shy away from controver- 
sial opinions. So please, keep those letters coming. Just make 
sure your aim is true. 


+ * + 


Please check out page 24 of this issue for details of an 
exciting new partnership between The Civil War Society and 
the Civil War Education Association. 
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HUNTERSTOWN 


I’m writing in response to the editorial in 
North & South magazine’s Volume 9, Number 
2. It appears that a large housing development 
is in the offing for Hunterstown, Pennsylva- 
nia—a development that would undoubtedly 
infringe upon the site where newly minted 
Brigadier General George Custer and his bri- 
gade clashed with Major General Wade Hamp- 
ton and his Confederate cavalry on July 2, 
1863. Custer was even unhorsed during the 
fight and almost captured. 

While I am nota resident of Hunterstown 
or Pennsylvania, I make at least one trip to 
Gettysburg each year, usually with my horse, 
to visit the battlefield where my great-great- 
grandfather was wounded and participate in 
the Remembrance Day Parade and/or vari- 
ous reenactments. In addition to the main 
battlefield and the East Cavalry Field, a visit 
to Hunterstown, specifically the Hunterstown 
Road, is always a special part of my yearly pil- 
grimages to Gettysburg. I have spent many 
hours going over the battle that was fought 
at Hunterstown with friends and fellow reen- 
actors. I can’t imagine hundreds of new dwell- 
ings suddenly appearing in the farm land that 
is west and south of that small, almost com- 
pletely untouched, community. While I cer- 
tainly understand the beneficial effect of such 
development on the local tax base and gov- 
ernment coffers, I strongly agree that a com- 
promise must be reached between develop- 
ment and history. Historic sites and/or 
battlefields such as the one that surrounds 
Hunterstown cannot continue to be lost or 
encroached upon by such economic “im- 
provements.” I am writing to let you know 
that there are individuals outside of Pennsyl- 
vania who are also keenly interested in what 
happens to the fabric of Hunterstown and the 
historic land that that small municipality en- 
compasses. 

—Michael J. Martin 
Albany, Ohio 


WE WELCOME YOUR COMMENTS 
Letters are often edited for length so we can in- 
clude as many as possible. Write “Crossfire” via 
email: crossfire@northandsouthmagazine.com 
or mail letters to CROSSFIRE, 33756 Black 
Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. 


REBUTTALS 

In “Crossfire,” Volume 9, Number 1, Mr. 
Darrell Forgey commented on the legacy of 
Lincoln, and while I agreed with his criticisms 
of Dr. David Caskey’s view of Lincoln, I must 
take exception to his statement that “our grand 
United States would be a series of weaker coun- 
tries, similar to what Europe has become. (Gee, 
I wonder why they formed the Common Mar- 
ket and the European Union.)” Despite the 
America-first attitude, which is understandable 
in this age of single superpower status, the for- 
mation of the Common Market and the Euro- 
pean Union is not the desperate act of weaker 
countries, but a progressive economic strategy 
to deal with modern-market realities, and per- 
haps an enlightened attempt to curb the old 
nationalistic tendencies that have proven so 
destructive in European history over the past 
three hundred years. 

Let’s not be too hard on the European 
“weaker countries.” Collectively, they have been 
through a lot of challenging times together. 

I also wanted to mention how much I en- 
joy reading North & South. Keep up the great 
work! 

—Paul Cornfield 
Clarksburg, Ontario, Canada 


+ + 


I would like to take issue with Mr. Chip 
Bragg of Thomasville, Georgia, who believes 
the responsibility lies with the British concern- 
ing the evolution of the slave trade in America 
(“Crossfire,” Vol. 9, No. 1). 

All of the main European countries over 
many centuries contributed vastly to the slave 
trade, and the Portuguese had the dubious 
honor in 1441 of starting the European slave 
trade by capturing twelve Africans from mod- 
ern Mauritania and taking them to Portugal 
as slaves. In January 1454 Spanish traders took 
Africans to Spain as slaves, and in 1476 Carlos 
de Valera of Castille brought another four hun- 
dred enslaved Africans to Spain. In June 1496 
Columbus, on his second trip to the New 
World, took around thirty natives as slaves, and 
even Amerigo Vespucci took two hundred 
slaves from the northern coast of South 
America in 1499. Thereafter the British, Ger- 
mans, and notably the Dutch were all engaged 
in this terrible business, and the first recorded 
Africans to enter North America as slaves were 
exchanged by a Dutch trader for food in 1619 
at Jamestown. Although the trade grew slowly 
at first, by the 1680s slavery had become es- 
sential to Virginia‘s economy. 

My point is that, although slavery was in- 
stitutionalized in America long before the 
American War of Independence, it is what 
happened after 1776 that matters. No U.S. 
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president up to Lincoln (with his Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation) had the nerve, or wished, 
to abolish slavery. Britain, on the other hand, 
founded the Society for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade as far back as 1787, and the ef- 
forts of William Wilberforce and the mem- 
bers of the Society enabled both Houses of 
Parliament to pass laws abolishing slavery and 
its nefarious trade. These acts became law on 
March 25, 1807, during the time Britain was 
deeply embroiled in the Napoleonic Wars. A 
full fifty-five years before Lincoln’s emanci- 
pation program. 

So why was this? The reasons are stated 
correctly by Mr. Bragg—emancipation meant 
Southern economic collapse and the inability 
for the populace to embrace a biracial society. 
I believe the fault lies with each Washington 
government who failed in its moral and eco- 
nomic duty to bring about changes in society 
by political, sociological, and financial means, 
in both the Northern and Southern states. 

Thank you for a fantastic magazine. I never 
miss a copy. 

—Dave Davies, Windsor, England 


+ + 


In his response to a published letter of 
mine in North & South, Michael O’Connell 
states that “Mr. Middlebrooks’ questioning of 
Confederate generals Robert E. Lee and Tho- 
mas Jackson’s Christianity strikes me as igno- 
rant” (“Crossfire,” Vol. 9, No. 2). He then goes 
on to allege that Lee and Jackson both opposed 
slavery and secession but felt obligated to fight 
against the Union for their “beloved state.” 

It is O’Connell’s letter that strikes me as 
ignorant. I never questioned the Christianity 
of either Lee or Jackson. I fully acknowledge 
that both men were devout Christians who, if 
alive today, would probably be dues-paying 
members of the Christian Coalition. That is 
the problem. Lee and Jackson, along with most 
other Confederates, drew upon their deep 
Christian faith to fight for a society based on 
human bondage and white supremacy. For 
them, there was no contradiction. They were 
both fully aware that the Bible endorsed or 
mandated slavery in numerous places and 
never condemned the institution. I also sus- 
pect that both Lee and Jackson accepted the 
claim that blacks were the accursed “sons of 
Ham” and destined for servitude, a notion 
widely advanced by pro-slavery Christians in 
the antebellum South. 

I personally regard the assertion that Lee 
and Jackson (both of whom were slaveowners 
and prominent Confederate commanders) 
were opposed to slavery and secession as un- 
substantiated. I am sure that other readers of 
North & South are also skeptical of this claim. 
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And no, Mr. O’Connell, I will not be consult- 
ing the works of either Clifford Dowdey or 
James Robertson to gain further insight into 
Lee and Jackson. Dowdey was a disciple of 
Douglas S. Freeman and embraced the Lost 
Cause image of Lee as a Southern icon. Robert- 
son, although regarded by many as a reputable 
historian, is also a Protestant minister who 
praises both Lee and Jackson as “Christian 
warriors” (which they certainly were!) before 
Civil War groups across the country. 

Both Dowdey and Robertson are guilty of 
hagiography in their respective works on Lee 
and Jackson. Mr. O’Connell would be better 
off reading the works of more objective histo- 
rians. May I suggest he start with Alan Nolan’s 
Lee Considered? 

—Dennis Middlebrooks, 
Brooklyn, New York 


A TRAGEDY OF ERRORS 

The article by Terrence Winschel titled “A 
Tragedy of Errors” [North & South, Vol. 8, No. 

7] was an extremely insightful examination of 
the “command difficulties and blunders” at 
Vicksburg. I have read extensively on the sub- 
ject and can recall no better in short 
form. 

I must say, however, that it is my 
opinion that Jefferson Davis must 
carry the largest burden of responsi- 
bility and blame for Vicksburg’s un- 
timely investment (not to mention the 
rest of the damn war). As Mr. 
Winschel asserts, Pemberton was 
clearly in over his head and Davis 
must shoulder the blame for his ap- 
pointment. It makes one sick to con- 
sider how many times Davis shuffled 
the “Game Cock,” Joe Johnston, 
throughout the struggle in vain at- 
tempts to find some useful situation 
in which to employ the South’s second-high- 
est-ranking officer. In spite of his continual 
displays of timidity, Davis insisted on placing 
this frightened man in positions of command 
from which the negative result was calamitous 
to the Southern war effort. How many times 
during the struggle did Johnston stand idle or 
dig in as golden opportunities to destroy his 
antagonists faded away? Only the idiot, Braxton 
Bragg, challenges Johnston’s record of failure. 
Johnston and Bragg would have made excel- 
lent quartermaster generals, but neither should 
have been in command of a combat force. For- 
tunately, P. G. T. Beauregard’s outlandish 
schemes demanded that Davis post and super- 
vise him with care. At least he diagnosed that 
screwball correctly. 

I am fascinated by the fact that Davis so 
totally despised both Johnston and Beauregard 
and yet continued to call on them in extremely 
important strategic situations. Victorian sen- 
sibilities are one thing, but Davis was running 
a war effort. His northern counterpart, Mr. 
Lincoln, surely couldn’t be accused of making 


THINKING ABOUT THE 


“Confedernuc EXanetpanon: and Its Monninyg 


mistakes for the sake of maintaining his repu- 
tation as a gentleman! The only thing good ole 
Jeff seems to have done correctly was choos- 
ing a commander for the Army of Northern 
Virginia, and our Northern brethren had to 
shoot Johnston to force the decision on him. I 
could go on ad infinitum and nauseum. Bravo 
for Mr. Winschel! 

A magazine stand manager recom- 
mended your periodical to me about a year 
ago. I am astounded at how blatantly supe- 
rior to CWTI [Civil War Times Illustrated] 
and other lesser-known periodicals your 
publication consistently presents itself to 
be. Bravo for North & South! 1 am forward- 
ing my check for a subscription. 

—John E Clark 
Mandeville, Louisiana 


ALTERNATE HISTORY 

I’m renewing my subscription because of 
my enjoyment of North & South, especially 
some of the articles in recent issues, which have 
helped to clarify matters brought up in alter- 
nate history novels of the Civil War, especially 
those that depict a Confederate victory. 


— 


UNTHINKABLE 


For instance, the story about the Con- 
federacy’s belated efforts to enlist black troops 
(Bruce Levine’s “Thinking About the Unthink- 
able: ‘Confederate Emancipation’ and Its 
Meaning,” Ne&S, Vol. 8, No. 6) and to promise 
some sort of conditional freedom to blacks 
tends to make a mockery of the Harry Turtle- 
dove novel The Guns of the South, where Rob- 
ert E. Lee wins with the help of AK47s and 
other modern weapons, and then in the after- 
math benevolently frees the slaves. According 
to Levine’s article, freeing the slaves by the 
Confederacy, even if grudgingly accepted as an 
expediency by such leaders as Judah P. Ben- 
jamin and Lee, would have occurred with 
strings attached, and would have been made 
with a determination to keep blacks in a de- 
pendent position (somewhat as actually hap- 
pened after the abandonment of Reconstruc- 
tion by the federal government in 1876), Hence 
the happy ending of Turtledove’s book is as 
imaginary as his fictional method of helping 
Lee win the war (i.e., having sophisticated 
twentieth-century firepower brought back in 
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time to aid Lee—an expedient that would have 
made a winner out of much worse generals 
such as Burnside or Bragg). 

Your articles about General Meade and the 
aftermath of Gettysburg also tend to create 
some skepticism about the recent alternate his- 
tory trilogy by Newt Gingrich and William 
Fortschen. In these books, Lee avoids the de- 
feat at Gettysburg and defeats Meade, leaving 
a shattered Army of the Potomac to be com- 
manded for a time by Dan Sickles. But it seems 
unlikely that Lincoln’s government would ever 
have placed so controversial a general—essen- 
tially a “political general”—in charge of the 
Army of the Potomac. 

Eventually, in the Gingrich-Fortschen tril- 
ogy Grant takes command, but the Confed- 
eracy wins its independence as a result of a 
stalemate. But questionable extrapolations in 
the books do much to undermine their cred- 
ibility, not to mention their often superficial 
characterizations. 

Both alternate histories are fantasies that 
appeal to Southern partisans. Indeed, it could 
be said that both continue the romantic my- 
thologizing of Lee that has been go- 
ing on for generations. It’s ironic 
that some Southern readers com- 
plain continually about the glorifi- 
cation of Lincoln, yet the same 
readers seem to assume that ro- 
mantic conceptions of the aristo- 
cratic Lee are beyond criticism. 
Consequently, these recent alter- 
nate histories tend to support and 
reinforce much of the “lost cause” 
mythology of the South, which 
some Civil War historians have de- 
scribed extensively. 

It’s easy to see that much alter- 
nate history fiction is composed out 
of a desire to reverse what is perceived as the 
bitter verdict of a war and to imagine a sup- 
posedly more desirable outcome, as I have 
pointed out in an essay for a book that I edited 
on the subject (Classic and Iconoclastic Alter- 
nate History Science Fiction, 2003, Edwin 
Mellen Press). 

Unfortunately, those alternate histories 
that provide a fantasy ending appealing to one 
emotional group of readers may not be attrac- 
tive to other readers. For that reason and oth- 
ers, the best alternate history fiction tends to 
be more realistic and ironic in tone, as in Ward 
Moore’s Bring the Jubilee (1953), which is still 
probably the best novel depicting the results 
of a Confederate victory. Ironically, Moore’s 
book was by a Yankee, not a latter-day believer 
in the Confederacy, like Gingrich and 
Fortschen. But I suspect that one reason for 
the current popularity of alternate history fic- 
tion by Turtledove and others is its attraction 
for many Southern readers. 

—Edgar L. Chapman 
East Peoria, Illinois 


MEADE AT GETTYSBURG 

Bob Himmer has done a service for Civil 
War buffs in highlighting Major General 
George Meade’s efforts to develop offensive 
battle plans at Gettysburg [Part One: “July 1, 
1863: George Gordon Meade’s Lost Afternoon 
Re-Examined,” Ne&S, Vol. 9, No. 1; Part Two: 
“July 2-3, 1863: George Gordon Meade’s Battle 
Plans Re-Examined,” NeS, Vol. 9, No. 2]. This 
is an important piece of the story that faded 
long ago. Ranger Troy Harman, in leading his 
battlewalks on the subject, has up to now been 
virtually the sole voice seeking to drive home 
that dynamic. Regrettably, more than we might 
want to admit, Butterfield and Sickles may have 
framed our understanding of Meade as being 
tentative and defensive. 

Meade was consistent in trying to keep his 
options open—something a good commander 
ought to do. Because circumstances ultimately 
molded his decision to fight a defensive battle, 
we are mistaken in assuming that throughout 
he had that sole frame of mind. His aggres- 
siveness is apparent in his candid assertion to 
his wife, “I am going straight at them, and will 
settle this thing one way or the other.” His son 
and aide referenced his consideration upon 
arriving on the field of “any offensive action 
that he might take.” 

Meade could see that his line formed a 
crescent. That would have the advantage of in- 
terior lines, but it also offered the tactical pos- 
sibility of swinging either wing around to at- 
tack the enemy. I think Himmer is correct in 
concluding that Meade contemplated doing so 
with each of his wings. Bad terrain and 
Slocum’s reluctance precluded it happening on 
the right. Sickles’ premature move forward on 
the left likewise limited Meade’s options. 

I would quibble with the time Himmer 
speculates it was when Captain William Paine 
prepared the sketch map to indicate Meade’s 
intentions. He is surely correct in saying “er- 
rors in representing topography on the map 
suggest terrain features were drawn during or 
immediately after the pre-dawn reconnais- 
sance.” Perhaps more striking are the errors in 
the depicted position of the enemy. It is incon- 
ceivable that Paine would promulgate those 
errors in making a map six to eight hours after 
daylight, when such inaccuracies, some of them 
quite blatant, would have been exposed. 

Says Himmer, “[T]he fact that the map 
shows Longstreet’s presence indicates that it 
was drawn up no earlier than late morning.” 
Notably, however, the map shows Longstreet’s 
men in a position they never assumed! And 
Hill’s corps stretches too far to the right, fur- 
ther suggesting that speculation, not observa- 
tion, was the basis for depicting the enemy line. 
Most startlingly, the map has the Confederate 
battle line closer to the Emmitsburg Road (and 
actually east of Steven’s Run)—an error that 
surely would have been rectified on a map 
made by late morning. 


If Paine had made this map for a plan of 
battle as late as midday on July 2, with such 
gross approximations of terrain and significant 
errors about enemy lines of battle and artillery 
positions, he probably should have been 
cashiered. 

I question why Himmer would say that 
Steven’s Run was “mislabeled” on the map, since 
Paine has the creek essentially following its ac- 
tual course northward and then ENE circum- 
venting the town and running into Rock Creek. 
What the map mistakenly does is extend the 
head of Steven’s Run too far (and where it could 
not have been seen by Paine). But Pitzer’s Run 
in that sector is farther west and heads WNW, 
or 90 degrees off of what Paine shows as the 
course of the creek on the map. 

Himmer is correct that the Paine map helps 
to explain that Meade was contemplating the 
possibility of an assault off his left wing. In a 
tactic favored by Wellington, the map has the 
III Corps concealed on the back slope of the 
Emmitsburg Road ridge. Himmer aptly notes 
Hunt’s observation that this ridge was the only 
position “from which we could have passed 
from the defensive to the offensive with a pros- 
pect of decisive results.” 

As to the depicted position for the VI 
Corps, Meade had ordered Sedgwick, “after tak- 
ing the shortest rest necessary,” to have his men 
advance by forced march. He had alerted Sedg- 
wick to be prepared to be part of “a vigorous 
attack.” As Himmer (continued on page 92) 
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knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> Hannibal Hamlin’s grandfather named 
several of his sons after the continents, 
as a result of which during the 1860 
presidential campaign rumors circu- 
lated that the Republican vice-presi- 
dential candidate “was tied by blood 
to Africa.” 

> At Richmond in the spring of 1863 
flour was selling for $28 a barrel, four 


times the prewar price, and would rise | 


still further over the next year, to as 
much as $150 a barrel. 

> The first West Point graduate to attain 
a generalcy in the United States Army 
was Joseph E. Johnston (class of 1829), 
who was appointed quartermaster 
general in June 1860, with the rank of 
brigadier general. 

> During the Civil War about fifteen 
percent of American brides were preg- 


nant at the time of their marriage, a | 


figure that had risen about one hun- 
dred fifty percent over the previous 
quarter century. 

> Union major general W.H.L. Wallace 
was mortally wounded while com- 
manding a division at Shiloh—a battle 
in which his four brothers, his two 
brothers-in-law, and his father-in-law 
also fought—while his wife was 
nearby, and attended to him in his fi- 
nal hours. 

> When a rather elaborately uniformed 
chaplain turned up at the headquar- 


ters of Confederate brigadier general | 
Theophilus T. Holmes during a battle, | 


the latter reportedly said, “Go back, sir, 
this is no place for you; take off that 


sash, retire to the grove, and besiege a _| 


Throne of Grace.” 

> Simon Cameron, Lincoln’s crooked 
first secretary of war, had, as a young 
man, learned Italian from Lorenzo da 
Ponte, the first professor of that lan- 
guage at Columbia University, who in 
his youth was not only a notorious 


Se 
We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
| rather than genuine reminiscences. 


rake, but was the librettist for Mozart’s | 


operas Le Nozze di Figaro, Don Gio- 
vanni, and Cosi fan tutte. 

> In April 1861 ninety-two-year-old 
Mrs. Samuel A. Frazer of Duxbury, 
Massachusetts, began knitting socks 
for the troops serving the United 
States, a task at which she had con- 
siderable experience, having done so 
as a young girl during the American 
Revolution. 

> The yacht America, which in 1851 
won the cup that is today the greatest 
prize in yachting and during the war 
served for a time as a blockade run- 
ner, was owned by Benjamin Butler, 
who sailed her out of Gloucester, Mas- 
sachusetts, from 1873 until his death 
in 1893. 


SHORT ROUNDS 
Lincoln’s “Undisclosed” 


Presidential Gifts 


Toward the end of the administra- 
tion of President William J. Clinton, a 
number of questions were raised about 
gifts that the First Family had received. 
In the end, President and Mrs. Clinton 
returned several gifts, gave some to the 
Smithsonian, and reimbursed donors for 
some others. Among those for which 
they reimbursed donors was an original 
copy of Abraham Lincoln’s “Cooper 


_ Union Speech,” the address in New York 


that arguably secured for him the Repub- 
lican nomination in 1860. In an odd way, 
this gift represented a double tie to Lin- 
coln for the Clintons. 

During his administration, Lincoln 
was also the recipient of a great many 
gifts. Unlike more recent chief executives, 
Lincoln never disclosed them, seldom 
returned them, never paid for them, and 
occasionally even neglected to acknowl- 
edge them. Nor was he ever condemned 
for taking them. Lincoln would likely be 
astonished by the furor that attended 


| revelations about gifts to the Clintons 
_ and some of his other more recent suc- 


cessors, because, in fact, at the time, and 
until well afterward, the president and 
other senior government officials were 
not required to disclose the nature and 
value of gifts they received. 
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President Lincoln received suits (he 
was inaugurated wearing a new outfit 


| donated by Titsworth & Brothers of Chi- 


cago), hats, overcoats, shawls, canes, slip- 


| pers, and shirt studs. “Well, wife, there is 


Ea ee eee 


one thing likely to come out of this 


»” 


| scrape, anyhow,” he is reported to have 


told Mary Lincoln as he tried on a hat 
sent from Brooklyn, “We are going to 
have some new clothes!” Eventually, he 
had much more: paintings, prints, statu- 
ary, books, furniture, snuff boxes, and 
medallions, even an autograph of John 
Hancock. Simple folk loved Lincoln and 
bombarded him with tributes of fresh 
fish, canned fruit, meats and fowl, kit- 
tens and rabbits for the children, blan- 
kets and bedspreads, Bibles, potions and 
laxatives, pocketknives, and writing 
implements. 

One enthusiast forwarded a barrel 
of flour “as a small token of respect for 


| your able support of the Tariff” An eld- 


erly Massachusetts woman sent hand- 
knitted woolen socks as a “humble testi- 
mony of esteem.” Lincoln accepted the 
gifts and used them. He even took to 
washing up with new soap sent by its 
manufacturer, though he resisted a re- 
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General Wadsworth’s Paymaster 

Although possessed of a consider- 
able fortune—his ancestors had owned 
major swathes of upstate New York— 
and, at fifty-four, rather old to be start- 
ing a military career, James S$. Wads- 
worth (1807-1864) was also an ardent 
abolitionist and unionist. So when Lin- 
coln called for volunteers in the spring 
of 1861, Wadsworth went. Initially he 
served as a volunteer aide to Brigadier 
General Irvin McDowell during the 
First Bull Run Campaign, for which he 
was commended both for his courage 
under fire and his humanity. On 
McDowell’s recommendation Wads- 
worth was made a brigadier general of 
volunteers early in August 1861 and as- 
signed a brigade in the defenses of 
Washington. In the spring of 1862 he 
was made military governor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and in December was 
given command of a division in the I 


Both Library of Congress 


“The difficulties are only known to those who are doing it.” 
—Captain Isaac N. Brown, C.S.N. 


quest a he endorse it. (“Mrs. L... pro- 
tests that I have never given sufficient at- 
tention to the ‘soap question’ to be a 
competent judge,” he wrote in refusal.) 
Occasionally, Lincoln did decline 
gifts. He told a fearful Iowa admirer that 
he would not need the gold-plated ar- 
mored undershirt the man proposed 
fashioning to protect Lincoln on his in- 
augural journey to Washington, despite 
the fact that a murder plot did await him 
in hostile Baltimore. Wines and liquors 
were routinely forwarded to military 
hospitals, as the president was an ab- 
stainer. When the king of Siam offered a 


ern “political jurisdiction” was too cold 
to encourage their “multiplication.” The 
king had already sent a precious sword; 
Lincoln erroneously protested that “our 
laws forbid the president from receiving 
these rich presents as personal treasures” 


| and forwarded it to the archives. 


herd of elephants, Lincoln wrote a droll | 


letter explaining that America’s north- 


tan 


a 


Corps of the Army of the Potomac, with 
which he performed admirably at 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, and 
Gettysburg. 

Early in 1864 Wadsworth was as- 
signed to inspect the recruiting and 
training establishments for African- 
American troops in the southern and 
western states. Soon after, he was given 
command of a division in the V Corps. 
On May 6, 1864, during the Battle of the 
Wilderness, Wadsworth was severely 
wounded in the head while leading his 
troops. He died in Confederate hands 
two days later. 

Not long after Wadsworth’s death, 
a Union paymaster named Rochester 
came forward with an unusual story. It 
seems that from the time he had entered 
the service through the end of his com- 
mand of a division in I Corps, Wads- 
worth had always drawn his pay from 
this same officer. When he received or- 


But some of the gifts Lincoln did not 
decline might raise eyebrows today. In 
1863 he was asked to donate a handwrit- 


| ten copy of his Emancipation Proclama- 


tion to be sold at a Chicago charity fair. 


| When the document fetched the highest 


price at the event ($3,000), Lincoln au- 
tomatically “won” an expensive gold 
watch. He not only accepted it, but wore 
it proudly thereafter—hanging from a 
thirteen-inch-long spun- 
gold chain he had received 
earlier as a gift from Cali- 
fornia railroad entrepre- 
neurs eager to win the 
president’s approval for 


Presidents William J. Clinton 
(far left), photographed in 1992, 
and Abraham Lincoln, at his 
last sitting on April 10, 1865, 
four days before his assassina- 
tion at Ford’s Theater. 


ders to inspect black troops in the South 
and West, Wadsworth called upon Roch- 
ester for his pay. During the transaction, 
Rochester casually commented that 
when the general reached New Orleans, 
he should draw his pay from a paymaster 
named Vedder. 

Hearing this, Wadsworth replied, 
“No sir, I shall not apply to Major 
Vedder. While I am in the service, I shall 
be paid only by you. And my reason for 
that is, that I wish my account with the 


| Government to be kept with one pay- 


master only; for it is my purpose at the 
close of the war to call on you for an 
accurate statement of all the money I 


| have received from the United States. 


The amount, whatever it is, I shall give 
to some permanent institution founded 
for the relief of disabled soldiers. This 
is the least invidious way that I can 
refuse pay for fighting for my country 
in her hour of danger.” 


their right-of-way. Today we would call 
it conflict of interest. 

Lincoln accepted presidential gifts 
right up to the end. On April 14, 1865, a 
delegation presented him with a silver 
picture frame at an impromptu cer- 
emony in a White House hallway. Only 
hours later, the president left for Ford’s 
Theater, never to return. 

Lincoln’s longtime associate, Ward 
Hill Lamon, noted that his famous friend 
“was not avaricious, never appropriated 
a cent wrongfully and did not think 
money for its own sake a fit object of any 
man’s ambition.” But, as Lamon added, 
Lincoln also “knew its value, its power, 
and liked to keep it when he had it.” 

He liked to keep gifts, too, and in 
Lincoln’s day they were rarely scruti- 
nized. Yet were we to judge him by mod- 
ern standards, Honest Abe might not 
quite live up to that famous sobriquet. 
As he admitted at the dawn of his politi- 


cal career, “No one has needed favors | 


more than I, and generally, few have been 
less unwilling to accept them”—though 
Lincoln said that while politely declin- 
ing a favor. 

—Contributed by Harold Holzer 


Brigadier General James S$. Wadsworth 
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The Plot to Blow Up the 
Shenandoah 


During the Civil War the Confeder- 
ate navy dispatched eight commerce raid- 
ers to harry Union shipping on the high 
seas. These were commissioned warships, 
not privateers. The last of these raiders, 
the CSS Shenandoah, was a 220-foot aux- 
iliary steamer—a ship propelled by both 
steam and wind. During her thirteen- 
month voyage, Shenandoah sailed 58,000 
miles, and became the only Confederate 
ship to circumnavigate the globe. By the 
end of her odyssey, she had destroyed 
thirty-two Union vessels—nine in a 
single day, in the Bering Sea. Among Con- 
federate raiders, only the Ala- 
bamaand the Florida destroyed 
more shipping than did the 
Shenandoah. Yet the Shenan- 
doah has a distinction that even 
these ships cannot claim: be- 
cause news traveled so slowly, 
and due to her captain’s refusal 
to believe ill-tidings concerning 
the Confederacy, the raider was 
still sinking ships months after 
Robert E. Lee’s surrender at 
Appomattox—and discharged 
the final shots fired by a Con- 
federate force. 

In the course of her voyage, 
Shenandoah had many adven- 
tures, which can be traced in a 
surprisingly rich body of logbooks, dia- 
ries, letters, and other documentary ma- 
terials produced by her officers, 
crewmembers, journalists, and diplo- 
mats. These materials provide interest- 
ing insights into the operations of a raider 
at sea and at times even some startling 
surprises—such as the penchant of her 
captain, James Iredell Waddell, to use 
physical coercion to recruit “volunteers” 
for his crew from among captured sea- 
men. 

But there is one Shenandoah “scoop” 
that even the most careful perusal of the 
ship’s papers and memorabilia will not 
reveal, a plot to destroy her during her 
three-week layover in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, in early 1865. 

Built in Britain as the tea clipper Sea 
King, then clandestinely purchased by the 
Confederates and converted into a man- 
of-war, the Shenandoah entered Confed- 

erate naval service in October 1864. With 
orders to proceed to the Pacific to prey 
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on the Union’s whaling fleet, Captain 
| Waddell took the raider through the 
| South Atlantic and into the Indian Ocean. 
| By the year’s end, he had captured nine 
| Union commercial ships. 

On January 25, 1865, Shenandoah 
arrived at Melbourne, Australia. While 
there she was to rendezvous with a mer- 
chant ship that was secretly carrying sup- 
plies and additional crewmen, and un- 
dertake some repairs, before heading out 
into the Pacific. Local authorities granted 
Shenandoah permission to remain long 
enough to recoal, acquire fresh provi- 


| sions, and undergo repairs. In defiance 
| 

| of British laws, the Confederates also used 
| the layover to recruit seamen, 


Upon arriving at Melbourne, Com- 
mander Wadell took some precautionary 
measures. Sentiments toward the Con- 
federacy were divided in Australia, and 
Union diplomatic agents were active, 
which suggested some care. For most of 
her stay, the ship lay anchored in 
Hobson’s Bay, a short distance from the 
shore, and the crew maintained a twenty- 


untoward occurred; not once did the men 
on watch fire their weapons. To be sure, 
according to Master’s Mate Cornelius 
Hunt, several vessels of seemingly 
“doubtful character” often passed in the 
dark, but all, when hailed, scurried away. 


| Despite this, the raider’s crew must have 


been particularly concerned about a ship 
swinging at anchor not far from them, 
one flying Old Glory. On December 26, 
1864, just a month before Shenandoah 


| had arrived, the Union merchantman 
Mustang, a 315-ton sailing bark out of | 


New York, had herself reached Mel- 
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bourne. Then the Shenandoah turned up. 
And the Mustang was soon “lying near 
the Shenandoah and flying the American 
colors in defiance” of the “pirate ship.” 
Mustang’s master, W.Q. Sears, and 
his crew, fervent Unionists all, were out- 
raged by the raider’s presence. Although 


_ four-hour watch under arms. Nothing | 


legally Britain had not recognized the 
Confederacy, Shenandoah had the right 
to lay over in Melbourne long enough to 
undergo repairs, recoal, and get her fresh 
provisions. Even so, the Mustang’s men 
were upset by the raider’s continued pres- 
ence in the harbor. Moreover, they sus- 
pected the Shenandoah was engaged in 
recruiting new crewmen and possibly 
other illegal activities. So they began to 
monitor her closely. If they 
could detect any acts beyond 
the law, they could tip off 
American diplomatic person- 
nel, who could then bring 
pressure on British colonial 
authorities to take action. 


Left: C.S.S. Shenandoah hauled out 
for repairs at the Williamstown 
Dockyard, Melbourne, Australia, in 
February 1865. Note the Confeder- 
ate flag (possibly retouched) flying 
from her mizzen gaff, and fresh 
caulking between her planks. 


nter Photograph 


According to accounts 
later provided by Mustang 
crewmembers to the Alta 
Daily Californian, after the ship reached 
San Francisco some months later, the 
men soon tired of this routine, and their 
contempt in Hobson’s Bay had soon 
hardened into plans for more conclusive 
action: 

While the Mustang was lying near 

the pirate, Captain Sears of the 

former vessel, and five other 

Americans formed a plan to give 

the Confederate vessel a little sur- 

prise. A torpedo was manufac- 
tured, with 250 pounds of gun- 
powder, and rigged with a re- 
volver cocked, and so placed as to 
insure an explosion the pulling of 
a line attached to the trigger. 


| To the Mustang’s saboteurs, the torpedo 


seemed more than adequate to end the 


| Shenandoah’s career—able to blow a large 


hold in the raider and “break her back.” 
Under cover of darkness, a sabotage 
party soon boarded a small boat and 


rowed toward the steamer. The men 


paddled quietly, lest they be overheard by | 


the sentries posted aboard their quarry 
to thwart just such sabotage. Edging 
alongside the raider, the men worked 
quickly to put their bomb in place. Af- 
terward, eager to place themselves a safe 
distance from the steamer, they quietly 
rowed away. 

But the torpedo failed to detonate. 
Thus ended the Mustang’s attempt to 
blow up the Shenandoah. Surprisingly, 
neither then nor later did the Confeder- 
ates become aware of the Mustang's ef- 
fort to blow them up. Nevertheless, ru- 
mors of a conspiracy remained rife, 
sufficiently so as to prompt Commander 
Waddell to request police protection for 
his ship on January 31. 

Eighteen days later, Shenandoah, re- 
paired, coaled, revictualled, and with 
some new crewmen, sailed from 
Melbourne, bound for the North Pacific 
whaling grounds. 

—Contributed by Tom Chaffin 


Note: The above is an excerpt from the 
author’s forthcoming book on the 
Shenandoah titled Sea of Gray: The 
Around-the-World Odyssey of the Confed- 
erate Raider Shenandoah (New York: 
Farrar, Straus, and Giroux, 2006). The au- 
thor may be reached for comment at: 
seaofgray@bellsouth.net. 
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Battleground National Cemetery 

The country’s most exclusive na- 
tional cemetery lies hidden away and vir- 
tually unknown in a neighborhood of 
homes, apartment buildings, and small 
businesses in Washington D.C., far from 
the statues and memorials that attract 
millions of tourists to the capital every 
year. There are no famous soldiers, states- 
men, scientists, or politicians buried in 
the one-acre plot; only forty-one ordi- 
nary men rest there, and no one else will 
ever join them. 

Who were these men? Where were 


they from? How did they come to rest | 


in this sylvan grove that, despite the 
growth of a modern city all around it, 
has remained essentially unchanged 
for 140 years? And how is it that, al- 
though every other national cemetery 
containing the remains of Civil War 
soldiers includes large numbers of un- 
knowns, at this particular cemetery ev- 
ery soldier is identified? 


The work of a few dedicated mem- 
bers of the National Park Service sta- 
tioned at Rock Creek Park, along with the 
enlistment, service, and pension records 
of Union soldiers preserved at the Na- 
tional Archives, can provide answers to 
these important questions. 

To be eligible for burial at Battle- 
ground National Cemetery, one had to 
be among of the defenders of the nation’s 
capital during the only Civil War battle 


| fought within the District of Columbia. 


Forty of the men died on two sultry sum- 


| mer days in July 1864 during the Battle 


of Fort Stevens. The forty-first, Edward 
R. Campbell, died in March 1936 and 
chose to be interred alongside his long- 
dead comrades. 

Like all national cemeteries, Battle- 
ground comes with its share of myster- 
ies and inconsistencies. While the park 
service’s web site and printed material 
correctly state that forty-one soldiers are 
buried at Battleground, a visitor to the 


| cemetery will find forty-four headstones. 


So who else is buried at Battle- 
ground? Since the years and the weather 
have taken a heavy toll on the cemetery’s 
marble slabs, most of the names are il- 
legible. In fact, the three extra headstones 
mark the graves of the wife and children 
of one of the cemetery’s superintendents, 
Augustus Armbrecht. They died between 
1873 and 1878. It is unclear why they were 
eligible to be buried at Battleground; it is 
clear that Augustus Armbrecht, a regular 


army veteran, is not buried there. 

How, then, did all the soldiers at 
Battleground come to be identified? The 
identities of nearly half the soldiers who 
died in service to the Union and are bur- 
ied in national cemeteries are unknown. 

Battleground is unique. Each head- 
stone marks the grave of a single soldier. 
That’s because a special unit of the quar- 
termaster corps commanded by Captain 
James M. Moore, newly appointed head 
of the Cemeterial Division, led a group 
of his personnel and other volunteer sol- 
diers to the battlefield at Fort Stevens af- 
ter the fighting had ended. There they 
began a systematic search and recovery 
of remains and personal effects, eventu- 
ally managing to identify all the dead. 

Who, then, were these soldiers who 
gave their last full measure in defense of 
the nation’s capital? Most of the soldiers 
| buried at Battleground were in their 


| twenties, but four (continued on page 94) 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


1. What was Confederate lieutenant 
general James Longstreet’s native 
state? 

2. “Whenever [I] hear someone arguing 
for slavery, I feel a strong impulse to 
see it tried on him personally.” Who 
said this? 

3. This was the only military medal 
awarded by the Confederacy. 

4, This was the original name of Fort 
Stevens in Washington, D.C. 

5. This U.S. territory was organized in 
February 1861. 

6. Gratiot Street Military Prison was 
located in this city. 


TEASER: He was the last Civil War 
veteran to serve in Congress. 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are 
below. If you know the answer to the teaser 
question, send it to: 

NORTH & SOUTH 

31718 Old Ranch Park Lane 

Auberry, CA 93602 
The author of the correct answer drawn 
from the North & South hat will win a free 
book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 

The Teaser question in Volume 9, #1 was 
“This Union officer from Iowa later had a 
university named after him.” The correct 
answer is Francis Marion Drake, who by 
the time of his death in 1903 had donated 
the equivalent of four million dollars at 
today’s values toward what is now known 
as Drake University, in Des Moines, Iowa. 
A whole bunch of correct answers were 
received, and the name pulled from the 
Ne@S hat was that of George Ackley Kaut 
of Akron, Ohio. He receives as his book 
prize a copy of James McPherson’s 
Antietam. 
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THE UNION VICTORY AT PEA RIDGE IN 
MARCH 1862 caused Confederate major 
general Earl Van Dorn to move his army 
to the east side of the Mississippi River. 
Trans-Mississippi political leaders were 
outraged at being abandoned, and the 
governor of Arkansas even threatened to 
secede from the Confederacy if the situ- 
ation was not remedied. In response to 
the uproar, Major General Thomas C. 
Hindman, a former Arkansas congress- 
man who had performed with distinction 
at the Battle of Shiloh, was dispatched to 
calm the political waters and stabilize the 
military situation. 

Hindman reached Little Rock in 
May and discovered that the cupboard 
was bare: he would have to restore Con- 
federate military fortunes from scratch. 
Undaunted, Hindman declared martial 
law, established manufacturing facilities, 
and enforced conscription with draco- 
nian efficiency. In less than three months 
he created an embryonic army and a ru- 
dimentary logistical base in the least 
populous and least developed part of the 
Confederacy. The “Hindman miracle” 
went largely unnoticed by authorities in 
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Battle of Wilson's Creek 


Washington, who seemed to think the 
conflict west of the Mississippi had been 
decided at Pea Ridge. Throughout the 
spring and summer of 1862 Major Gen- 
eral Henry W. Halleck heedlessly shifted 
troops from Missouri to Tennessee, 
where Major General Ulysses S. Grant 
was preparing to lead an army against 
Vicksburg. Hindman kept close tabs on 
the dwindling number of Federal soldiers 
in the trans-Mississippi. By August he felt 
the time had come to “push forward to- 
ward the Missouri River with the great- 
est vigor” and recover what Van Dorn had 
lost. 

The Confederate War Department 
seemed equally oblivious to develop- 
ments in Arkansas. Authorities in Rich- 
| mond chose this moment to supersede 
Hindman with Lieutenant General 
Theophilus H. Holmes, an aging and in- 
effectual officer derisively known as 
“Granny.” Holmes reached Little Rock in 
August and quickly realized that 
| Hindman was a subordinate of extraor- 

dinary ability. Holmes continued 
| Hindman in command of the force he 
| was building in western Arkansas and, 
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with some reservations, supported his 
plan to return to Missouri. Hindman de- 
cided to march at once despite the fact 
that only a fraction of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Army was ready to take the field. He 
started north from Fort Smith at the head 
of a rather motley force composed largely 
of cavalry. The Confederates pushed into 
Missouri and raised havoc in the south- 
west part of the state. Everything was go- 
ing as planned until Holmes called 
Hindman back to Little Rock to advise 
him on administrative matters. Without 
Hindman’s strong hand on the tiller the 
rebel offensive lost direction and momen- 
tum. 

The Confederate incursion stirred 
up a hornet’s nest. After overcoming his 
initial panic, Brigadier General John M. 
Schofield, the Union commander in Mis- 
souri, pulled himself and his scattered 
forces together and set out to regain con- 
trol of the situation. At Schofield’s re- 
quest, Brigadier General James G. Blunt, 
commanding next door in Kansas, 
crossed into Missouri to provide support. 
Meanwhile, Major General Samuel R. 
Curtis, the victor of Pea Ridge, hurried 
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to St. Louis and assumed overall com- 
mand. Curtis promptly halted the move- 
ment of troops out of Missouri, much to 
Halleck’s displeasure. Then he incorpo- 
rated all Union troops in southwest Mis- 
souri into a new entity, the Army of the 
Frontier, and placed Schofield in com- 
mand. The army consisted of three divi- 
sions: Blunt led the First, Brigadier Gen- 
eral James Totten the Second, and 
Brigadier General Francis J. Herron the 
Third. Because Blunt’s oversized First 
Division originated in the Sunflower State 
everyone called it the Kansas Division. In 
similar fashion the smaller Second and 
Third Divisions were known collectively 
as the Missouri Divisions. 

After a stiff fight at Newtonia on Sep- 


tember 30 the Confederates fell backinto | 


Arkansas. Much to their surprise, 
Schofield followed. By the time Hindman 
convinced Holmes to allow him to return 
it was too late to retrieve the situation. 
The Confederates simply lacked the 
strength to deal with the larger and bet- 
ter equipped Union army. Hindman 
traded jabs with Schofield throughout 
October then admitted defeat and with- 
drew across the Boston Mountains to Fort 


Smith. The rebels were back where they | 


had started from two months earlier. 
Curtis was under mounting pressure 
from Halleck to resume the transfer of 
troops from Missouri to Tennessee, but 
he refused to further weaken his depart- 
ment until he was certain Schofield had 
matters in hand. In early November 
Schofield reported that the rebels had 
gone into winter quarters in the Arkan- 
sas Valley. With Hindman out of reach the 


campaign seemed to be over and the Mis- | 


souri Divisions withdrew to Springfield 
to rest and refit. The Kansas Division, 
however, remained in northwest Arkan- 
sas. Curtis and Schofield agreed that 
Blunt should stay and keep an eye on 
Hindman. 

Over the next few weeks Blunt 
moved from place to place in northwest 
Arkansas. On November 28 he bested 
Hindman’s cavalry in a sharp engagement 
at Cane Hill, sixteen miles southwest of 
Fayetteville. Blunt remained at Cane Hill 
after the fight, so that as fall faded into 
winter the six-thousand-man Kansas Di- 
vision was barely thirty-five miles north 
of the Confederate encampments along 
the Arkansas River. By contrast, the Mis- 
souri Divisions, Blunt’s only possible sup- 
port, were over one hundred miles to the 


north near the old Wilson’s Creek battle- 
ground. Not only was the Union army di- 
vided, it was effectively leaderless. 
Schofield and Totten departed for St. 


| Louts in mid-November. Blunt assumed 


nominal command of the army but for 
all practical purposes his reach was lim- 
ited to the isolated Kansas Division. That 
left the young and untried Herron in op- 
erational command of the Missouri Di- 
visions. Blunt and Herron both assumed 
that the Missouri Divisions would be as- 
signed to Grant in the near future, so 
neither attempted to stay in touch, much 
less plan for contingencies. 


Brigadier General James G. Blunt 


During the next four weeks Hind- 
man worked feverishly to prepare his 
command for another offensive. By the 
end of November 12,000 Confederate 
soldiers were armed, equipped, and ready 
for service in the field. Morale was higher 
than it had been for months. “I believe 
now the army is in fair fighting trim,” de- 
clared a Texas officer, “and when the day 
shall come, if we do not defeat the foe, 
we shall so cover his victory in blood that 
he shall not rejoice.” It was a prophetic 
statement.” 

The Trans-Mississippi Army con- 
sisted of three unequal divisions: a small 
cavalry division led by Brigadier General 
John S. Marmaduke and two large infan- 
try divisions, one commanded by Briga- 
dier General Francis A. Shoup and the 


| other by Brigadier General Daniel M. 


Frost. Marmaduke, the youngest and 


| most aggressive of the three, urged 


Hindman to seize the moment and strike 
Blunt: “I am fully convinced that no force 
is sufficiently near to give him support 
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| in case you attack him.” When Hindman 


failed to respond at once, Marmaduke is- 
sued a plaintive appeal: “General our suc- 
cess depends upon pushing forward. If 
we go half naked and starved we will whip 


| them. I fear they will scare off”? 


Hindman was convinced (though he 
did not think the pugnacious Blunt 
would “scare off” so easily) and drew up 
a workable plan. The Confederates would 
march north from Fort Smith and cross 
the Boston Mountains on Cove Creek 
Road. At a junction called Morrow’s the 
infantry would turn west on Van Buren 


| Road and storm Cane Hill from the 


south. The cavalry would continue north 
on Cove Creek Road and destroy the 
Union supply depot and train park at 
Rhea’s Mill, eight miles north of Cane 
Hill. Driven out of Cane Hill and cut off 


| from his base, Blunt would have to flee 
| or surrender. 


Museum of the Confederacy 


Major General Thomas C. Hindman 


The Confederate offensive began on 
December 1. The rebels required two days 
to cross the Arkansas River, another two 
days to reach Lee Creek at the foot of the 
Boston Mountains, and two more days 
to tackle the mountains and engage 
Blunt’s outposts near Morrow’s. Hind- 
man was not particularly concerned 
about the sluggish pace of the advance. 
He reckoned that even if Blunt called for 
support, Herron could not possibly ar- 
rive in time. That proved to be a major 
miscalculation. 


* + 


Blunt was bold, even reckless at times, 
but he was no fool. He recognized that 
his advanced position practically invited 


15 


an attack, so he kept a close watch on 
rebel activity in the Arkansas Valley. By 
December 2 he had learned enough to 
conclude that Hindman was moving in 
his direction. For reasons that had noth- 
ing to do with strategy and everything to 
do with psychology Blunt chose to stand 
his ground. That evening he sent a cou- 
rier racing toward the telegraph station 
at Elkhorn Tavern, fifty-six miles to the 
north. The courier carried an urgent 
message for Herron: “I desire you to move 
as much of your force as possible, espe- 
cially the infantry, to my support, as I do 
not intend to leave this position without 
a fight.” It was the first order Blunt is- 
sued as commander of the Army of the 
Frontier. It also was the most important.* 

As the courier dashed away the Kan- 
sas Division began to prepare for the fight 
of its life. The rugged terrain around 
Cane Hill was well suited for defense and 
the Federals blocked the roads leading to 
their position from the east, south, and 
west. They paid particular attention to 
Van Buren Road, which led directly from 
Morrow’s to Cane Hill. The Federals did 
not, however, block the road that passed 
around the east side of Cane Hill. For rea- 
sons never explained Blunt failed to ex- 
tend his left flank far enough to main- 
tain (or at least contest) control of Cove 
Creek Road north of Morrow’s, an over- 
sight that would have serious conse- 
quences. 

Herron did not hesitate when Blunt's 
telegram reached his headquarters on 
December 3. “Will move both divisions 
entire at noon today, and will make good 
time to your position,” Herron replied. 
“The distance from here is so great that 
it may be necessary for you to fall back a 
short distance, but I will do my best to 
make that unnecessary.” Herron was as 
good as his word. The Missouri Divisions 
were on their way within hours. The 
march that followed was an epic of hu- 
man endurance and one of the singular 
events of the Civil War.> 

Between the afternoon of December 
3 and the morning of December 7, a pe- 
riod of three and a half days, the Second 
and Third Divisions marched 105 and 
120 miles respectively across the heart of 
the Ozark Plateau and went directly into 
combat at Prairie Grove. The actual dis- 
tance varied from regiment to regiment, 


but the entire command averaged well | 
over thirty miles per day on primitive | 
roads in bitterly cold weather with only | 


_ brief halts for food or rest. Lieutenant 
| Joseph D. Barnes of the 20th Iowa con- 
sidered the trek to be “the greatest march 
made by any troops during the war of the 
rebellion” and no one in the Army of the 
Frontier would have disagreed. Unfortu- 


ing day of the march. Despite blistered 
feet, aching muscles, and frigid condi- 


_ tions (the temperature at Pea Ridge that 


nately, like so many other remarkable epi- | 


sodes of the Civil War west of the Missis- | 


sippi River, Herron’s march has never 
received the attention it deserves.® 

The Missouri Divisions covered only 
about twenty miles the first day and 
halted for the night along Crane Creek 
near Cassville. The second day was longer 
and far more difficult. After tramping 
more than thirty miles the Federals 
stopped for the night on the old Pea 
Ridge battlefield just inside Arkansas. 
Herron stayed in Elkhorn Tavern and in- 
formed Curtis by telegraph of his 
progress. “Glad to see you are nearing 
Blunt,” Curtis responded. “Be cautious. 
Hindman is shrewd and active. He will 
try to deceive you by drawing you into 
an ambush.” That was sound advice, but 
Herron was not in a cautious frame of 
mind. Early the next morning, Decem- 
ber 6, another courier reached Elkhorn 
Tavern. He carried a message from Blunt 
directing Herron to hurry forward all of 
his cavalry. Herron promptly detached 
Colonel Dudley Wickersham and a half- 
dozen regiments. Wickersham reached 
Cane Hill late that evening after a gruel- 
ing twelve-hour ride, but part of his force 
fell behind and met disaster, as we shall 
see,’ 

Herron telegraphed Curtis just be- 
fore leaving Elkhorn Tavern: “Tomorrow 
will tell the story. May the God of battles 
be with us.” December 6 was the most try- 
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morning was eighteen degrees), the Mis- 
souri Divisions tramped steadily south- 
ward on Telegraph Road. Shortly after 
midnight on December 7 the inexpress- 
ibly weary troops staggered into Fayette- 
ville after a heroic march of nearly fifty 
miles. Only about half of Herron’s sol- 
diers were still on their feet by this point. 
“The men began to fall by the wayside— 
the road was lined with them,” remem- 
bered an officer in the 20th Wisconsin. 
The erosion of manpower is illustrated 
by the experience of the 20th Iowa. The 
regiment set out with twenty-seven of- 
ficers and 615 men but went into battle 
at Prairie Grove with only twenty-three 
officers and 270 men, an attrition rate of 
fifty-four percent. Other infantry regi- 
ments suffered similar losses. As best as 
can be determined, the Missouri Divi- 
sions began the march with nearly 7,000 
men, but only about half that number 
reached Prairie Grove in time for the 
fight.8 


+ + * 


Day after day Blunt’s troops improved 
their defenses around Cane Hill and 
waited for Herron. All the while skirmish- 
ing flared on Cove Creek Road as the 
Confederates drew closer. “There was 
considerable suspense and speculation as 
to which army would get to us first,” ob- 


served a Union soldier. The rebels were 
doing their best to win the race, but the 
steep climb over the Boston Mountains 
proved to be more taxing than Hindman 
had anticipated. The difficulty posed 
by the primitive road was compounded 
by Cove Creek. The stream was out of 
its banks after recent rains and filled the 
narrow valley from side to side. Shoes 
disintegrated, ammunition was soaked, 
and equipment was lost in the frigid 
water. On December 6 the exhausted, 
waterlogged rebels finally reached 
Morrow’s.? 

That evening Hindman met with his 
division commanders in John Morrow’s 
house to review plans for the next day. 
Everyone was in good spirits. The opera- 
tion was unfolding according to plan. It 
seemed possible, even probable, that 
within twenty-four hours the road to 


courier arrived with startling news: 
Herron was marching to Blunt’s support 
with a large force of cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery. The Federal column was near- 
ing Fayetteville and would be in Cane Hill 
by noon of the following day. 

Hindman was dumbfounded. The 
plan to envelop Blunt now was unwork- 
able. If Marmaduke continued north on 
Cove Creek Road with the cavalry, he 
would collide with Herron. It seemed 
unlikely that Marmaduke’s small division 
would be able to stop the approaching 
Union column. If Shoup and Frost and 
the infantry drove toward Cane Hill on 
Van Buren Road, they would succeed 
only in pushing Blunt toward Herron 
(and squashing Marmaduke in the pro- 
cess). A less determined man might have 
given up and returned to Fort Smith, but 
Hindman refused to concede defeat. “To 


Missouri would be wide open. Then a | withdraw without fighting at all, would 
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discourage my own troops and so 
embolden the enemy as to ensure his fol- 
lowing me up,” he later explained. “There 
was a possibility that I might, by adopt- 
ing a different plan, destroy the re-en- 
forcements [Herron] and afterwards 
fight the main body [Blunt] upon equal 
terms.” Hindman believed that fortune 
favored the bold. He hesitated only a few 
moments before coming to a decision: “I 
determined to risk an engagement.”!° 
The hastily revised plan called for the 
Trans- Mississippi Army to keep the two 
wings of the Army of the Frontier apart 
and defeat each in turn. Instead of turn- 
ing west at Morrow’s, the infantry would 
follow the cavalry north to the junction 
with Fayetteville Road. At the junction 
the Confederates would turn east and 
assail Herron with overwhelming force. 
With Herron out of the picture, the Con- 
federates would reverse course and fall 
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on Blunt from the rear. The revised plan 
was fundamentally sound but it con- 
tained several worrisome elements. The 
rebels would have to slip past Blunt with- 
out being detected and fight two battles 
of uncertain duration with a limited sup- 
ply of ammunition. They also would have 
to depend on Blunt remaining inert at 
Cane Hill. If the Union commander 
grasped what was happening and hurried 
to meet Herron, the Trans-Mississippi 
Army would be caught between two con- 
verging forces. 

Stealth and speed were of para- 
mount importance. At three o’clock in 
the morning on Sunday, December 7, the 
Confederates awoke “without blast of 
bugles or beat of drums” and hurried 
north on Cove Creek Road. A lone cav- 
alry brigade remained behind on Van 
Buren Road to maintain the illusion that 
the main attack on Cane Hill would come 
from the south. The illusion worked even 
better than Hindman had hoped, because 
the Union officer watching Cove Creek 
Road unaccountably neglected to inform 
Blunt that the rebels were on the move. 
It remains a mystery whether this break- 
down in communications was the result 
of incompetence or mischance, but sev- 
eral critical hours passed before Blunt 
learned that the rebels had gotten around 
his flank and into his rear.!! 

The junction of Cove Creek and 
Fayetteville Roads was located atop a for- 


ested hill surrounded by an extensive | 


grassland. Locals called the place Prairie 
Grove. As Marmaduke approached the 
junction in the grey light of dawn he dis- 
covered 1,200 Union cavalrymen camped 
in the vicinity. These troopers were part 
of the force detached from the Missouri 
Divisions the previous morning at Pea 
Ridge. Unable to keep up with 
Wickersham, the 6th and 7th Missouri 
Cavalry and Ist Arkansas Cavalry 
stopped for the night to rest their mounts. 

Marmaduke struck just as the sun 
appeared above the rim of the Boston 
Mountains. His two brigades of Missouri 
and Texas troops, led by Colonel Joseph 
O. Shelby and Colonel Emmett Mac- 
Donald, fell upon the unsuspecting Fed- 
erals from two directions. Captain Salem 
H. Ford, a Confederate officer, did not 
exaggerate by much when he likened the 
attack to a “thunderbolt from a clear sky.” 
Many of the onrushing rebels were 
dressed in captured blue uniforms, which 
added to the confusion. Ford recalled that 


“we had a hand to hand fight that lasted | 
| about ten minutes. It was a hot and ex- 


| citing battle. We were all mixed up, every 
| fellow for himself, all dressed pretty much 


alike, except the hats were mostly of dif- 
ferent style.” Overwhelmed, the Union 
horsemen fled toward Fayetteville with 
the Confederates in hot pursuit.!? 

The debacle cost the Federals close 
to three hundred men (most of them 
taken prisoner) or a quarter of the force 
engaged. The Federals also lost arms, 


more than a mile Herron could see artil- 
lery batteries planted on the forward 
slope. Cane Hill was only six miles away 


| but the Missouri Divisions would never 


horses, and the entire train of the 1st Ar- | 


kansas Cavalry. “Nothing except the am- 
bulances—not even the regimental 
books, rolls and papers—were rescued,” 
lamented Colonel M. LaRue Harrison. 


Fewer than a dozen Confederates were | 


killed or wounded.!3 


* * * 


Herron reached Fayetteville shortly af- 
ter midnight on December 7, about the 
same time Hindman started north from 
Morrow’s. After a brief rest his troops set 
out on the final leg of their extraordinary 
march. The column was six miles west of 
town and the sun was just rising when 


| Herron heard gunfire ahead. This was an | 


unexpected development, for he assumed 
Fayetteville Road was in Union hands. 
Could the rebels have bypassed Blunt and 
gained control of the road? Herron had 
his answer moments later when hun- 
dreds of Union cavalrymen raced past, 
many of them minus hats and guns. 
“Shouts of ‘hold your hat!’ and rude jests 
were showered on them as they passed 


| by, but failed to check their progress, or 


even gain their attention,” recalled a sol- 
dier in the 20th Iowa. Herron resorted to 
severe measures to bring the situation un- 


der control. “It was with the very great- | 


est difficulty that we got them checked,” 
he informed Curtis, “but after some hard 
talking, and my finally shooting one cow- 
ardly whelp off his horse, they halted.”!4 

Once order was restored, Herron 


| pressed ahead with a heightened sense of | 


urgency. Two miles farther along, at Wal- 
nut Grove Church, the Missouri Divi- 
sions encountered Marmaduke’s cavalry 
and forced them back without much dif- 
ficulty. About ten o’clock Herron reached 
a bluff overlooking the Illinois River. On 
the far side of the stream was a broad 
grassland known as Crawford’s Prairie. 
Just beyond was an imposing hill 
crowned with a dense forest. The hill was 
Prairie Grove and even at a distance of 
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get there. 


* + + 


Shoup’s division, the leading Confeder- 
ate infantry force, reached Fayetteville 
Road around nine o’clock. Shoup knew 
that Hindman wanted him to engage 
Herron as far to the east as possible, but 
from the top of Prairie Grove he saw 
Confederate cavalry falling back across 
the Illinois River and milling around on 
Crawford’s Prairie. Moments later 
Marmaduke reported that Herron was 
much closer than expected. In fact, the 
Missouri Divisions were fast approach- 
ing the river. Shoup faced a difficult de- 
cision. Should he continue to advance 
and collide with Herron somewhere east 
of the river, possibly in a disadvantageous 


rad 


Brigadier General Francis J. Herron 


U.S. Army Military History Institute, Carliste Barracks 


location, or should he establish a block- 
ing position on the commanding heights 
he now occupied and wait for Herron to 
come to him. Shoup was reluctant to en- 
gage an enemy force of unknown size on 
unfamiliar ground with a rain-swollen 
stream at his back. After a quick look 
around he chose to stand fast and hold 
the high ground. 

Shoup deployed his 3,200 Arkansas 
infantrymen east of Fayetteville Road 
along the natural crest of the hill. (Local 
residents referred to this area as the Ridge; 
later generations would call it Battle 
Ridge.) Colonel Dandridge McRae’s 
1,600-man brigade was on the left near 
the road, Brigadier General James F. 
Fagan’s 1,600-man brigade on the right 
near Archibald Borden’s farm. An hour 
later Marmaduke’s 2,000 cavalrymen 
formed on Fagan’s right and extended the 
Confederate line across the Borden farm. 


When Hindman came up he was dis- 
mayed to see Shoup’s troops filing off the 
road into the woods. In order to have any 
reasonable chance of success the Confed- 
erates had to defeat Herron first, then 
turn and defeat Blunt. Prairie Grove was 
only six miles from Cane Hill. Could the 
Confederates dispatch Herron in less 
than two hours, which probably was all 
the time Blunt needed to reach the scene 
and pitch in? Hindman realized with a 
sinking heart that Shoup’s decision to 
stop and fight at Prairie Grove, however 
correct given the circumstances, changed 
everything. He had lost the initiative and 
with it the ability to manage events. The 
Trans-Mississippi Army now was the an- 
vil, not the hammer. 

Hindman placed Frost’s division 
across Fayetteville Road facing west to- 
ward Cane Hill. The 6,300 Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, and Texas infantry formed a line 
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behind Muddy Fork, about a mile south- 
west of Shoup’s position atop Prairie 
Grove, and waited for the Kansas Divi- 
sion to make an appearance. Hindman 
established his headquarters midway be- 
tween the two wings of his army at Prai- 
rie Grove Presbyterian Church, a stout 
log structure near the junction. Perhaps 
he took some comfort in the knowledge 
that although his plans had gone awry, 
Prairie Grove was a good place to fight. 
The terrain allowed him to engage 
Herron with half of his army and await 
Blunt with the other half, while Cove 
Creek Road provided a secure line of re- 
treat in case things went terribly wrong. 


+ + 


Herron assumed that the rebel force 
blocking his path comprised only a por- 
tion of Hindman’s army. It did not occur 
to him that the entire Trans-Mississippi 
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Army was in his front or that he, not 
Blunt, was Hindman’s objective. The 
Confederate line was located in the trees 
along the natural crest of the hill and 
Herron could not see what he was up 
against. Despite the depleted state of his 
command (and the exhausted condition 
of those still in the ranks), Herron at- 
tempted to break through and continue 
his march to Cane Hill. Possibly he felt 
had no other choice, for without cavalry 
he could not search for an alternate route 
or probe the enemy position for weak- 
nesses. 

When the Federals tried to force 
their way across the Illinois by way of the 
main ford they were driven back by Con- 
federate artillery fire. Herron ordered a 


road cut through the timber to another _ 


ford beyond the range of the rebel guns. 
It was noon when Captain David 
Murphy’s Battery F, Ist Missouri Light 
Artillery, splashed across the river at that 
point and opened fire with six rifled guns. 
Additional Union batteries entered the 
fray and Herron soon had twenty guns 
on the field, eighteen of them rifled and 
all of them better served then their Con- 
federate counterparts. Union gunners 
smothered the rebel artillery on the for- 
ward slope then shelled the crest where 
the infantry and cavalry were positioned. 
After blasting the hill with 450 shells and 
sixty solid shot, Murphy reported: “I am 
satisfied that there is somebody hurt.” 
Some Federal infantrymen were so worn 
out they fell asleep in spite of the stupen- 
dous racket. Others watched with a kind 
of awe. “It was a fearful sight to witness,” 
wrote an Iowa soldier, for “the ground 
shook as from an earthquake, the smoke 
obscured the sun and the beautiful Sab- 
bath day was turned into a veritable 
hell”! 

While the cannonade was in 
progress the Union infantry formed a 
thin line in the middle of Crawford’s 
Prairie. Encouraged by the success of his 
artillery in silencing the enemy guns, 
Herron directed Colonel William W. 
Orme, commanding the Second Brigade 
of the Third Division, to press forward 
with three infantry regiments and gain 
the high ground. The absence of cavalry 
forced Orme to use the 94th Illinois to 
protect his left flank. Consequently, the 
Union assault force consisted of only two 
pathetically understrength regiments: 
Lieutenant Colonel Henry Bertram’s 20th 
Wisconsin and Lieutenant Colonel 


Brigadier General James F. Fagan 


Samuel McFarland’s 19th Iowa. Their 
combined strength was barely 750 men. 
Fortunately for the Federals, the impos- 


ing terrain around the Borden house ac- | 


tually worked to their advantage. Attack- 
ers remained hidden in the “shadow” of 
the slope until they reached the brow of 


the hill. Only then did they gradually | 


come into view of the defenders, who 
were positioned so far back from the mili- 


Colonel William W. Orme 


back from the ravine down the slope be- 
low the guns, but our fight for that day 
was done.” After suffering fifty percent 
casualties, the 20th Wisconsin retreated 
down the slope.!® 

The 19th Iowa fared even worse. 
Coming up behind and to the left of the 
20th Wisconsin, the Iowans entered a 


| deadly trap. Moving through the orchard 


tary crest that they could not see what | 


was happening on the forward slope of 
the hill or on the prairie below. 

The focal point of the Union assault 
was Captain William D, Blocher’s Arkan- 
sas Battery, located on the brow of the 
hill near the Borden house. The 20th Wis- 
consin swept up the slope and overran 
the battery, but soon found itself under 
fire from all four regiments of Fagan’s bri- 
gade. Colonel Alexander T. Hawthorn 
called on his 39th Arkansas, positioned 


directly behind the guns, to drive the Yan- | 
| kees away. “They responded with an Ar- 
_ kansas ‘yel? that rang out loud and clear 


above the roar of battle,” reported Haw- 
thorn. “For a few moments the fight was 


| terrific.” A Wisconsin officer described 


the action in a gorge just west of the bat- 
tery where the struggle was most intense: 
“The line in the ravine began to thin out; 
wounded men dragged themselves back 


_ out of the fire, and occasionally an un- 


hurt man arose and made a dash for the 


rear. I saw our Colonel’s horse stagger rid- | 


erless down the slope and fall dead; the 
Colonel limped after, using his saber as a 
support; he was covered in blood. The 
Major was forming the men as they came 
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behind the Borden house they unknow- 
ingly advanced into a sharp angle in the 
Confederate line. Suddenly Shoup’s in- 
fantry and Marmaduke’s cavalry opened 
fire from front and flanks with rifles and 
shotguns. Fighting raged for several min- 
utes at close quarters. “The rebels all at 
once rose out of their hiding place and 
began to fire at us,” recalled William H. 
H. Clayton. “If we had remained in the 
orchard but a few minutes longer we 
would all have been killed, wounded or 
taken prisoner.” As it was, the number of 
killed, wounded, and missing came to 


| fifty-five percent of the regiment, the 


highest casualty rate at Prairie Grove. 
McFarland was one of the fatalities. Hun- 
dreds of rebels also were struck down. 
Among the dead were Colonel Joseph C. 
Pleasants of the 37th Arkansas and Ma- 
jor Robert E. Chew of Chew’s Arkansas 
Sharpshooter Battalion.” 

Shoup ordered Fagan to pursue. The 
34th, 35th, 37th, and 39th Arkansas 
emerged from the timber and swept 
down the slope in pursuit of the fleeing 


| Federals. As soon as the last of the Wis- 


consin and Iowa infantrymen dashed or 
limped past Herron’s artillery line, the 
Union gunners loosed a salvo of canis- 
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ter. An Iowan reported with grim satis- 
faction that the oncoming Arkansans “re- 
ceived a fire so terrible it seemed to lift 
them up in the air and hurl them back 
into the forest.” Men were knocked down 
in squads and the Confederates fled to 
the relative safety of the hill. They left be- 
hind more than one hundred mangled, 
gray-clad bodies in the Borden wheat- 
field.!® 

The repulse of Fagan’s brigade en- 
couraged Herron to order another hope- 
less assault. He directed Colonel Daniel 
Huston, commanding the Second Divi- 
sion, to go forward with the remaining 
three infantry regiments. Because Huston 
kept the 20th Iowa in place to secure his 
right flank, his assault was only margin- 
ally stronger than Orme’s. Colonel John 
G. Clark’s 26th Indiana was composed of 
450 men, while Lieutenant Colonel John 
C. Black’s 37th Illinois consisted of only 
four hundred. The second Union assault 
was a reprise of the first. The two regi- 
ments passed around the east side of the 
Borden house and entered the fatal or- 
chard. The 26th Indiana, on the left, stag- 
gered to a halt then fell back in disarray. 
“As we came off the field the bullets were 
flying seemingly as thick as hail and 
nearly every one was struck either in his 
person or clothing,” wrote Captain Rob- 
ert FE. Braden. In a matter of minutes 
forty-five percent of the regiment was 
lost.!? 

After the Hoosiers gave way, the men 
of the 37th Illinois found themselves fac- 
ing the same Arkansas and Missouri 
troops who had overwhelmed the 19th 
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Iowa a short time earlier. The 37th Illi- 
nois was a veteran regiment and two of 
its companies were armed with Colt re- 
volving rifles, but the odds were too great. 
The Illinoisans fell back to the Borden 
house and made a brief stand before re- 
tiring to the safety of the artillery line. 
The mounting number of Confederate 
losses and the daunting firepower of the 
Colt repeaters allowed the 37th Illinois 
to escape with an eighteen percent casu- 
alty rate. 

Lieutenant Colonel Black had been 
severely wounded at Pea Ridge nine 


| months earlier and still carried his right 


arm ina sling. At the Borden house a bul- 
let smashed his left arm but Black re- 
mained with his men until ordered to the 


| rear by Huston. Surgeons successfully 


resectioned the arm and Black received 
the only Medal of Honor awarded at Prai- 
rie Grove. His brother, Captain William 
P. Black of the same regiment, received a 
Medal of Honor for his actions at Pea 
Ridge, making the Black brothers the only 
siblings in the Civil War to truly earn the 
coveted medal. 

Once again Fagan’s brigade, perhaps 
accompanied by a part of McRae’s bri- 
gade, surged down the hill in pursuit, and 
once again the Confederate ranks were 
shredded by canister. In Borden’s corn- 
field, as in the adjacent wheatfield, a hun- 
dred or more gray-clad bodies littered the 


_ ground in front of the smoking guns. 


“Every time that we drove them down the 
hill, their batteries would open furiously 
upon us, throwing solid shot, shell, can- 
ister and grape,” complained Colonel 
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Hawthorn. This grim episode closed the 
fight on the eastern half of the battlefield. 
Around three o’clock an unidentified 
battery fired two shots from atop West’s 
Knoll, a half-mile to the northwest. The 

| Federals feared the Confederates were 

| moving around their right flank but they 
soon spotted the Stars and Strips flying 
above the distant guns. Herron’s ill-ad- 
vised attempt to break through 
Hindman’s army had failed but his bat- 
tered command was safe. The Kansas 
Division had arrived.”° 


* + * 
| 


| By mid-morning Blunt concluded that 
_ the Confederates had bypassed his po- 
sition during the night. This was an 
alarming development. If Hindman was 
on Fayetteville Road, Herron was march- 
_ ing into an ambush. Blunt sent couriers 
_ racing toward Fayetteville to warn 
| Herron of the danger, but they were 
turned back by swarms of rebel cavalry. 
That was enough for Blunt. Between nine 
and ten o'clock the Kansas Division stam- 
peded away from Cane Hill. But instead 
| of heading directly toward Prairie Grove 
on Fayetteville Road, as Hindman ex- 
pected, Blunt hurried north to insure the 
safety of his irreplaceable stores and 
| trains at Rhea’s Mill. After detaching 
Brigadier General Frederick Salomon’s 
reinforced First Brigade to secure the de- 
pot, Blunt turned east toward Prairie 
| Grove, six miles distant. Herron’s artil- 
| lery was in action by this time and the 
Kansas Division marched toward the 
sound of the guns at a furious pace. In- 
stead of toiling forward in column on a 
single road, the Federals surged across the 
relatively open countryside in a huge 
mass. Each unit set its own pace and 
chose its own path. Some infantry regi- 
ments jogged nearly the entire way at the 
double quick. Blunt reached the field 
sometime after two o'clock, accompanied 
only by his escort company and a section 
of artillery. He rode to the top of the high- 
est hill in the vicinity and unfurled a 
United States flag. Then he ordered two 
shots fired in the direction of Herron’s 
embattled command to announce that 
help had arrived. 

Throughout the day Frost remained 
behind Muddy Fork awaiting an attack 
that was curiously slow in coming. Where 
was Blunt? The mystery was solved in 
mid-afternoon with the Union com- 
mander’s dramatic appearance on West’s 
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Knoll. It must have been another bitter 
moment for Hindman, who realized that 
by holding fully half of his army in re- 
serve to meet a threat that never materi- 
alized, he had missed his opportunity to 
crush Herron. Hindman directed Frost 
to deploy his command on the west side 
of Fayetteville Road in line with Shoup. 
Colonel Robert G. Shaver’s 1,200-man 
brigade of Arkansas troops was on the 
right nearest the road, Brigadier General 
Mosby M. Parsons’ 3,100-man Missouri 
brigade was in the center, and Brigadier 
General John S. Roane’s reserve brigade 
of 2,100 troops, mostly dismounted Texas 
cavalry, was on Parsons’ left. Like Shoup 
earlier in the day, Frost waited passively 
while the Federals caught their breath, 
sorted themselves out, and made prepa- 
rations for an assault. 

Blunt doubted that his 5,000 men 
could drive the rebels off the hill, but he 


felt he had to do something to relieve the | 


pressure on Herron. For an hour eigh- 
teen guns, ten of them rifled, bombarded 
Frost’s position atop the western part of 
Prairie Grove. Under cover of this bar- 
rage, the infantry and some cavalry 
formed a line on Crawford’s Prairie. 
Colonel William Weer’s Second Brigade 
on the right consisted of the 10th Kan- 
sas, 13th Kansas, and 3rd Indian; Colo- 
nel William F. Cloud’s Third Brigade on 
the left was composed of the 11th Kan- 
sas, 2nd Kansas Cavalry, and Ist Indian. 
A half-dozen cavalry regiments extended 


drive off the numerically superior Con- 
federates, Colonels Weer and Cloud 
pulled back around five o’clock.?! 
Believing that the Yankees were on 
the run, Parsons and Shaver followed. In 
the rapidly fading light the rebels swept 
down the slope and surged across 


| Morton’s wheatfield toward the Union 


the line to the west and secured the Union | 


right flank. When the Ist Indian on 
Blunt's left connected with the 20th Iowa 
on Herron’s right, Hindman’s fading 
hope of defeating the Army of the Fron- 
tier in detail flickered out. 

Around four o’clock the Federals ad- 
vanced up the slope on either side of 
William Morton’s house. The 8th, 9th, 
10th, 11th, 12th, and 16th Missouri of 
Parsons’ brigade, supported by Arkansas 
regiments from Shaver’s and McRae’s bri- 
gades, moved down the slope to meet 
them. The result was a confused clash— 
an enormous skirmish—amid a tangle of 
trees and underbrush. A trooper in the 
2nd Kansas Cavalry recalled how the Fed- 
erals “rushed forward sheltering them- 
selves as much as possible behind trees 
and opened a brisk fire on them and kept 
it up some time. We did not fire by vol- 
leys but each man fired when he saw 
some enemy to shoot at and the enemy 
fired in the same manner.” Unable to 


| artillery line. The eighteen guns fired 
round after round of canister at the on- 
coming Missourians and Arkansans. 
“They staggered back like drunken men, 
then rallied and pushed on again,” wrote 
Lieutenant Henry E. Palmer of the 11th 
| Kansas. But gallantry could only accom- 
| plish so much and the rebels retreated 
| to the top of the hill. Among the dead 


left on the field was Colonel Alexander | 
| A. Steen of the 10th Missouri. This twi- | 
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light affair ended the fighting at Prairie 
Grove.*? 

That evening Hindman huddled 
with his commanders and concluded that 
the Trans- Mississippi Army was too low 
on ammunition to fight another day. In 
a larger sense, there was no reason to stay 
even if ammunition had been plentiful. 
The objective of the campaign was to de- 
feat the Army of the Frontier in detail. 
That objective no longer was obtainable. 
Moreover, while Hindman had no hope 
of reinforcements, thousands of strag- 
glers from the Missouri Divisions were 
hobbling toward Prairie Grove. By morn- 
ing the Federal losses would be made up. 
There was nothing for the Confederates 
to do except return to the Arkansas Val- 
ley and await another opportunity. 


A postwar view of the Morton house and outbuildings as viewed from 
Crawford's Prairie. This is the view Blunt’s men would have had as they 
advanced up the slope of Prairie Grove. 
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Around midnight Shoup and Frost 
slipped away on Cove Creek Road, the 
wheels of their artillery pieces wrapped 
in blankets to muffle the sound. Marma- 
duke brought up the rear. Blunt was con- 
vinced Hindman would continue the 
fight on the morrow and prepared ac- 
cordingly. When he learned the Confed- 
erates were gone he chose not to pursue. 
The Federals remained on the field to 
bury the dead and tend to the wounded 
of both armies. 

The Trans-Mississippi Army brought 
over 11,000 men to Prairie Grove and lost 
about 1,500 (including some four hun- 
dred unhappy conscripts who defected to 
the Union side). Because of straggling 
and the need to protect Rhea’s Mill, the 
Army of the Frontier put only about 
9,000 men into the fight and lost roughly 
1,250, including 260 cavalrymen cap- 
tured during the morning engagement. 

Prairie Grove was soon overshad- 
owed by the larger clashes at Fredericks- 
burg and Stone’s River, but its signifi- 
cance was undiminished. A Confederate 
victory would have imperiled St. Louis 
and forced Curtis to call for help. The 
flow of men and materials to Grant 
would have dried up, at least temporarily, 
and the Confederates would have gained 
valuable time to strengthen Vicksburg 
and Port Hudson. But none of those 
things happened. Instead, Blunt contin- 
ued to rampage around Arkansas and the 
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Brigadier General John S. Marmaduke. 


Right: The Morton farm. This is the view 
Frost’s men would have had as they 
moved down the slope to engage the Kan- 
sas Division. Crawford's Prairie is visible 
in the middle distance, the Morton house 
on the far right. 


Indian Territory, Herron eventually | 


joined Grant at Vicksburg, and Hindman 
returned to the Arkansas Valley, never 
again to threaten Missouri. At the tacti- 


| cal level Prairie Grove was a draw. In stra- 


tegic terms it was the most significant 
Union victory in the trans-Mississippi 
after Pea Ridge. Mm 
WILLIAM L. SHEA is co-author of 
Vicksburg Is the Key: The Struggle for the 


| Mississippi River (University of Nebraska 


Press, 2003). He is hard at work ona his- 
tory of the Prairie Grove campaign. 
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Civil War Education Association and The Civil War Society ts, 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS O®; 
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www.cwea.net WAR 


Civil War Education Association (CWEA) and The Civil War Society 
have agreed to co-sponsor seminars, symposia and tours. 


We Hope You'll Join Us on the Trail! 


4th Annual Shenandoah Valley Conference & Tour, featuring various talks on Valley topics, tours of Berryville, Fisher’s Hill, 
Toms Brook, Old Town Winchester and Ist Kernstown, and the 10th presentation of the William Woods Hassler Award, June 21- 
25, Winchester, VA with Brandon H. Beck, Gary Ecelbarger, Rod Gainer, Scott C. Patchan, Jonathan A. Noyalas, Stephen Lee 
Ritchie and Charles P. Roland 

(Wed 7:30 PM-Sunday 11:00 AM) $325 - includes 3 lunches, a reception, hospitality suite and Friday PM awards banquet 


Abraham Lincoln in Springfield, 1837-1854 - A Walking Tour, July 6-8, Springfield, IL 
with Gary Ecelbarger (Thursday 8:00 PM- Saturday 5:00 PM) $295 - includes 2 lunches and Friday dinner 


Fight Them Inch by Inch: The Union First Corps at Gettysburg - A Walking Tour, July 15-16, Gettysburg, PA with 
Zachery A. Fry and Gary Kross (Saturday 8:45 AM-Sunday 12:00 N) $195 - includes Saturday lunch 


An Insider’s Tour of Lexington, The Hometown of Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson plus a Sunday morning 
Walking Tour of The Battle of New Market, July 21-23, Lexington, VA with Robert K. Krick and 
Scott H. Harris (Friday 8:00 PM-Sunday 12:00 N) $295 - includes Saturday lunch and dinner 


Rich Mountain & Cheat Mountain: A Field & Walking Tour of Lee & McClellan’s First Military Campaigns, July 28- 
30, Elkins, WV with Gary Ecelbarger and Hunter Lesser (Friday 8:00 PM-Sunday 3:30 PM) $295 - includes 2 lunches 


Women at Gettysburg: In Town and On the Battlefield - Part II, July 29-30, Gettysburg, PA 
with Joanne Lewis and Robert L. Baker ( Saturday 8:45 AM - Sunday 12:00 N) $195 - includes Saturday lunch 


Following the Iron Brigade: Brawner’s Farm, South Mountain, Antietam and Gettysburg - A Field & Walking 
Tour, August 3-5, Frederick, MD with William R. Stott, Jr. (Thurs 8:00 PM-Sat 6:00 PM) $295 - includes 2 lunches 


The Search for Civil War Turning Points: Does It Help or Hinder Our Understanding of the Conflict?: A Seminar, 
August 12, Gettysburg, PA with Gary W. Gallagher (Saturday 9:00 AM-4:30 PM) $150 - includes lunch 


Pickett’s Charge: It was NOT all Lee’s Fault! - A Walking Tour, August 13, Gettysburg, PA with Paul C. Cooksey 
(Sunday 9:00 AM-4:00 PM) $135 - includes lunch 


Tecumseh, Mad Anthony Wayne and the Indian Wars on the Ohio Frontier - A Field Tour, August 17-20, 
Fort Wayne, IN with David C. Hinze (Thursday 8:00 PM-Sunday 4:00 PM) $395 - includes 3 lunches 


The B & O Railroad in the Civil War - A Seminar & Field Tour, August 24-26, Baltimore, MD with William Glenn Robertson 
and Art Candenquist (Thursday 8:00 PM-Saturday 5:00 PM) $325 - includes 2 lunches 


2nd Annual Antietam Conference & Tour, September 7-9, Frederick, Maryland with John M. Priest, Gary Ecelbarger and 
David C. Hinze (Thursday 8:00 PM-Saturday 5:00 PM) $325 - includes 2 breakfasts, 2 lunches and Friday dinner 


The 99th Infantry at the Battle of the Bulge: A Field Tour, September 8-14, Monschau, Germany with Charles P. Roland, 
Samuel Lombardo, Jean-Louis Seels and Jean-Philippe Speder - $2,950 Single; $2,650-Double - includes 7 nights’ lodging, 7 
breakfasts, 3 dinners and several lunches - pick-up at Brussels Airport on Sept 8; return to airport on Sept 15. 


The Wilderness: A Walking Tour, September 14-16, Fredericksburg, VA with Robert K. Krick 
(Thursday 8:00 PM- Saturday 4:30 PM) $325 - includes 2 lunches 


R\\5 a. 
For information about the rest of our 2006 programs, visit www.cwea.net G 
or contact CWEA, P. O. Box 78, Winchester, VA 22604 A 


Phone: 800-298-1861 Fax: 800-550-1347 cwea@earthlink.net 
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A NEW BOOK from TEXAS A&M 


The Yankee 
Invasion of 
Texas 


Townsend examines the Union army's Rio Grande 
Expedition, which left New Orleans in 1863 and captured 
Brownsville, Texas. He traces the actions of these forces 
from the city’s capture until Ulysses S. Grant ordered 

the abandonment of al! of Texas except Brownsville in 
March 1864, analyzing the campaign’s effects on the local 
populace, the two armies’ morale, the Texas cotton trade, 
and its benefits and losses to che Northern war effort. 


$25.00 cloth 


TEXAS A&M www.tamu.edu/upress 
800-826-8911 


University Press Fax: 888-617-2421 


RIVERBOAT TOURS AND GAMING, NATURE, BED AND BREAKFAST, 
HISTORY, MUSIC, SHOPPING, THEATRE, SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY, 
MUSEUMS, ANTIQUES, FINE DINING, CARRIAGE RIDES, HISTORIC 
HOMES, NATIONAL MILITARY PARK, GARDENS, FESTIVALS, ART 


GALLERIES — MORE THAN YOU'D EVER EXPECT. 


800.221.3536 


visitvicksburg.com 


Gettysburg 


Real Estate For Sale 


37-Unit Apt/Condo Building. 
Three Blocks from 
Gettysburg Town Center. 


Single Level Living. 95% occupied. 


For Sale at UNDER appraised 
value for $2,850,000. 
$20K +/mo. gross income. 


Email: 
realestatecondos@gmail.com 


or call toll free: 


1-877-554-9158 


A perfect escape 
nestled within the 
hills along the 
mighty Mississippi. 
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Mark Weitz 


Vikings of the South 


THE CONFEDERATE PRIVATEER FLEET OF 1861 


Sometime prior to the Battle of 
Gettysburg, Edward C. Bruce of Win- 
chester, Virginia, sat down with pen in 
hand to pay tribute to the Confederacy 
and the efforts of her warriors. However, 
while he mentioned Robert E. Lee, P.G.T. 
Beauregard, and Joseph E. Johnston in 
passing, he spent little effort paying hom- 
age to the South’ soldiers. He reserved his 
accolades and directed his praise toward 
the captain and crew of the CSS Alabama. 
In a short piece entitled “The Sea-Kings 
of the South,” Bruce recounted the early 
exploits of the famous Confederate 
raider, before time and the Union navy 
finally caught up to her off Cherbourg, 
France, in 1864. Referring to her as the 
ship that “bears the name of a noble 
State,” Bruce even singled out two of her 
early prey. The praise was well-deserved. 
By the spring of 1863 the Alabama not 
only had several victims to her credit, but 
her reputation struck fear into the enemy, 
or, as Bruce boasted, “to the Puritan in 
busy mart, the Puritan on his deck, With 
‘Alabama’ visions start of ruin, woe, and 
wreck.” ! 

It is hard to tell exactly when Bruce 
wrote the piece, but given its March 1863 
publication date, the poem is significant. 
With the Army of Northern Virginia at 
the zenith of its power, Bruce acknowl- 
edged that Confederate nationalism and 
pride existed beyond the exploits of its 
land army. But perhaps more important, 
in his zeal to praise the Alabama, Bruce 
glossed over the South’s first true “Sea 
Kings.” Over a year before the Alabama 
set sail, before Lee stepped out of the 
shadows and into command on the Vir- 
ginia peninsula, and even before 
Beauregard and Johnston pulled off the 
Confederacy’s stunning victory at First 
Manassas, the South’s “Vikings” were al- 
ready plundering Union shipping, strik- 
ing terror into the hearts of its merchant 
marine, and building a case for the Con- 
federacy as a nation of its own. Almost 
before the smoke had cleared over 


A tee 


Captain Raphael Semmes, the CSS Alabama’s commanding officer, poses by his ship’s 110- 


pounder rifled gun during a visit to Capetown in August 1863. His executive officer, First 
Lieutenant John M. Kell, is in the background, standing by the ship's wheel. 


Sumter, Confederate seamen flocked to 
the flag in response to President Jeffer- 
son Davis’ call for privateers in April 
1861.7 

Independence brought challenges, 
not the least of which was building a mili- 
tary capable of defending the new nation. 


| An army required men, something the 
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South had, albeit not in the numbers of 
its adversary. It also required equipment 
and some organization, and fortunately 
for the fledgling nation, the foundation 
for an army existed before the Confed- 
eracy went to war. By February 1861 the 
Confederacy had a War Department and 
a month later the Confederate Articles of 


International Museum 


War provided all the legal groundwork 
necessary to raise an army. With a West 
Point-trained officer corps, many having 
served in Mexico and the western fron- 
tier, the Confederacy had the basis of a 
good army. Adding to its human re- 
sources was a degree of preparedness. As 
the crisis grew in 1860, local militias 
throughout the South began training, 
and when war broke out in April 1861, 
these groups offered themselves in orga- 
nized units as part of the Confederacy’s 
new army.° 


Privateering had been around for 
several hundred years before the Civil 
War, the practice having originated as a 
means of satisfying a private wrong. A 
person suffering a financial loss at the 
hands of the citizen of another country 
returned home and petitioned his sover- 
eign for redress. The sovereign then ne- 
gotiated with the foreign government to 
seek compensation for the harm done its 
citizen. If diplomacy failed, the sovereign 
granted its citizen a letter of marque and 
reprisal, in effect legal authority to prey 


Wash drawing (c.1894) of the CSS Alabama. 
No photographs of this famous ship are known to exist. 


However, building a navy posed a 
problem ofa different kind. The Confed- 
eracy seized only two federal naval instal- 
lations intact, at Norfolk, Virginia, and 
Pensacola, Florida. And, while it seized 
the facilities themselves, most of the 
Union ships were removed or destroyed. 
Although the hull of the USS Merrimac 
was salvaged and became the ironclad 
Virginia, when the war broke out the 
Confederacy had no navy and little pros- 
pects for putting one together. This defi- 
ciency created a real problem. A major 
component of the Union military strat- 
egy involved blockading the Southern 
coastline. At a minimum the Confederacy 
needed some type of fleet capable of run- 
ning the blockade. It would be a luxury 
if it also could muster a force sufficient 
to prey upon Union shipping. By resort- 
ing to the outdated and disfavored prac- 
tice of privateering, the Confederacy sat- 
isfied both needs, in some ways beyond 
its wildest expectations.‘ 


upon the shipping of the nation whose 
citizen caused the harm. The letter of 
marque was crucial, as it allowed the 
holder to loot only one nation’s ships and 
was the legal document that distin- 
guished the actions of a privateer from 
those of a pirate. By the late 1500s the 
practice had evolved and become an in- 
strument of state as countries turned to 
privateers to augment their own fleets. Sir 
Francis Drake reeked havoc on Spanish 
shipping under a letter of marque from 
Queen Elizabeth J. During the Seven 
Years War, France’s Louis XV turned to 
privateers to supplement his depleted 
fleet and they rewarded him by taking 
over eight hundred English ships. The 
American colonies used privateers dur- 
ing the revolution and the United States 
resorted to the practice during the War 
of 1812.° 

By the mid-nineteenth century the 
practice had fallen out of favor with most 
of Europe, a sentiment reflected in the 


first article of the Treaty of Paris in 1856 
that bluntly stated that privateering is 
hereby “outlawed.” Had the United States 
been willing to sign off on the treaty, 
Davis’ options might have been severely 
curtailed. However, as fate would have it, 
the United States declined, and when the 
Confederacy sought to build a navy from 
the ranks of its seafaring adventurers, the 
United States could not claim the prac- 
tice was per se illegal.° 

On April 17, 1861, Davis announced 
his intention to issue letters of marque. 


| The response was overwhelming. Over 


the next three weeks applications poured 


| into the Confederate secretary of state’s 


office from people willing to fight for 
patriotism and profit. One man wanted 
letters to privateer exclusively on the Mis- 
sissippi River, while another applicant 
requested “20-30 letters” with the captain 
and ship left blank. One applicant wanted 
a letter of marque so he could secure ves- 
sels for “a bold raid on big cities and to 
burn them,” and asked the secretary of 
state to fund “his scheme of destruction.” 
Notwithstanding the novelty of some of 
the requests, by May 31, 1861, Davis had 
a small fleet of men and ships ready to 
risk life and limb to take on the Union 
navy. But while most seamen understood 
the risks inherent in fighting on the high 
seas, none of them saw the possibility that 
their efforts on behalf of the Confederacy 
might see them hanging from the end of 
a rope. Such a fate moved closer to real- 
ity almost immediately after Davis’ call 
for privateers, when Abraham Lincoln 
made a pronouncement of his own.’ 

On April 19, 1861, Lincoln took steps 
to undermine Davis’ efforts to build a 
fleet. While privateering may have been 
technically legal, the United States made 
a distinction between the legality of the 
practice and the right of the Confederacy 
to invoke its use. Lincoln took the posi- 
tion that the Confederacy lacked any at- 
tribute of nationhood that would allow 
it to grant a letter of marque. In effect 
the seceding states were nothing but 
rebels and traitors and the government 
they formed had no legal substance. That 
being the case, Lincoln announced that 
any captured privateers would be treated 
as pirates, and in 1861 conviction for pi- 
racy carried the death penalty.® 

For all of its bravado, Lincoln’s proc- 
lamation dissuaded neither the Confed- 
erate government nor its willing citizenry. 
On May 6, 1861, the Confederate legisla- 
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ture affirmed Davis’ call for privateers by 
issuing a formal declaration of war. Per- 
haps it was the passion of the moment, 
or a belief in the destiny of the South, or 
maybe simply a hunger for fortune and 
fame that drove Southern seamen. What- 
ever the reason, privateering offered the 
opportunity to satisfy any of these desires 
and on May 21 the Confederate Congress 
made sailing for the Confederacy poten- 
tially more profitable. Not only could pri- 
vateers claim Union ships as prizes, but 
now they could collect twenty percent of 
the value of any Union ship they sunk, 
even if it was not brought back asa prize. 
All of this would be done while flying 
under the flag of the Confederate States 
of America, offering any Southern sailor 
the opportunity to fight his country’s 
battles at sea.” 

The Northern reaction to Davis’ call 
for privateers offered a mixture of con- 
demnation, prevention, and genuine fear. 
The New York Times claimed that noth- 
ing could have united the commercial 
cities of the North while simultaneously 
ostracizing the Confederacy from the 
community of nations, than its resort to 
attacking “private property on the high 
seas.” The press encouraged coastal cities 
to form community committees to keep 
watch over suspicious vessels, and 
warned the California steamers making 
the long journey from the Pacific to New 
York to arm themselves. Recognizing the 
terror that was bound to ensue, the 
Northern press advocated the blockade, 
not only as a tool for choking off South- 
ern commerce, but to keep the Confed- 
eracy’s sea “pirates” in check. The Times 
insisted that the Southern privateer men- 
ace could not be “over exaggerated,” and 
reports from travelers arriving in the 
North spoke of “twenty vessels belong- 
ing to Northern owners” having been 
seized in Galveston harbor. Some observ- 
ers feared that privateers would hunt in 
packs, or squadrons, and believed that 
commercial vessels, even if armed, would 
prove no match for the pirate flotillas,'° 

While Northern newspapers warned 
of the threat, Northern businessmen al- 
ready recognized the potential for finan- 
cial ruin posed by Southern privateers. 
The day before Davis’ call for privateers, 
shipping magnate Cornelius Vanderbilt 
wrote the secretary of the navy, Gideon 
Welles, asking that the steamers carrying 
gold from California to New York be 
equipped with swivel guns. Over the 


course of the next week letters came into 
the Department of the Navy, the Treasury 
Department, and even across Lincoln’s 
desk from businessmen and insurance 
company executives imploring the ad- 
ministration to spare no expense to pro- 
tect the $40,000,000 annual shipment of 
gold and other commerce. Some writers 
went so far as to provide specific details 
for what kinds of ships to purchase and 
where the fleet should be stationed.!! In 
April 1861 all of this amounted to pure 
speculation. However, by mid-summer 
Northern papers would have actual 
events to report, and the anxiety level rose 
appreciably as the South’s Norseman 
took to the seas and confirmed many of 
the fears voiced that spring. 

Whether driven by dreams of for- 
tune, fame, or patriotism, the Confed- 
eracy’s naval warriors would need to be 
well motivated, for they faced a formi- 
dable adversary. While the U.S. merchant 
fleet might be the target, those plums 
would have to be plucked while avoid- 
ing—or possibly confronting—the 
United States Navy. Granted, when the 
war began the U.S. Navy faced several 
problems of its own. As of March 4, 1861, 
only twelve of the navy’s thirty-nine war- 
ships made up the “Home Squadron” 
The brunt of the fleet was scattered across 
the globe at duty stations in the East 
Indies, the Mediterranean, Africa, Brazil, 
and the Pacific, and some even blamed 
this deployment for the loss of the Nor- 
folk and Pensacola navy yards. In addi- 
tion, like the army, the U.S. Navy lost a 
portion of its leadership to secession, as 
twenty-five percent of its officers went 
South, But even in chaos, the U.S. Navy 
could overwhelm the fledgling Confed- 
erate fleet. More important, this state of 
affairs did not continue for long. Among 
Gideon Welles’ strengths was his organi- 
zational ability, and by the end of August 
Welles had developed a comprehensive 
plan for blockading the Southern coast- 
line and had forty-seven ships under con- 
struction along the Northeast seacoast. 
As summer gave way to fall the Union 
navy was on its way to becoming a major 
sea power, one that would test the mettle 
of even the most hardened Confederate 
sea captain. !? 

At the beginning of June 1861 the 
first Confederate privateer slipped out of 
Charleston Harbor to prey upon Union 
shipping. In many ways the CSS Savan- 
nah illustrates both the successes and fail- 
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ures of the Confederate privateers. Its 
investors, John Harleston and Harrison 
Baker, served together on Morris Island 
as members of the Virginia Rifles. When 
their ninety-day enlistment expired they 
applied for a commission. Baker had been 
a sailor and served as captain; Harleston 
had never sailed, but liked the sea and 
understood something of navigation. 
With ten other investors they bought 
enough equipment to convert pilot boat 
No. 7 into a ship of war, complete with 
an 1812 eighteen-pounder mounted on 
the deck. With crew in place the Savan- 
nah left Charleston Harbor early the 
morning of June 2.14 


Shipping magnate Cornelius Vanderbilt. 


Almost immediately the Confeder- 
ate privateer came upon its first prey, the 
Joseph, a merchant ship bound for Phila- 
delphia carrying hogsheads and sugar. As 
it turned out, the quick kill would prove 
to be the Savannah's only victim. Early 
the morning of June 3, still sixty miles 
from home, the Confederates spotted 
another ship on the horizon while escort- 
ing the Joseph back to Charleston. Flush 
from their early victory, the captain and 
crew began to make chase, only to dis- 
cover the distant vessel seemed just as 
eager to close the distance between the 
two. The reason soon became apparent. 
The ship was the USS Perry, a United 
States man-o-war. Initially unwilling to 
try and outrun the Union vessel, the Sa- 
vannah briefly tried to outgun her. After 
two rounds tore through her rigging and 
one flew dangerously close, passing be- 
tween the sails and the hull, Baker and 
his crew surrendered. The privateer’s ca- 
reer ended almost as quickly as it had 


begun. Her crew soon found themselves 
imprisoned in New York City charged 
with piracy, just as Lincoln had prom- 
ised.4 

The Savannah’s entire life span lasted 
less than three weeks, from receipt of its 
commission to capture. But her tenure 
at least included some taste of victory, 
even if brief. The Confederate privateer 
Petrel demonstrated how short life on the 
high seas could be. On July 28, 1861, she 
made her way out to sea undetected by 
the blockade and immediately pounced 
on what she believed to be a Union mer- 
chant vessel. It was not. The Petrel’s 
would-be victim turned out to be the USS 
St. Lawrence, a Union warship that 
promptly fired on the surprised Confed- 
erate, striking her twice and literally cut- 
ting the small privateer in half with a hit 
to her bow. She sank almost immediately, 
losing two members of her crew before 
the Union attacker could get rescue boats 
in the water. Like the survivors of the 
Savannah, the crew of the Petre! found 
themselves imprisoned in New York, fac- 
ing trial for piracy.'° 


US. Naval Historical Center Photograph 


members of her crew ducked for cover. 
It seems that in the zeal to secure men 
enured to life on the sea, the Confederacy 
overlooked the fact that they also needed 
to be hardened to war. Not all sailors were 
guaranteed to be warriors.!® 

Nevertheless, despite some early 
failures, the Confederacy’s privateers 
soon brought terror to the Union mer- 
chant marine and Northern commercial 
interests. Between June 1, 1861, when the 
Savannah made her way to sea, and Oc- 
tober 30, 1861, when the privateer 
Sallie claimed her last prize, the South- 
ern “Sea Kings” took twenty-four 
prizes, spread among eight different 
ships, and this number does not in- 
clude the devastation done by the CSS 
Sumter in 1861. It would be the Sumter 
and the Jeff Davis that stepped to the 
head of the class, and no privateer ap- 
proached the fame of that which bore 
the name of the Confederacy’s first 
president. !’ 

On June 18, 1861, the Confederate 
State Department approved the applica- 
tion and issued letters of marque to the 


“Recapture of the Schooner Enchantress by the gun-boat Albatross, published in Harper's Weekly, 1861. 
The civilian schooner Enchantress was captured by the Confederate privateer Jefferson Davis on July 6, 
1861, and was retaken by the USS Albatross off Hatteras Inlet, North Carolina, on July 20, 1861. 


Aside from the shortness of its sea- 
faring life, the Savannah at least revealed 
a shortcoming in the Confederacy’s pri- 
vateer fleet. Although unable to outgun 
the larger Union vessel, had cooler heads 
prevailed she might have outrun her. 
However, when the first shot came rip- 
ping through her rigging, all but four 


Jefferson Davis. Armed with five British 
iron guns and sailing under the com- 
mand of forty-three-year-old Louis M. 
Coxetter, the Jeff Davis enjoyed a festive 
send-off on June 28. Sailing out of 
Charleston Harbor, she slipped through 
Maffitt’s Channel, past the Union block- 
ade, and out to sea and began the most 


prolific career of any Confederate priva- 
teer. A sighting on July 4 proved to be a 
British ship, the Grace Worthington, and 
consistent with Davis’ instructions to re- 
spect the rights of neutrals, Coxetter al- 
lowed it to proceed on its way.'* Two days 
later, however, the Jeff Davis took its first 
two prizes. 

The first victim, the John Welsh, a 
three-year-old Philadelphia brig on route 
from Trinidad to Falmouth, England, 
carried a cargo of sugar and proved to be 
a fine prize after being condemned and 
sold at auction in Charleston. The Jeff 
Davis luck continued into the afternoon 
when the Confederate privateer came 
upon the Enchantress. Under the com- 
mand of Captain John Devereaux of 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, the schoo- 
ner had left Boston bound for Santiago, 
Cuba. At roughly 2:00 p.m. the crew of 
the Enchantress saw what it believed to 
be a French flag. When the Jeff Davis ap- 
proached it lowered a boat, boarded the 
defenseless merchant ship, and claimed 
its second prize of the day. After evacu- 
ating the crew to the privateer, Coxetter 
put a prize crew on board the schooner 
and proceeded on his voyage.!? 

Over the next month the Jeff Davis 
continued to make life miserable for 
Union merchants, and in the process 
struck fear into the hearts and minds of 


_ the Northern public. Northern papers 
| reported the seizure of both the John 


Welsh and the Enchantress. Within days 
the Jeff Davis took two more prizes. Less 
than twenty-four hours after bagging the 
Enchantress the S.J. Waring fell victim, 


| and two days later Coxetter’s ship seized 
_ the Mary Goodell. After taking on water 


and five crewmen, the Confederates pa- 
roled the ship and remaining crew and 
company on the condition they resume 
their journey to Montevideo. The captain 
disobeyed and made for Portland, Maine, 
to spread the hue and cry that Confeder- 
ate privateers were operating off the New 
England coast.?° 

All of this activity brought new pleas 
for government protection of vital com- 
mercial and insurance interests. With the 
Jeff Davis and others operating off the 
coast of New England, even the gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, John Andrew, felt 
compelled to write to Gideon Welles. 
Andrew insisted the key to stopping the 
privateers lay in strengthening the block- 
ade and even offered the service of two 
steamers owned by the state. The ability 
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to evade the blockade had also created 
potential problems beyond the mere loss 
of shipping. In addition to tracking all 
of this activity, carefully describing the 
prizes, and providing information on the 
privateers and their crews, the Northern 
press suggested the Confederate priva- 
teer activity demonstrated the weakness 
of the Northern blockade. This issue be- 
came important because under interna- 


tional law neutral nations must respect | 


a blockade only if it is “efficient.” In other 
words, only if it effectively prevented the 
ingress and egress of all maritime ves- 
sels. In July 1861 it seemed as if Confed- 
erate privateers moved through the 
blockade at will. If this continued for- 


eign nations might legally be able to ig- | 


nore the blockade.”! 

Amid all the public furor, Captain 
Coxetter and the Jeff Davis continued 
their odyssey. On July 9 the ship sailed as 
far north as Narragansett Shoals before 


turning south again for the West Indies. | 


On July 21 the privateer came upon the 
Alvarado carrying a cargo of wool, sheep- 
skins, hides, and old copper and iron val- 
ued at $75,000. Coxetter placed a prize 


crew under Gilbert Hay aboard the ship | 


and continued south, putting in at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, for water and provi- 
sions. After resuming its voyage the Jeff 
Davis claimed the Santa Clara and her 
cargo valued at $65,000, made up of pre- 
dominantly sugar and molasses. One of 
the drawbacks of success was that by Au- 
gust 5 Coxetter had used all his ranking 
officers as commanders of prize crews. 
Once he secured the Santa Clara, 


Coxetter ran down the Windwardand put | 


his prisoners from the Alvarado and the 
Santa Clara on board her and released 
her as a cartel, in effect treating the ship 
and the captured crews as prisoners of 
war. Both were free but bound by their 
oaths not to engage in hostilities against 
the Confederacy or in service to the 
Union until formally exchanged.” 
Effectively no longer able to place 
prize crews on captured Union vessels, 
and with water and food running low, 
Coxetter set sail for home. As his ship 
approached the Florida coast, yet another 
prize opportunity presented itself. The 
John Carver, a chartered transport carry- 
ing coal to the Union Gulf Squadron, 
quickly surrendered under the threat of 
Coxetter’s guns. Fully loaded, the ship 
drew twenty-two feet, much too deep to 
enter any South Atlantic port, thus elimi- 
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nating the possibility that she could be 
claimed as a prize. Because of her clear 
military mission Coxetter could not re- 
lease her as he had done with the purely 
privately owned merchant vessels. He re- 


moved the John Carvers crew, scuttled 
as) 


her, and set her ablaze. 


New York Public Library 


Governor John Andrew of Massachusetts. 


On August 16, having spent seven 
weeks at sea, the Jeff Davis arrived off St. 
Augustine, Florida. Wind and sea con- 
ditions made it dangerous to cross the 
bar that guarded the port, but sitting 


| dead in the water left the privateer vul- 


nerable to any passing Union warship. 
Coxetter tried to enter port, but ran 
aground. Unable to free the vessel, the 
crew salvaged the stores and small arms, 
and abandoned ship. Their exploits had 
made the captain and crew of the Jeff 
Davis national heroes, and the residents 
of St. Augustine quickly made the priva- 
teers forget the hardships of the cruise 
and the loss of their ship. Two weeks later 
Captain Coxetter arrived in Charleston 
to a cheering throng at the railway sta- 
tion, where he accepted not only the 
praise of the crowd, but several gifts, in- 
cluding a large gold watch. The Charles- 
ton papers extolled Coxetter’s deeds, as- 
serting that the Jeff Davis had become “a 
word of terror” to the Yankees. In her 
brief but illustrious lifetime the Jeff Davis 
claimed ten prizes and had indeed be- 


| come synonymous with terror on the 


high seas. The Charleston Mercury 
proudly boasted that the prizes and cargo 
seized by the Jeff Davis knew no parallel 
since the days of the Saucy Jack, one of 
the most successful privateers of the War 
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National Archives 


Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles. 


of 1812, which, like the Jeff Davis, was a 
Charleston vessel.”* 

The Confederate privateer threat did 
not abate with the demise of the Jeff 
Davis. In July a new menace, the Sumter, 
put to sea from New Orleans and slipped 
past the Union blockade, and would con- 
tinue to be active for months after the 
scuttling of the Jeff Davis. A converted 
mail steamer, the Sumter was actually the 
first vessel to be fitted out for combat by 
the Confederate government when Cap- 
tain Raphael Semmes was put in com- 
mand of her on April 18, 1861. Semmes 
would later find fame as the captain of 
the CSS Alabama, but in 1861 he became 
a “Sea King” aboard the Sumter. While 
many privateering vessels suffered from 
the limitations of being light commercial 
vessels prior to the war, the Sumter was a 
five-hundred-ton screw steamer. Her 
frame was strengthened, a berth deck was 
put in, and the spar deck cabins were re- 
moved to make room for a magazine and 
additional coal bunkers. More important, 
her armament made her the first Con- 
federate vessel capable of doing battle 
with a Union warship. With an eight-inch 
pivot gun and four 24-pound howitzers, 
the Sumter was the most heavily armed 
of any Confederate vessel in 1861. While 
the Union referred to her asa “privateer” 
throughout her existence, she was really 
the Confederacy’s first commissioned 
naval ship.”> 

By June 18, 1861, Semmes and his 
crew stood ready to embark, but the 
blockade made immediate passage out of 
the mouth of the Mississippi impossible. 
Semmes waited patiently for two weeks 


U.S. Naval Hi. 


Famous Leaders and Battle Scenes of the Civil War 


to run the blockade, and once reaching 
the shipping lanes of the Caribbean, he 
went to work. Setting up outside 
Cienfuegos, Cuba, the Sumter immedi- 
ately captured eight prizes as they left the 
harbor. But when he attempted to claim 
them in Cienfuegos, the Spanish authori- 
ties confiscated all eight ships. Even with- 
out her prizes the Sumter had under- 
mined the efficiency of the blockade and 
escalated Northern fears. The United 
States government recognized that the 
Europeans, particularly Great Britain, 
need only honor the blockade if it were 
effective. However, even if ineffective, 
Britain risked war with the United States 
if she refused to recognize the blockade. 
Thus, everyone had a stake in its effec- 
tiveness, and when the Sumter and her 


privateer cohorts slipped through it at 
will, the ramifications had ripple effects 
all the way to Washington D.C. and Lon- 
don. It is no surprise that the Northern 
press, just as it had with the Jeff Davis, 
followed the exploits of the Sumter 
(which it termed “the most mischievous 
of the cruisers”) and the futile efforts of 
the U.S. Navy to run her down.°® 

For the next two months the Sumter 
cruised the Caribbean and the coast of 
South America. Semmes made good use 
of neutral ports, normally being allowed 
to stay as long as he pleased. Only at 
Puerto Cabello, Venezuela, and Surinam, 
a Dutch possession, did the authorities 
require him to depart after forty-eight 
hours. To the dismay of the United States, 
at most other ports, including the Brit- 


Above: A converted mail steamer, the Sumter was 
actually the first vessel to be fitted out for combat 
by the Confederate government. 

Raphael Semmes, put in command of the Sumter 
on April 18, 1861, went on to immortality as 
skipper of the Alabama. Left: The Alabama sets 
fire to a captured ship. 


ish colony of Trinidad, Semmes and his 
crew remained at their leisure. With no 
fewer than six Union vessels in pursuit, 
the Sumter claimed two more prizes, 
burning both, before seeking refuge at 
Martinique, where the French authori- 
ties allowed the Confederates to remain 
indefinitely.”” 

The exploits of Semmes and the 
Sumter did not end until January 1862, 
and even then the Union navy could not 
claim total credit for her demise. First, 
Semmes escaped Union attempts to cap- 
ture him as they departed Martinique. 
Using some clever sailing, the cover of 
darkness, and the decreased visibility af- 
forded by a rain storm, Semmes slipped 
out and eluded the USS Iroquois, one the 
Union ships waiting to engage the Sumter 
as she left the harbor. From there he made 
his way east across the Atlantic, taking 
three more prizes before docking at 
Cadiz. Making repairs, the Sumter de- 
parted again, took two more prizes, and 
then found sanctuary at Gibraltar. With 
her coal stores depleted and no source of 
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resupply, her boiler unfit for further duty, 
and the Union navy now outside the 
mouth of the harbor waiting, Semmes 
abandoned the Sumter. Subsequently 
sold, she reemerged later in the war as a 
blockade runner. In her six months of 
duty she took seventeen prizes and com- 
pletely disrupted the flow of commercial 
traffic along the Atlantic coast.?* 
Eighteen sixty-one belonged to the 
South’s first “Sea Kings.” In addition to 
the Jeff Davis and the Sumter, the Cal- 
houn, Dixie, Gordon, Mariner, Sallie, and 
the York all claimed prizes. Another fif- 
teen ships sailed without claiming a prize, 
but nevertheless contributed to the sense 
of apprehension the Union felt for its 
commercial vessels on the high seas. For 
a nation with no navy the Confederacy 
had done well, yet even with its impres- 
sive record there were still problems it 
could not solve with its makeshift fleet.’? 
Despite the successes, certain aspects 
of Confederate privateering revealed the 
early boundaries of Confederate sover- 
eignty. As neutrals, Britain, France, and 
most certainly Spain, as the Sumter 
quickly learned, did not allow Confeder- 
ate ships to claim prizes in their ports. 
While the United States denied her any 
status other than that of a traitor, in the 
eyes of most neutrals the Confederacy 
enjoyed the status of a belligerent. But it 
would have to demonstrate more to 
achieve official recognition and the ben- 
efits that accompanied nationhood, like 
claiming prizes of war in foreign ports. 
The early months of the war also revealed 
something about the military effective- 
ness of Confederate privateering. Al- 
though Confederate law provided com- 
pensation for sinking Union ships, some 
captains seemed unwilling to do so. 
While Semmes consistently destroyed 
what he could not bring in, Coxetter took 
provisions off the Mary Goodell and then 
released her on the verbal promise from 
the captain that he continue the voyage. 
Almost immediately after sending the 
Goodell on its way, the Jeff Davis came 


upon the Mary E. Thompson, carrying | 


lumber south from Searsport, Maine. 
Coxetter did not think her valuable 
enough to warrant a prize crew. He 
placed the nine prisoners he took from 
the Goodell on the Mary Thompson and 
let her continue on her way. Coxetter 
could have advanced the war effort by 
sinking both ships, but chose not to do 
so. Thus, while the Confederacy realized 


clear benefits from its privateer fleet, 
there were limitations beyond which 
some of the captains would not go. 

Aside from these shortcomings, 
there were also perils inherent in claim- 
ing a prize. Among the ninety men who 
made up the crew and company of the 
Jeff Davis was a young Savannah pilot 
named William Wallace Smith. Coxetter 
placed Smith in command of the En- 
chantress with a crew of four and sent 
them to Charleston. Perhaps all would 
have proceeded as planned had it not 
been for a decision Coxetter made just 
before the Enchantress set sail. Among the 
Enchantress company was a black cook 
named Jacob Garrick. At first Garrick 
transferred to the Jeff Davis along with 
the rest of the crew. At the last minute 
Coxetter reconsidered and ordered 
Garrick back to the Enchantress to ac- 
company the prize crew to Charleston, 
where he would be sold, claiming, “He 
will fetch fifteen hundred dollars when 
we get him back to Charleston.” Ulti- 
mately Coxetter’s decision cost him his 
prize and put the lives of Smith and his 
prize crew in jeopardy.*? 


Smith. Alerted to the true identity of the 
Enchantress the Union steamer moved to 
board her. Smith’s small crew and un- 
armed ship proved no match for a war- 
ship and soon he, his crew, and his prize 


| were under the control of the Union 


gunboat.”! 

William Smith and his prize crew at 
least survived the loss of the Enchantress. 
The prize crew of the S.J. Waring, another 
Coxetter victim, had not been so lucky. 
While the actions of Jacob Garrick led to 
the capture of Smith and his company, 
the deeds of another free man of color, a 
Rhode Island cook named William 
Tillman, cost Prize Master Montague 
Amiel and his crew their lives. Like 
Garrick, Tillman faced being sold in 
South Carolina as a slave. On the tenth 
night of the prize voyage, with the War- 
ing within one hundred miles of Charles- 
ton and the five-man prize crew either 
asleep or relaxing, Tillman struck. With 
an axe he crushed the skulls of the cap- 
tain and the two mates. The second mate 
had actually awakened, and although the 
blow to his head mortally wounded him, 
Tillman took no chances and tossed the 


New York Public Library 


William Tillman, axe in hand, seeks out the prize crew of the Waring in this Harper's Weekly illustration. 


All proceeded as planned until the 
Enchantress reached the coast of North 
Carolina. Off Cape Hatteras, Smith and 
his crew encountered the USS Albatross. 
As the two ships came within hailing dis- 
tance, Jacob Garrick took one last 
chance at freedom and jumped over- 
board. Once in the water he pointed to 
the ship and shouted, “a captured vessel 
of the privateer Jeff Davis, and they are 
taking her into Charleston.” Garrick’s 
bold move saved him and doomed 
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wounded man overboard. Tillman then 
returned to the captain and first mate, 
finishing them with repeated blows to the 
head before casting their broken and 
mangled bodies overboard. The two re- 
maining Confederate seamen, cowered 
by Tillman’s size and fury, relinquished 
the prize. Although ignorant of naviga- 
tion, Tillman made land and followed the 
shoreline north to safety.*? 

Misfortune notwithstanding, the 


South’s “Vikings” proved more than the 


Confederacy could ever have hoped for 
in 1861. Not only did they instantly en- 
able the Confederacy to put a navy on the 
high seas, but that navy took the offen- 
sive. Far from simply eluding the United 
States’ warships, the privateer fleet preyed 
upon its merchant shipping. While the 
harm appeared to have subsided some- 
what by the end of September 1861, the 
Northern press summed up the extent of 
the threat in the spring and summer of 
that year: 
There were weeks last spring, 
each day of which had its tale of 
captures and confiscations, until 
certain journals of a statistical 
turn could enumerate and foot 
up losses to the extent of millions. 
Up the passes of the Mississippi 
Delta there was an apparently 
endless procession of prizes. The 
prizes, as soon as unladen, were 
converted into privateers, 
charged with men, muskets, can- 
non and cutlasses and sent away 
to reap new harvests of plunder. 
Piratical enterprise soon found 
the value of other points of de- 
parture and rendezvous. The bay- 
ous of East Florida, and the in- 
land waters of Albemarle and 
Pamlico, were reported as swarm- 
ing with privateers, who, defiant 
of embargo or pursuit, were en- 
riching themselves at the expense 
of our commerce. The effect of 
these things upon commercial 
nerves was serious indeed. Own- 
ers of shipping, frightened from 
the ocean, hastened to lay up their 
vessels, or to sell them to the Navy 
Department. Others sent them to 
sea, under extra insurance, 
heavily armed. All vessels bound 
for the West Indies and South 
America departed with the most 
formidable apprehensions of at- 
tack; and the California treasure 
ships on both sides of the Isth- 
mus, carried armaments worthy 
of a first-class frigate.** 
The privateers cast doubt on the legiti- 
macy of the Union blockade and dem- 
onstrated that the Confederacy could 
hold its own against its larger and better 
equipped foe. Even its early defeats pro- 
duced a victory of sorts, for the Union’s 
insistence on prosecuting privateers as 
pirates forced the United States and the 
Europeans to confront the issue of the 


Confederacy’s existence. Lincoln’s proc- 
lamation of April 19, 1861, denied even 


| belligerent status to the Confederacy. The 
| piracy trials that unfolded in the North 


that October saw evidence put on that, 
regardless of public sentiment, clearly 
pointed to the Confederacy as “some- 


| thing,” and mitigated away from calling 


her privateer warriors mere pirates. While 
the jury in Philadelphia convicted Will- 
iam Smith and three of his cohorts, the 
one in New York hung on the fate of the 
Savannah crew. But the Savannah was 
never retried, the crew of the Petre! never 
faced a jury, and although convicted, 
Smith was never punished. Faced with 
the contradictions of mounting a block- 
ade on a nation while denying its exist- 
ence, of exchanging prisoners on land 
while calling seafaring warriors pirates, 
and Jefferson Davis’ threat to hang Union 
prisoners if the privateers were harmed, 
the United States finally yielded and in 
the end treated these men like prisoners 


| of war, ultimately exchanging them in 


1862.*4 

Louis Coxetter returned to the seas 
and became a great blockade runner. 
Raphael Semmes went on to immortal- 
ity as skipper of the Alabama, as Bruce 


| suggested in his poem. Even Harrison 
| Baker, the captain of the ill-fated Savan- 


nah, lived to sail another day as captain 


of the CSS Rattlesnake. But for all of their 


success later in the war, it would be hard 
to overshadow their amazing accom- 
plishments and the feats of the Southern 
“Vikings” who sailed and pillaged at a 
time when the outcome of the war still 
lay very much in doubt. 
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guides. Please join us in 2006 as 
we visit the hallowed grounds of 
Antietam, Harpers Ferry, the 
Wildemess and Spotsylvania 
battlefields and take an in-depth 
look at the politics and events of 
Lincoln and his era. When you 
support Chambersburg Civil War 
Seminars and Tours you are 
helping to save our battlefields. 
To date we have raised more 
than $95,000 for battlefield 
preservation. 


September 22 ~ 24 
Join Pulitzer Prize winning 
author James McPherson 
and nationally known 
Antietam scholars Ted 
Alexander, Ed Bearss, 
Dennis Frye and others for 
an in-depth look at the first 
four hours of America's 
bloodiest day. During this 
tour we will visit a number 
of historic structures on the 
battlefield not generally 
open to the public. 


sessions will be held at the Four 


Points Sheraton in 
Chambersburg. Friday tour 


busses will leave Chambersburg 
for Wilderness and Spotsylvania 


Battlefields, with a stay in 
Fredericksburg, VA. Saturday 


tour North Anna and Cold Harbor 


returning to Chambersburg 
Saturday. Sunday sessions will 
be held in Chambersburg. 


Optional tours will be provided on 


Wednesday, July 26, featuring 


Jubal Early’s Raid into Maryland 


and on Sunday, July 30, 


featuring McCausland’s Raid and 


the Burning of Chambersburg. 


A Division of the 
Greater Chambersburg 
Chamber of Commerce 


For Information on 
individual seminars 
please contact the 
Chambersburg 
Chamber. 
100 Lincoln Way East 
Chambersburg, 

PA 17201 
717-264-7101 
chaden@chambersbur.org 
www.chambersburg.org 
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DAVID DETZER 


FATEFUL ENCOUNTER 


JIM JACKSON AND ELMER ELLSWORTH 


THE DATE WAS MAY 23, 1861. Five 
weeks earlier, a special Virginia conven- 
tion had agreed the state should secede— 
but only if the voters, in a popular refer- 
endum, concurred. The day for that 
decision had arrived. Now, each of the 
state’s voters could agree or disagree with 
the convention’s mid-April proposal. Ob- 
servers felt sure the majority would opt 
for secession. 

That May evening, after Alexandria’s 
polling places closed, Jim Jackson and his 
pals celebrated. They merrily drank to 
each other, to Virginia, to the Confeder- 
ate States of America, to Jeff Davis, to se- 
cession. Joined by a musical troupe, they 
stumbled about the shadowy streets, halt- 
ing at homes of local notables, to shout 
out their joy. A bright moon lit their way 
and the evening air drifted soft and balmy, 
clearly an omen of good times. 

Jackson finally led the boisterous 
crew to his three-story hostelry, one of 
the few hotels in town. Here, he poured 
more liquid cheer for his fellow tipplers. 
About eleven o'clock or so, the celebrants, 
feeling fine, bade each other good night, 
and departed. Jackson entered his apart- 
ment on the first floor, where his wife 
Susan and their three daughters lay in 
their beds. 


+ + * 


JAMES W. JACKSON, the youngest of 
seven children, was born into a family of 
middling farmers in Fairfax County, Vir- 
ginia. His widowed mother Jane still lived 
at the family farm, consisting of 555 acres 
and having six slaves, where, despite her 
extensive acreage, her income derived 
solely from food products she sold locally. 
Her small house, seen from the outside, 
appeared drab and gloomy. Her husband 
had died soon after Jim’s birth and she 
sent the boy to live with one of her other 
sons. 

There is little record of the boy’s ac- 
tivities before he tried his hand at agri- 


culture, but he was a restless soul who 
thought school confining and not to his 
liking; perhaps he found work the same. 
He farmed for four or five years in his 
early thirties, then gave it up and leased a 
hotel in the village of Fairfax, Virginia. 
This seems a curious life-change. Perhaps 
he was attracted to the social possibili- 
ties, since he enjoyed surrounding him- 
self with others, at least folks he felt 
simpatico with. He added a restaurant to 
the hotel, and held dances there to enter- 
tain locals. Two years later, a man named 
Amos Fox helped him finance the pur- 
chase of a rundown hotel ten miles away 
in Alexandria, one previously owned by 
a local slave dealer. In February 1861, a 
few weeks before the attack on Fort 
Sumter, Jackson and his family moved 
into the Alexandria hotel. He borrowed 
money (putting himself deeply into debt) 
and refurbished the establishment. 

Although sometimes described as 
affable enough, he was not always con- 
vivial. Six feet tall, sinewy and muscular, 
he remained something of a roughneck 
and a bully. His manners were a bit coarse 
and his appearance menacing. His swar- 
thy face, like a fistful of knuckles, was 
lumpy and gnarled and stern, topped by 
a low forehead and small, porcine eyes. 
His coarse hair, cut short, often stuck out 
wildly. When he was a young man he had 
enjoyed sports; he still retained a kind of 
tightly coiled energy. He had often shown 
a streak of violence; lately, it had grown 
more noticeable. 

Northern Virginia was home to a 
great many transplanted Northerners. 
During this era of hypersensitivity about 
states’ rights, the presence of these Yan- 
kees led to conflicts. Families whose kin 
had resided in Virginia for several gen- 


erations were suspicious of “newcomers.” | 
, joined a mob surrounding the flagpole. 


Barely suppressed animosities oozed 
through Alexandria’s society—into its 
churches, onto its streets, in stores and 
saloons. The issue came down to the way 
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a person felt, or was perceived to feel, 
about slavery. “The South” was not a 
place. It was an idea, a metaphysical no- 
tion rooted deep inside the manure-mix 
of racism and slavery. Anyone express- 
ing doubt about that institution, espe- 
cially anyone born north of Maryland, 
was taking a stand against the only factor 
that defined “The South,” and was often 
perceived as both alien and dangerous. 
Northern-born residents of Virginia were 
watched with care. If they said or did 
anything that might be construed as dis- 
loyal to The South, the response varied 
from mild scolding to lynching. 

In Fairfax County Jim Jackson saw 
himself as an enforcer. In the spring of 
1860 a local man named Thomas Crux 
was observed passing out “anti-slavery 
tracts,” and was accused of using “incen- 
diary language.” One day a local fellow, 
Joseph Martin, saw Crux get into a wagon 
and head toward the Potomac, apparently 
trying to “escape” to Washington. Mar- 
tin rushed to Jim Jackson. The two 
climbed into a buggy and started to pur- 
sue Crux’s wagon. Though nighttime, the 
moon lit their way and they caught up 
with Crux as he tried to whip his horse 
across the Long Bridge. Jackson crashed 
the buggy against the wagon until Crux 
pulled over. Jackson jumped out and 
grabbed the wagon’s reins while Martin 
pointed a pistol. In a bit, they turned 
Crux over to state authorities—who for- 
mally arrested the man on a charge of 
“treason.” 

During the election of 1860, when 
emotions grew hot in northern Virginia 
against all Black Republicans, especially 
Abraham Lincoln, Jim Jackson learned 
that men in nearby Prince William 
County had the audacity to raise a pro- 
Lincoln flag. Jackson rode there and 


When one of that banner’s supporters 
objected in a good-natured way, Jackson 
grabbed the man by his collar, spun him 


a 


Elmer E. Ellsworth, colonel of the 11th 
New York Infantry Regiment, known as 
the “Fire Zouaves.” National Portrait 
Gallery, Smithsonian Institution. 


Inset: James W. Jackson, ardent 
secessionist and co-owner of the 
Marshall House in Alexandria, Virginia. 
Courtesy The Library of Virginia. 


around, and gave him a hard kick. He 
then took an axe and chopped the pole 
down. He pocketed the offensive flag as 
a memento. 

He was apparently involved in many 
such incidents, attempts to protect his 
definition of order. He was a zealot. Even 
his business card, providing the name 
and address of his hotel, had this foot- 
note: “Virginia is determined, and will 
conquer, under the command of Jeff. 
Davis.” Had he been born in a later era 
he would happily have donned a white 
sheet and hood. 

In 1859 Jackson enrolled in a local 
militia unit, but then drifted out of it for 
some reason. Following Lincoln’s election 
he tried to form an artillery company in 
Fairfax, but failed to attract enough sup- 
porters, and dropped his efforts. After he 
moved to Alexandria in February, he had 
the opportunity to join one of the city’s 
several militia companies that were ad- 
vertising plaintively for volunteers—but 
did not. 

Before 1861 only a few of Alex- 
andria’s young males belonged to militia 
units, designed to allow well-to-do young 
men (or those ambitious to become so) 
a chance to play dress-up and strut about 
in manly garb, presumably under the 
admiring glances of attractive belles. As 
the secession crisis intensified, additional 
young fellows rushed to volunteer. One 
new company consisted mostly of clerks 
and merchants, another was made up of 
the town’s craftsmen, two others were 
drawn primarily from Irish youngsters. 
Women gathered in parlors and sewed 
military pants and shirts and jackets, bed- 
ding and such. Edgy émigrés from the 
District of Columbia, including men who 
had just resigned positions within the 
federal government, arrived and spread 
rumors that Lincoln’s burgeoning army 
across the river planned to invade, soon. 
Some families in Alexandria packed up, 
and moved out. Business suffered. No 
doubt, the opportunity of paid-employ- 
ment attracted a few volunteers to mili- 
tia service. 

It was a time in America when 
manufacturers thought little about brand 
names or packaging. But flags were some- 
thing else. They served as that era’s main 
symbols—they were used to represent 
towns or political candidates, businesses 
or state governments. It was inevitable 
that in the excited emotions of 1861 folks 


would turn to such cloth talismans to 
express enthusiasms. In the days just af- 
ter the mid-April attack on Fort Sumter 
a few stalwart patriots in Alexandria 
raised United States flags over their 
homes, but these banners soon disap- 
peared. “Secession flags” popped up 
throughout the city. Some flew above 
public edifices, others over buildings 
serving as barracks for the militia com- 
panies. The precise character of these 
flags, however, is unclear. The Confeder- 
ate Congress, after much debate, had only 
recently settled on an acceptable symbol 
for their new “country.” The flag they 
chose had a blue field spangled with seven 
stars, representing the seven seceded 
states, and exactly three red and white 
“bars” replacing the thirteen stripes of the 
Federal banner. 

One such flag flew high above Jim 
Jackson’s Marshall House. 


The Marshall House, Jim Jackson's hotel in Alexandria. On April 17, 1861, 


for days to complete the task. Taylor 
agreed, and raised the thirty dollars from 
local citizens. 

Jim Jackson learned about the 
project and offered to fly the flag above 
his hotel when it was complete. Taylor 
thought this a splendid idea. The 
Marshall House was in a central loca- 
tion and stood three stories high. If a 
long pole could be located, one that 
could serve as a sturdy staff, the flag 
could be observed from far away—per- 
haps even Washington. Taylor received 
permission from the city’s authorities to 
borrow a forty-foot flagstaff often used 
for ceremonial purposes. He presented 
the pole to Jackson, who somehow 
muscled it above the hotel, bracing it 
into place through a hatch in the roof, 
its butt actually resting inside on the 
floor of the hotel’s attic. On April 16, the 
day after Lincoln asked for volunteers 


a crowd gathered in front of the establishment to witness the raising of the large 
Confederate banner purchased by Charles Taylor. 


+ + * 


IN 1905 CHARLES TAYLOR told his 
story. Sometime well before Fort Sumter, 
he decided to have a “Southern” flag 
sewn. He wanted it to be handsome, and 
large; eighteen feet long and over thirteen 
feet wide. He asked a local flag-maker, 
John W. Padgett, how much it would cost, 
and was told it would be $30, a tidy sum, 
a month’s wages for a dockworker. 
Padgett justified this price on the grounds 
that he would have to buy the proper 
cloth, which would not be cheap, and that 
his wife and her sister would have to stitch 
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to suppress the rebellion, Taylor and 
Jackson were anxious to raise their new 
symbol of the South, Taylor’s flag. The 
seamstresses, however, announced they 
weren't quite finished yet; but should be 
the next day. 

On the afternoon of April 17 an ex- 
pectant crowd gathered in front of 
Jackson’s hotel. Taylor went to the flag- 
maker Padgett, handed him the money, 
and took the flag. He carried it to the 
hotel, climbed the stairs to the attic, and 
fastened the flag to the halyards. As the 
banner rose above the Marshall House, 
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spectators yelled their enthusiasm. A can- 
non boomed. 

More than forty years later Charles 
Taylor would recall he turned to Jackson, 
standing next to him, and said, “I want 
you to defend this flag,” and that Jack- 
son declared, “If that flag ever comes 
down it will come down over my dead 
body.” 

During the next few weeks, Jim Jack- 
son was often teased about rumors that 
high-ranking federal officials—Lincoln, 
most especially—were unhappy about 
the large flag. Jackson always repeated his 
vow to fight for that emblem. To show 
his seriousness, he even borrowed a small 
four-pounder cannon, loaded it, and 
placed it in his backyard, aiming it di- 
rectly at the front entrance of his hotel. 
If Yankees came to take it down, he swore, 
he’d be willing to kill those who tried.! 

As it turned out, the person who 
would make that attempt was a young 
man from New York, who was going to 
encounter Jim Jackson on the morning 
of May 24, 1861. 


Frank Leslie's Famous Leaders and Rattle Scenes of the Civil War 


now so desperately poor he often slept 
on the store’s bare floor. For weeks, his 
diet consisted of a few crackers—when 
he could afford them. He would even go 
days eating nothing at all. He was small, 
no taller than 5’ 6”, and of course very 
slender. 

By the age of twenty-one he seemed 
without prospects. Yet somehow he re- 
mained optimistic. People liked him, he 
was boyishly handsome, with curly hair 
and deep hazel eyes, and, despite his 
spartan diet, he retained the energy of a 
superb athlete. He had the taut, agile 
body of a gymnast and was devoted to 
physical fitness. He wooed a girl named 
Carrie Spafford, the plump and pretty 
daughter of a prominent, wealthy fam- 
ily. In one of his many dreamy letters to 
her he wrote, “Don’t forget to exercise— 
first thing you know] will send you a pair 
of dumbbells,” telling her, “I am going to 
make a perfect Amazon of you.” To win 
her hand, he promised he would become 
a lawyer. For a while he stumbled through 
Blackstone’s dense prose, though he ad- 


A group of Ellsworth’s Chicago Zouave Cadets. 


+ + + 


ELMER ELLSWORTH WAS TWENTY- 
FOUR YEARS OLD. His life had been the 
stuff of The American Dream. One friend 
considered him a “brilliant meteor.” His 
father was an impoverished tailor in a 
tiny central New York hamlet. Young 
Ellsworth dropped out of school at four- 
teen, possibly fifteen. He became a clerk 
at a local store, took a similar job in New 
York City, then finally wandered to Chi- 
cago, again working as a clerk. But he was 


mittedly found this tedious task mind- 
numbing. 

Ellsworth had a quick brain and was 
curious about many things. Deeply ro- 
mantic, he was drawn to tales of valor, 
the exploits of dashing fellows. The more 
exotic the stories, the more fascinating he 
found them. He took up fencing and 
within a few months was so proficient he 
was giving lessons. He read textbooks on 
army drilling. 

Then his life changed. 


He heard about French soldiers who 
called themselves “Zouaves” after some 
Algerian Berber warriors; he was intro- 
duced to this topic by a Chicago surgeon 
who had served with the French during 
the Crimean War. These Zouaves were 
much in the press during May and June 
1859 when France and Austria fought 
bloody battles at Magenta and Solferino. 
Harper’s Weekly covered that war with 
relish, offering numerous pictures of the 
French Zouaves. It was just at this time 
that Ellsworth was offered an opportu- 
nity to drill a small and undistinguished 
crew of Chicago cadets. He devised a 
uniform for them which he termed 
“Zouave,’ though the outfit he designed 
was not really much like the French ver- 
sion (itself a weak copy of the North-Af- 
rican original). The clothes were color- 
ful enough; and, more importantly, they 
were loose, even baggy, permitting the 
wearer enough physical freedom to per- 
form a variety of movements, with much 
leaping and spinning, flipping oneself up 
and down, and around. Ellsworth also 
took the American army’s standard drills 
and juiced them with much more pizzazz. 

He even wrote down—in his artis- 
tic handwriting, filled with curiously girl- 
ish flourishes—a list of rules for his ca- 
dets, his “Gold Resolutions.’ These bylaws 
were unusual, even unique. In 1859 
America contained hundreds of militia 
companies. All of them permitted, and 
most encouraged, a relaxed attitude 
about expected behavior. But Ellsworth 
demanded morality and discipline. He 
even ordered them to practice complete 
temperance, and dismissed a dozen of his 
best cadets when he discovered they had 
imbibed. Ellsworth also demanded that 
his cadets be capable of remarkable 
athleticism. He put them through count- 
less hours of rigorous drill, following his 
own notions of what would work best on 
a battlefield. Their intricate maneuvers, 
moving in clusters of four cadets or ten, 
or the entire group together, were kalei- 
doscopic, comparable to Busby Berkeley 
musicals. Wearing knapsacks and carry- 
ing guns with fixed bayonets, they hurled 
themselves into various formations in 
front of mesmerized audiences. Given 
their “commands” by piercing bugle calls, 
they melded themselves into squares and 
triangles and pyramids. Ellsworth taught 
them five hundred different evolutions. 
A single performance of theirs took four- 
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and-a-half hours. One observer de- 
scribed one of their routines as phospho- 
rescent. They won competitions against 
other units. Their fame grew. In 1860 they 
toured cities across the northern tier of 
the United States, from Detroit to Bos- 
ton, from West Point (where Winfield 
Scott observed them and complimented 
Ellsworth) to Washington (where they 
performed on the grounds of James 
Buchanan’s Presidential Park). Their tour 
lasted six weeks, and sparked interest ev- 
erywhere it went. Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Weekly, an immensely popular journal, 
covered it. Since the cadets were often 
described in Southern newspapers and 
journals, Zouave companies sprang up in 
the South as well. 

Elmer Ellsworth was now famous. 
But his prospects remained uncertain. At 
the end of that glorious summer, his Chi- 
cago Zouaves disbanded. Unless he found 
some other occupation, he must return 
to his prior existence as an impoverished 
store clerk. In his diary a year earlier he 
had described his life in almost biblical 
terms: sleeping on a $3.50 cot without a 
blanket, starving, and lonely. “I have tried 
to act right,” he wrote, “have shunned dis- 
sipation of every kind ... have worked, 
toiled, suffered ... and what better am I 
today? Sneers from those whom fortune 
favors, kicks from those who think a 
man’s desires and demeanor should be 
graded by the food he eats, the clothes he 
wears.” 

As it turned out, he had recently 
made an important friend, the fellow-II- 
linoisan, who had himself once been a 
clerk: Abraham Lincoln. The young 
man’s endearing smile and musical voice 
entranced almost everyone, and Lincoln 
had a habit of taking on a role of surro- 
gate father to lads like this one. After his 
nomination as the Republican standard 
bearer, Lincoln asked Ellsworth to assist 
his campaign. So in October 1860, when 
his Zouaves disbanded, Ellsworth went 
to Springfield. A few days later he made 
his first speech on Lincoln’s behalf. 
Rather famous because of his recent tour, 
he devoted the next two weeks to stump- 
ing rural towns for the Republican nomi- 
nee. This was when John Hay encoun- 
tered him. “From the hour when I first 
met him,’ Hay would recall, “when he was 
a penniless law student, eating dry bread 
to save his pennies for books, he shared 
my scanty purse and | shared his mag- 


Above left: Mary Todd Lincoln, 
with sons Willie (left) and Tad, 
photographed in 1860 in 
Springfield, Illinois. 

Above right: Tad, dressed in 
Zouave garb, poses with a 
miniature rifle. 

Right: John Hay (left) and 
Abraham Lincoln, two of Elmer 
Ellsworth's many admirers. 


nificent dreams.” Lincoln’s victory 
that November meant Ellsworth 
would not have to return to his 
clerk’s life. The newly elected 
president would find a slot for 
him. 

In early 1861, despite the fact 
Ellsworth had failed to study 
“Blackstone” with either devotion 
or concentration, by some al- 
chemy he passed his bar exam and 
could call himself a lawyer, and 
add an “Esq.” (One can assume friends 
in high places greased the legal wheels.) 

When Lincoln left for Washington 
in February 1861 Ellsworth joined the 
entourage. His assignment was to assist 
in crowd-control and to keep his eyes out 
for anyone who might harm the presi- 
dent-to-be. Then, after Lincoln and his 
family settled into the White House, 
Ellsworth often visited them. Mary Lin- 
coln and her sons were quite fond of the 
young man. The president wanted to 
grant Ellsworth some position in the 
government, but nothing attractive was 
immediately available. Ellsworth did 
propose to create, within the War De- 
partment, a “Bureau of Militia,” with 
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himself as its head. It would provide the 
States a single militia system to replace 
the chaos that had always prevailed— 
and was, therefore, a promising notion. 
But army red tape wrapped itself around 
the proposal like a spider’s web around 
a fly, and crushed it. 

Ellsworth refused to be discouraged. 
With the assault on Fort Sumter and 
Lincoln’s proclamation, Ellsworth seized 
on an alternative notion. He would go to 
New York and raise a full regiment from 
that city’s firemen—a group of men ob- 
viously physically fit and already accus- 
tomed to working in small disciplined 
groups, just like his Chicago cadets. He 
left for New York on April 17 (the day 


orf Collection 


Charles Taylor and Jim Jackson raised 
their flag above Alexandria). 

Arriving in New York, with no fan- 
fare or assistance, he placed an announce- 
ment of his intentions in the city’s news- 
papers. He personally toured many of the 
123 engine, hose, and hook and ladder 
companies all across New York City, mov- 
ing at a hectic pace. He told the firemen 
how much their country needed them, 
right now. His message was riveting. “He 
had,’ John Hay said, “that intense and ro- 
mantic devotion to the flag which is only 
seen among young and imaginative men. 
I have seen him take the colors in his 
hands and caress them as a mother does 
a child.” Within a day or two he had at- 
tracted 2,300 volunteers, far more than 
he needed, or could equip. He reduced 
their numbers to 1,100. A mere three days 
after departing Washington, he could 
cheerfully wire the War Department that 
his regiment was a reality. 


or infamous, military unit in North 
America, their renown the creation of a 
press hungry for colorful tales. 
Interestingly, Ellsworth never 
dressed his regiment in especially flashy 
or highly unusual uniforms, unlike most 
of the other seventy-four Zouave units 
that would serve the armies of the North 
and the South. No loose, highly decorated 
vests, no bright-red, balloon-legged pan- 
taloons. At first he had them wear simple 
gray pants and jackets, but these were 
made from a cloth called “shoddy.” (Be- 
fore 1861, few outside the textile business 
had ever heard that word, which was 
about enter the national vocabulary. 
“Shoddy” had been a technical term with 
no negative connotations, referring to re- 
cycled woolen cloth. The fabric was in- 
expensive, and readily available in a na- 
tion that suddenly needed to make tens 
of thousands of uniforms virtually over- 
night. The problem was it could not stand 


tive designs. One fellow, for example, had 
his locks cut into the shape of an eagle. 

Their antics filled the papers. They 
wrestled with each other in the streets of 
the capital, they stole pigs, they broke at 
least one store window. Ellsworth sent a 
dozen of the worst miscreants home. But 
their notoriety now made them targets. 
Within a few days of their arrival they 
were accused of raping a Washington 
woman, though it later turned out she had 
accepted $25 for the favors, her usual fee. 

The crimes and misdeeds of other 
regiments were blamed on them. A dia- 
rist noted in reference to Washington that 
it “is full of men, some of them terrible 
looking fellows, especially the New York 
Fire Zouaves in their red breeches and sin- 
gular dress.” (Ellsworth’s regiment never 
wore red pants, though a regiment from 
Brooklyn did.) 

Tales about them soon crossed the 
Potomac. A letter printed in a Southern 
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Colonel! Elmer Ellsworth’s 11th New York "Fire Zouaves” depart for the war from New York City on April 29, 1861. 


They arrived in the capital exactly 
fifteen days after he had first boarded the 
Washington train to go to New York. 
Stuck firmly in his belt now was a sword, 
a large revolver, and a nasty-looking, 
foot-long bowie knife. John Hay thought 
he seemed “contented and at ease about 
his regiment.” Officially, they were des- 
ignated the 11th New York Infantry Regi- 
ment, though the press started calling 
them the “Fire Zouaves.” Someone 
dubbed them “Ellsworth’s Pet Lambs.” 
They instantly became the most famous, 


up to the abuse given it by heavy mili- 
tary use. It tended to molt from a soldier’s 
body like sheets of old plaster.) The Fire 
Zouaves were lucky. They had sufficient 
fame that when their gray uniforms 
sloughed off in a few weeks they received 
sturdier dark blue replacements. 

What really set them off from other 
regiments arriving in Washington was a 
certain flamboyance, a strut. When 
Ellsworth ordered them to cut their hair 
to no longer than an eighth-of-an-inch, 
many barbered their coifs into imagina- 


newspaper claimed that Ellsworth had to 
live in fear with a two-foot knife always 
on his person. A South Carolinian wrote 
home from Virginia: “The accounts of 
the diabolical proceedings of the New 
York volunteers, exhibiting the fiercest 
feelings of hate to the South, have in- 
flamed our soldiers to the highest degree. 
Our regiment will never be taken pris- 
oners, no matter what the odds are 
against us; and, if the New York Zouaves 
are our antagonists, we do not intend to 
take prisoners.” 
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Their reputation was plummeting 
when a fire broke out one night next door 
to Willard’s famous hotel, two blocks 
from the White House. Their assistance 
was requested. Led by Ellsworth, hun- 
dreds of his Fire Zouaves raced toward 
the blaze, twenty blocks away. They clam- 
bered about the burning building in he- 
roic fashion. One of them, dragging a 
hose, shinnied up a drainpipe to get to 
the roof. Another dangled upside down 
from the eaves, to spray water into the 
flames. Within two hours they brought 
the fire under control. They were con- 
gratulated by Ellsworth, and by one of the 
Willard brothers (Henry or Joseph) who 
offered them a fine breakfast for their ef- 
forts. The Zouaves gave themselves three 
cheers, and, after devouring the proffered 
provisions, returned to their quarters on 
the Hill. 

Not long after this incident the army 
transferred Ellsworth and his regiment 
from their temporary lodgings to a sec- 
tion of the District called Giesboro, down 
the Potomac a bit, well away from the 
central core of Washington City. A man 
who owned a nearby farm told friends 
he was “much concerned” when he 
learned of their transfer to his sector. A 
neighbor complained that his fruit kept 
disappearing and that some Zouaves 
were “insulting the females.” 

Mostly, they settled into military life. 
They drilled. Colonel Ellsworth was strict 
with them, yet loving. Those who did not 
care properly for their muskets spent a 
day or two in the guard house. One of 
his soldiers later spoke in awe at the 
“magnetism Col. Ellsworth had over the 
regiment.” On the day of Willard’s fire, 
John Hay jotted in his diary, “Their re- 
spectful demeanor to their chief and his 
anxious solicitude for their comfort & 
safety are absolutely touching to behold.” 
Three days later Hay wrote, “We spent 
this afternoon at Camp Lincoln, the habi- 
tation of Ellsworth’s ‘pet lambs. They 
seemed very comfortable and happy. 
Ellsworth was playing ball with them as 
we approached, looking fine and blouzy 
in his red shirt.” 

The camp of Ellsworth and his Fire 
Zouaves lay only five miles across the 
river from Alexandria. 


+ + + 


ON THE AFTERNOON OF MAY 23, fol- 
lowing a meeting with Brigadier General 


Ellsworth’s Zouaves fight the fire that erupted next door to Willard’s 


Hotel in Washington D.C. 


Joseph K. Mansfield, Ellsworth returned 
to camp, thoughtful. He had just learned 
that the army this very night was send- 
ing a large force across the Potomac to 
Virginia. If successful in this thrust, 
Lincoln’s regiments would entrench 
themselves in a crescent, from Alexandria 
northward a dozen miles or more. 
Ellsworth gathered his Zouaves and told 
them they would be advancing against 
Alexandria in a few hours. When they 
reached there, he said, he wanted them 
to remain in control of their emotions. 
“Now go to your tents,” he said, “and re- 
main quiet until called.” 

A while later a reporter for the New 
York Tribune dropped by. It was dark 
now, and as he approached the camp, he 
was struck by its beauty, the tents aglow 
from within like Chinese lanterns, the 
river beyond them silver in the moon- 
light. He could hear the bustle of the Fire 
Zouaves getting ready for battle, the 
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clacking of their guns, the stir of their 
marching feet, their singing. He was es- 
pecially moved when he heard the en- 
tire regiment spontaneously break into 
“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” a 
thousand fervid voices belting out that 
patriotic melody. 

In his tent Ellsworth felt the me- 
grims. He pawed through his clothes, 
looking for the perfect uniform. As an 
impoverished boy from a backwash vil- 
lage in northern New York, he had long 
enjoyed playing dress-up. If he was to die 
the next day, he wondered which getup 
would be most appropriate. He chose a 
subdued gray outfit, then draped a gaudy 
medal around his neck, one given him in 
Baltimore when his Chicago Cadets had 
performed there. Its flashiness somehow 
seemed right for this special occasion. He 
wrote two notes. He told his parents he 
and his 11th were about to cross to Vir- 
ginia. “We have no means of knowing 


1861 


Harper's Weekly, May 25, 


what reception we are to meet with,” he 
said. “I am inclined to the opinion that 
our entrance to the City of Alexandria 
will be hotly contested, as I am just in- 
formed that a large force [of reinforce- 
ments] have arrived there today.” He de- 
clared himself ready. “I am perfectly 
content to accept whatever my fortune 
may be.” To his fiancée, the young and 
vapid Miss Spafford, he wrote: “If any- 
thing should happen—Darling, just ac- 
cept this assurance, the only thing I can 
leave you—The highest happiness I 
looked for on earth was a union with 
you.... God bless you, my own darling.” 
She hardly deserved such devotion.’ 


* + + 


ABOUT TWO O°’CLOCK in the morn- 
ing the Zouaves moved by company to 
the river bank, where men of the 71st 
New York awaited them with rowboats. 
The moon was settling now, but its rays 
still lit the beach as they clambered into 
the boats. Somehow, news about their de- 


Alfred R. Waud's May 1861 sketch of 
Alexandria, Virginia, as viewed from the 
Maryland side of the Potomac River. 


Left: Brigadier General Joseph K. Mansfield. 


parture had spread. Despite the late hour, 
spectators gathered to gawk, standing dis- 
cretely off to the side, occasionally peer- 
ing in the direction of the darkened and 
still city of Alexandria a few miles away. 

The small craft, laden with men and 
equipment, waddled out to the Baltimore 
and Mount Vernon, waiting in mid-river. 
The transfer took about two hours. By 
the time the Zouaves climbed aboard, the 
moon had almost disappeared below the 
horizon. The men could just detect a sil- 
houette of the military ship Pawnee a few 
hundred yards nearer the Virginia coast- 
line. 

Scott and Mansfield’s complex plan 
required the Zouaves on the ships to 
await a signal from the 1st Michigan that 
it had successfully crossed the Long 
Bridge, miles away, and had marched 
southward in the darkness until it had 
arrived at the outskirts of Alexandria. But 
the captains of the two steamships chose 
not to linger in the river and started im- 
mediately toward the silent city. 


+ + + 


IT WAS ABOUT FIVE O’CLOCK, the 
light still murky. The ships bumped into 
the wharf and the 11th began to disem- 
bark. General Mansfield had assigned 
Ellsworth two tasks, both to be accom- 
plished as quickly as possible: to cut 
Alexandria’s telegraph lines and to tear 
up or barricade the railroad tracks out 
of town. Ellsworth asked Lieutenant R.B. 
Lowry, who had rowed in from the Paw- 
nee a few minutes earlier, where the tele- 


graph office was. Standing at the dock as 
his men slowly gathered, removing from 
the ships their cumbersome equipment, 
Ellsworth felt an urgent need for speed. 
Since there seemed no likelihood of a 
battle here, he wanted to move immedi- 
ately to fulfill his two primary goals. Nei- 
ther task would require many men. His 
first concern was the railroad. He dis- 
patched a company to take possession of 
the depot, and rip up the tracks near it. 

Ellsworth ordered his adjutant to 
form the regiment near the wharf. He 
knew this organizational process might 
take a full hour. While they were gather- 
ing, he told the adjutant, he would lead a 
small party to the telegraph office.’ 

He was about to start with two mem- 
bers of his staff, each having no immedi- 
ate military duties: his secretary, Lieuten- 
ant Henry J. Winser, and the regimental 
chaplain, the Reverend Edward W. 
Dodge. Edward H. House, a reporter 
from the New York Tribune, decided to 
join this trio. At the last moment Ells- 
worth realized it might be unsafe to wan- 
der the early morning streets of Alexan- 
dria without a few armed infantrymen, 
and he turned to a company, forming 
near him, and ordered a squad of five 
enlisted men to come along. 

These nine moved quickly, search- 
ing for the telegraph office. They had 
walked several blocks and were almost at 
their goal when Ellsworth stopped and 
spoke to the sergeant commanding the 
four enlisted Zouaves, ordering him to 
return to the wharf and bring the rest of 
the company “here.” He did not share 
with his small posse what he had in mind, 
but it may have dawned on him he was 
getting a bit far from the docks, deep into 
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the bowels of the city; peril might be lurk- 
ing nearby. While there seemed no im- 
mediate danger, it would be prudent to 
act cautiously. 

The precise order of the coming 
events, what was said, or not said, is in 
dispute, but eyewitness accounts, plus 
logic, provide a plausible scenario." 


* * * 


AS ELLSWORTH STOOD NOT FAR © 


FROM THE DOOR of the telegraph of- 
fice, he noticed in the dawn’s early light a 
flag flying above a three-story building, 
diagonally across the street. Later on, 
some people stated that he had had this 
object in mind from the beginning, even 
that he had personally promised Mrs. 
Lincoln he would tear down that offen- 
sive symbol. There might be some truth 
here, he may have told her something of 
the sort. But this interpretation ignores 
Mansfield’s orders to Ellsworth about the 
telegraph, and the fact that until Lieuten- 
ant Lowry gave him directions, Ellsworth 
had no certain knowledge of the location 
of the office, nor that it would be near 
Jim Jackson’s flagpole. Besides, several se- 
cession flags were unfurled above Alex- 
andria; Jackson’s was merely one of them. 

Itis normal practice for an army en- 
tering hostile territory to take down ev- 
ery enemy flag in sight, and raise their 
own banners. Among other things, this 
action indicates you have possession of 
the area. (For example, think of the flag- 
raising atop Mount Suribachi on Iwo 
Jima.) The fact that Jackson’s flag flew 
over a hotel, private property, might not 
have mattered to Ellsworth, but it is pos- 
sible he suspected the building was be- 
ing used by local Confederates as a mili- 
tary headquarters, thus accounting for 
the huge banner high above it. 

Perhaps Ellsworth should have acted 
less recklessly. After all, he commanded a 
full regiment participating in a large and 
important mission. His primary duty had 
been to clip the telegraph line before any 
messages could be sent to Richmond. 
Ellsworth’s apparently rash behavior 
likely resulted from youthful ardor, that 
this moment represented his first real 
military action. Ellsworth had told his 
regiment only a dozen hours earlier, “I 
will never order one of you to go where I 
fear to lead.” Whatever his exact motiva- 
tion, he was obviously pulsating with ki- 
netic energy, moving about quickly, 


changing directions abruptly. But here, 
in front of the hotel, after orderiny his 
sergeant to go get reinforcements, he 
stood still for a second, mulling some- 
thing over. He did not say what. Then he 
crossed to the Marshall House ancl en- 
tered, his seven companions trailirg si- 


' lently behind him. 


Inside, near the door, stood some- 
one behind a counter. Ellsworth 
brusquely asked about the flag. The nan, 


_ obviously agitated, said he was just a 


boarder at this hotel, he knew nothing 
about any flag. Ellsworth made no :om- 
ment, and sprang toward the stairs, The 
others followed. Between each floor of 
the building, the stairway rose six steps 
toa landing, then turned and spiraled up 
another six steps. Not pausing at the sec- 
ond floor, Ellsworth ascended toward the 
attic. As it turned out, there were a few 
lodgers there, asleep. Jim Jackson often 
utilized this garret, a single large open 
chamber, to house guests. As Ellsworth 
and his crew stomped in, several men in 
their beds looked up, startled. Ellsworth 
ignored them. In the dim light he zould 
see the butt of the flagpole, resting on the 
floor, its halyards hanging loosely. He 
grasped the ropes, yanked, and pulled the 
flag down. His secretary, Winser, aad a 
knife, and Ellsworth used it to clip the 
flag from its moorings. One of his party 
reached toward it, to snip off a piece as a 
souvenir, but Ellsworth roughly pulled it 
away, muttering that he wanted tc send 
it undamaged to New York. He turned 
with it and started toward the stairs, awk- 
wardly twisting the immense cloth, as big 
as six blankets, into some kind of bundle, 
fumbling with its size. 


* * * 


WHILE THIS WAS ENSUING, on the 
first floor the man behind the counter— 
probably the clerk, William H. Harper, 
twenty-eight—told a black femaie ser- 
vant to wake the proprietor. When she 
did so, Jim Jackson roused himself to see 
what was transpiring in his establish- 
ment; she emphasized these strangers 
were armed and uniformed, and that they 
did not appear to be local militiamen. 
Jackson may have been a bit hunz-over 
from the previous night’s celebration, but 
the woman’s news spurred him to action. 
Without bothering to put on his shoes, 
he grabbed a double-barreled shotgun, 
told the messenger to reveal none of this 
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to his wife Susan, and started up the 
stairs. He had just reached the second 
floor as the first Union man appeared on 
the landing on the stairs above him. 

It was Corporal Francis (“Frank”) E. 
Brownell, ranking enlisted man in 
Ellsworth’s band, a rifle in his grasp, act- 
ing as the party’s vanguard. There is no 
reliable record that Jackson said a single 
word during the next few seconds, so it 
is impossible to know what he was think- 
ing. But we can be confident he could not 
have been positive by glancing quickly at 
Brownell’s uniform that the corporal was 
a Union soldier, but the hotel man prob- 
ably saw Ellsworth beginning to appear 
on the scene just above Brownell’s shoul- 
der. Here was Elmer Ellsworth, a second 
uniformed stranger, his hands wrapped 
around the flag, the very symbol Jim Jack- 
son had, the night before, promised to 
protect with his life. Whoever these 
people were, they were stealing his flag, 
taunting him in his own hotel. Jackson 
could not have known how many others 
were behind these two uniformed men, 
but the sight of the flag was enough to 
activate him. He aimed his gun upward— 


Corporal Francis (“Frank”) E. Brownell 
poses with the flag that had flown over 
the Marshall House before being cut 
down by Ellsworth. 


toward Brownell. Though fully capable 
of violence, Jackson likely only wanted 
his flag back, but the stairwell was murky. 
Everything now happened very fast. 
Frank Brownell, a New York “laddie” 
(as firemen called each other), was 
twenty years old. He observed a sturdy 
individual leap from the shadows, a shot- 
gun in hand, its gaping double-barrels 
pointing at him, only three or four feet 
from his chest. Instinctively, the corpo- 
ral sprang forward into the air, sweep- 
ing the barrel of the shotgun aside with 
his rifle. The two weapons clanged to- 
gether like medieval lances. As Brownell’s 
feet landed on the planking of the sec- 
ond floor, Jackson’s arm muscles instinc- 
tively jerked his gun back toward its 
original position. His gun went off, its 
blast echoing through the morning’s 
stillness. Jackson then whirled and aimed 
his second shell straight at Brownell. The 
two fired their weapons simultaneously. 
Jackson’s blast missed Brownell’s head by 
only inches, the slugs mashing through 
a doorway beyond him. Brownell’s bul- 
let caught Jackson high on the bridge of 
his nose, and blew out his left eye, its 


‘ 


( 


powder blackening what remained of the 
Virginian’s face. Jackson was dead, of 
course, but Brownell, who had never 
been in such a situation, without think- 
ing, charged ahead and shoved his bayo- 
net into Jackson’s chest. The impact of 
either the bullet or the bayonet thrust 
knocked Jackson backward, and he 
tumbled down the next set of stairs, 
landing in a bloody mess, face down, on 
the landing between the second and first 
floors. Francis E. Brownell had just 
gained instant renown. He would win 
the Medal of Honor for his instinctive 
action, the second person in American 
history so honored. 


+ + * 


ABOVE CORPORAL BROWNELL ON 
THE STAIRS, there was instant confu- 
sion. When Jackson’s first shot exploded 
in the stairwell, most of Ellsworth’s party 
were still out of sight of the action, above 
the landing. The third member of the 
group, coming just behind Ellsworth, his 


hand on the young colonel’s shoulder for 
steadiness in the gloom, was Edward 
House, the reporter. Then: BANG! 
BANG-BANG!! The fourth man on the 
stairs, Lieutenant Winser, was entirely 
blocked from the scene by the turn of the 
stairs. He shouted, “Who is it?” ran down 
a few steps, and looked. He saw the body 
of Elmer Ellsworth, crumpled at the foot 
of the stairway, blood pooling away from 
a gaping hole in his chest. Jim Jackson’s 
blast had hit the decorative Baltimore 
medal that Ellsworth had donned not 
many hours before, with enough force to 
ram pieces of the medal into his back- 
bone. 

The rest of Ellsworth’s tiny band felt 
very vulnerable. They numbered only 
seven now, four enlisted men with slow- 
to-reload rifles, an unarmed reporter, a 
secretary, and a chaplain. Around them, 
they could hear hotel doors opening and 
slamming. Here, on the second floor, 
doorways cracked a few inches and faces 
peered at them. How many boarders did 


A mortally wounded Elmer Ellsworth is avenged by Corporal Frank Brownell, 
who is shown shooting Jim Jackson in this historically inaccurate 


dramatization of the events of May 24, 1861. 
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this building hold? How many might be 
Confederate soldiers? How about 
Alexandria’s citizens outside, especially 
those with guns? 

Brownell reloaded his weapon. He 
and his three comrades jumped into a 
position Ellsworth had taught them: they 
pressed their backs together, and faced 
outward. They screamed at the curious 
onlookers to return to their rooms, and 
lock their doors. Reverend Dodge kept 
his eye on the stairs going to the attic, 
and House, the reporter, ran down- 
stairs—stepping over Jackson’s corpse— 
to see if danger lurked below, and to look 
outside for their own reinforcements. 
They had been in the hotel only a few 
minutes, but it seemed longer. They felt 
trapped, and frightened. They might slip 
out now, but their sense of decency made 
them want to bring Ellsworth’s body 
with them. 

Later, they would learn that the com- 
pany that Ellsworth had ordered “here” 
had gotten lost on the way. In a bit, the 
rest of Company A arrived outside. It 
dawned on Edward House, the corre- 
spondent for the Tribune, that nobody 
had yet checked the telegraph office, and 
he pointed some Zouaves to the place. It 
turned out to be empty, its door ajar. 


They were too late. The chief operator of | 


the telegraph office, a Mr. Kates, had 
slipped in earlier, and wired a message to 
Richmond, revealing to state authorities 
what was transpiring in Alexandria. 

Meanwhile, Susan Jackson had 
emerged from her first-floor apartment 
and found her husband’s mangled body. 
She pressed her fists against her brow and 
wailed madly. Eventually, Susan Jackson, 
her daughters, and Amos Fox, co-owner 
of the Marshall House, picked up 
Jackson’s remains and dressed them in 
the uniform of the artillery company he 
had failed to create the previous year. Fox 
put Susan and at least her eldest daugh- 
ter, almost fourteen, both spattered in 
blood, into a surrey, and drove them to 
the town of Fairfax Court House. Jim 
Jackson was sometime later buried in the 
family homestead, near his father’s grave. 
For a while, the spot had no gravestone, 
to prevent Union troops from finding 
and desecrating it. 


+ + aa 


JIM JACKSON for a time was quite fa- 
mous. On the afternoon of this incident, 


a panel of Alexandria’s citizens met as a 
“coroner’s inquest.” After reviewing the 
scattered evidence, they officially con- 
cluded he had been killed while legally 
defending his home, his property. The 
Richmond Dispatch wrote this editorial: 
“The blood of the first Martyr has flowed. 
A Virginia citizen, defending the flag of 
his country, has been cut down by the 
murderous minions of despotic power.” 
The Dispatch described him as a “noble 
Virginia patriot ... one of the most ex- 
emplary citizens of Alexandria.” His 
death, the paper concluded, meant: “We 
are in war, with depraved, brutal and 
merciless savages, and our only motto, by 
day and night, should be ‘War to the 
Knife.” (During the next two months, be- 
fore astonishing levels of gore on count- 
less Civil War battlefields made folks for- 
get “Jim Jackson, the Martyr,” generous 
Southerners raised a fund of money for 
his widow and their three daughters.) 


bulliest little cuss that ever stood around 
in a pair of boots.” Other Zouaves swore 
vengeance. Many wrote a slogan, a prom- 
ise, on their caps, “Revenge for Ells- 
worth!” Their obvious excitement, along 
with their reputation for volatility, caused 
Washington’s military authorities to place 
guards around their encampment. 

Ellsworth’s death struck a national 
nerve. As Hay would later say: “He was, 
perhaps, not a man of our time.” Cities 
across the nation flew the American flag 
at half-staff. 

Lincoln, when he heard of the inci- 
dent that morning, was possibly the per- 
son most disturbed by his young friend’s 
death. Just afterward, an observer drop- 
ping by the White House to see him, 
found him sobbing uncontrollably, his 
face pressed into a handkerchief. The 
president stuttered an apology, saying he 
had just been told of Ellsworth’s demise 
only minutes earlier, “The event was so 


Alfred R. Waud’s sketch of the funeral service held for Elmer Ellsworth 
in the East Room of the White House. 


* * + 


ELMER ELLSWORTH was the first 
prominent Union soldier killed during 
the Civil War. When his pet lambs first 
heard of his death, they took it hard. Few 
had actually known him more than a few 
weeks, but his energy and charm had 
stirred them to action, and he represented 
something fine, something noble, about 
them all. Many wept in rage and grief. 
“Did you know him?” one of them, his 
dirty cheeks streaked with tears, asked 
John Hay. “Yes,” Hay answered. “Then,” 
the Zouave sobbed, “you knowed the 
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unexpected,” he said, “and the recital so 
touching that it unmanned me.” 

The following day the president and 
his wife held a ceremony at the White 
House. They stood near Elmer Ells- 
worth’s body, lying in state, as well-wish- 
ers and curiosity-seekers ambled past. 
Nearby stood Secretary of War Simon 
Cameron, Secretary of State William 
Seward, General-in-Chief Winfield 
Scott, General Mansfield, and half a 
dozen other prominent dignitaries. 
During the ceremonies Frank Brownell 
bit his lip to keep himself from weep- 
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ing openly, and blood trickled down 
his chin. 

The president penned a moving note 
to Ellsworth’s parents. Lincoln spoke of 
how the young man’s “promised useful- 
ness” and “bright hopes” had been 
dashed. He enumerated some of Ells- 
worth’s special qualities, as he had per- 
sonally seen them: “a fine intellect, an 
indomitable energy ... a good heart ... 
singularly modest and deferential in so- 
cial discourse.” Lincoln said he had never 
heard Ellsworth “utter a profane, or an 
intemperate word.” He closed his note to 
the mother and father: “In the hope that 
it may be no intrusion upon the sacred- 
ness of your sorrow, I have ventured to 
address you this tribute to the memory 
of my young friend, and your brave and 
early fallen child. May God give you that 
consolation which is beyond all earthly 
power. Sincerely your friend in a com- 
mon affliction—A. Lincoln.”® 


Ellsworth a trifle callow, Jackson with his 
guileless truculence, two minor hapless 
characters of an epic play. In one of the 
first scenes of this long war’s Act One they 
had stumbled out of the wings into the 
limelight. 

They were now laid to rest—among 
the first of the six hundred thousand to 
come. 
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Elmer Ellsworth’s portrait and blood-stained uniform (center) on display among a 
variety of other military accouterments. 


ba + + 


TWO MEN—JAMES JACKSON AND 
ELMER ELLSWORTH—extraordinarily 
different in so many ways, were now for- 
ever united in death, each a hero in his 
region. Both had shown fealty to their 
causes. Ellsworth with his infectious 
charm, Jackson the charmless lout, 


(Richmond, 1862); Edith Moore 
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Collective Biography (undated, privately 
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the Zouaves: John Hay, “Ellsworth,” 
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“pennies for books,” and “romantic 
devotion”); Hay, Inside Lincoln’s White 
House, edited by Michael Burlingame 
and John R. Turner Ettlinger 
(Carbondale, Illinois, 1997): “contented 
and at ease” (p. 1); the prostitute (p. 
20); “blouzy” (p. 23); “terrible looking 
fellows”: John H. Wheeler, Diary, May 9, 
1861, LC; “inflamed our soldiers”: 
Charleston Courier, May 14, 1861. 


. Landing: Washington Star, May 24, 


1861; United States Naval War Records 
Office, Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Navies in the War of the 
Rebellion 30 vols. (Washington, 1894- 
1922), IV, 477-82. 


. See, especially, Edward House account, 


New York Tribune, June 1, 1861; Frank 
E. Brownell, “The Death of Colonel 
Ellsworth,” The Story of American 
Heroism (Springfield, Ohio, 1896), pp. 
26-31; Edward B. Knox, “The Capture 
of Alexandria and the Death of 
Ellsworth,” Military Essays and 
Recollections (Chicago, 1894), MOLLUS, 
I, 13 [Lieutenant Knox arrived at the 
hotel just after the incident and 
interviewed the four enlisted man who 
had been on the stairs]. The person at 
the counter: Life of James W. Jackson, 
probably written by Jackson’s brother 
Charles, says it was someone named 
“Mr, Alexander.” The city’s 1860 census 
listed a William M. Harper, twenty- 
eight, as a “resident” of the hotel, and he 
was likely the hotel’s clerk, at least in 
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him with a Mr. Alexander when he took 
over the hotel. 


. Joseph Mills Hanson, Bull Run 


Remembers (Manassas, 1953), pp. 83-85. 
Several newspapers reported in June 
that she received $1,100 from Mobile 
alone. 


. Comings, p. 6; Lucien E. Chittenden, 
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Chittenden, April 15, 1861-June 14, 1861 
(San Diego, 1969), p. 56; “bulliest little 
cuss” and “not a man of our time”: Hay, 
At Lincoln’s Side, edited by Michael 
Burlingame (Carbondale, Illinois, 
2000), p. 123; Lincoln’s reaction: New 
York Herald, May 25, 1861, Brownell, p. 
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of Abraham Lincoln (New Brunswick, 
1953), IV, 385-86. 
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JAY’S MILL: The Opening Action 


TWENTY-NINE-YEAR-OLD COLONEL DANIEL MCCOOK (“Colonel 
Dan’ to his men) led his mixed Ohio-IIlinois brigade of Major 
Above: “The First Gun at Chickamauga,” a depiction of General Gordon Granger’s Reserve Corps south down the 
the fighting at Reed’s Bridge during the early morning hours | LaFayette Road from Rossville, Georgia, on the late afternoon 
of September 18, 1863. | of September 18, 1863. Together with Colonel John G. Mitchell’s 


LARRY J. DANIEL 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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at Chickamauga 


brigade, trailing a couple of hours in his rear, he had been 
ordered to support Colonel Robert H.G. Minty’s cavalry bri- 
gade at Reed’s Bridge, about six miles southeast of Rossville 
over Chickamauga Creek. Unknown to McCook, Minty had 
withdrawn that afternoon after serious fighting at the bridge. 


Neither McCook nor Mitchell was fit, the former having 
struggled for months with the aftereffects of pneumonia, the 
latter barely having recovered from a bout with smallpox. About | 
sunset McCook’s 2,200 bluecoats filed onto the Reed’s Bridge | 
Road and established a defensive position facing east in the 
thick woods about a mile from the bridge. Minty could not be | 
found. Citizens claimed that he had moved off to the north, | 
but since McCook had just come from that direction, the story 
could hardly be believed.' 

Two companies of the 69th Ohio Infantry, a regiment on 
detached service from Mitchell’s brigade, advanced to within a 
hundred yards of the Reed’s Bridge Road and Jay’s Mill Road 
intersection. Earlier in the day, as a Confederate column had | 
cleared the bridge, no officer had been posted at the intersec- | 
tion to inform those in the rear to turn south toward Jay’s Mill. 
Subsequently, in the darkness, a trickle of Southern noncom- 
batants continued west along the Reed’s Bridge Road and | 
stumbled into the waiting hands of the Buckeyes. The first un- 
suspecting group was the eight-member brass band of Major 
General John Bell Hood’s division who, believing the darkened 
camp in the distance to be occupied by Confederates, calmly 
walked in and fell captive. “We'll, Pll be damn! Where did you 
fellows come from?” blurted one. Five surgeons and an officer 
from Brigadier General Evander McNair’s brigade rode up next; 
all fell captive save one. Hearing a cluster of mounted men ap- 
proach, an Ohioan shouted: “Halt! Who comes there?” “Who 
the hell are you?” came the reply. The Federals unleashed a vol- 
ley, as the riders wheeled about and rode off into the pitch black. 
And so it continued until 11:00 p.m., by which time twenty- 
two Confederates had been bagged, including a major, whose 
horse was presented to McCook.’ 

The Yankees actually missed the grand prize that evening. 
Brigadier General John Pegram, commanding a division in 
Brigadier General Nathan Bedford Forrest’s cavalry corps, rode 
with his staff and body guard from his camp on the east side of 
Alexander’s Bridge on a night reconnoiter. Galloping west along 
Reed’s Bridge Road, he, too, suddenly found himself in the midst 
of the Ohio outpost. Being told the unit’s identification, Pegram, | 
calmly maintaining his composure, turned the head of his horse | 
and, along with his men, casually rode into the darkness.” 

| 


As McCook began interrogating his prisoners, he became 
giddy with anticipation. He concluded that a lone Confederate 
brigade (McNair’s) had become isolated on the west side of 
Chickamauga Creek. Exactly how he arrived at this conclusion 
is curious, since his own dispatches reveal that prisoners claimed 
that they came from two brigades—Brigadier Generals Bushrod 
Johnson’s and Evander McNair’s—and still others said “Hood’s 
division.” He (as senior officer) nonetheless made plans for his 
and Mitchell’s brigades, together about 3,800 bayonets and two 
batteries, to capture what he clearly believed to be a single bri- 
gade. What he did not know was that a sizable portion of Gen- 
eral Braxton Bragg’s Army of Tennessee—seven divisions to be 
exact—had already crossed to the west bank! At 3:00 a.m. on 
the 19th, McCook appeared in the camp of the 69th Ohio and 
ordered Lieutenant Colonel Joseph Brigham to proceed with 
his regiment at first light to Reed’s Bridge and destroy it, thus 
cutting off the escape route. Interestingly, two days after the 
Battle of Chickamauga, when McCook made his report, he con- 
veniently failed to mention the idea that so enthralled him.* 
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McCook’s and Mitchell’s men awak- 
ened early on the cold morning of the 19th, 
the last not having arrived until 3:00 a.m. 
An hour later, Brigham’s 69th, guided by 
an old farmer whose life had been threat- 
ened, proceeded through the woods north 
of the road toward the bridge. The Ohio- 
ans easily scattered the few pickets at the 
bridge without firing a shot. Brigham’s 
men found dozens of smoldering camp- 
fires, indicating a once-sizable bivouac. 
They had to do their work and do it 
quickly.° 

As the Buckeyes began pulling up 
bridge planks and piling them for a fire, 
they could not have seen a churning col- 
umn of dust nor hear the rumble of hooves 
three-quarters of a mile to the southeast; 
it was trouble. A 2,500-man brigade of 
Forrest's corps, advancing from its camp 
at Alexander’s Bridge, galloped hard up the 
Jay’s Mill Road, attempting to develop the 
enemy’s flank. Its commander, Brigadier 
General Henry B. Davidson, though a West 
Pointer, was new to his brigade (he had ar- 
rived only hours earlier) and field com- 
mand (he had previously served in staff 
positions). Davidson’s brigade pulled rein 
at Jay’s Mill, temporarily camping along 
the road. A squadron of the Ist Georgia 
Cavalry, spearheading the column, contin- 
ued north toward the Reed’s Bridge Road.° 

The Ohioans at the bridge soon heard the crack of mus- 
kets. They hastily abandoned their work and dashed back east, 
firing as they withdrew. Years after the war, veterans of the 
69th insisted that they had successfully destroyed the bridge 
before they departed; they had not. The Confederates pulled 
lumber off the nearby Reed barn and used the planks to re- 
pair the damaged section of the bridge.’ 

The Georgians called for an additional squadron, then 
the entire regiment, and soon all of Davidson’s brigade ad- 
vanced in a dismounted line of battle, engaging in a “quite 
severe” firefight with McCook’s skirmishers. Two pieces of 
Captain Gustave Huwald’s Tennessee Battery, drawn in part 
by mules, unlimbered in the eastern edge of Jay’s Field and 
opened fire, but the shots went high and caused no damage. 
After extended skirmishing, the Federals received McCook’s 
order to break off the engagement, and they began an awk- 
ward withdrawal. The shooting suddenly ended. Forrest and 
Pegram arrived on the scene and conversed. A twenty-man 
scouting party reconnoitered west along Reed’s Bridge Road 
for half a mile. One of their number, Captain H.B. Clay, re- 
called seeing nothing and hearing birds chirping.® 

Confusion reigned. As McCook prepared his brigades to 
advance, a courier suddenly rode up and delivered a terse dis- 
patch from Lieutenant General William S. Rosecrans, com- 
manding the Army of the Cumberland, ordering him to with- 
draw “if not already too late.” (Resistance encountered by 
Union cavalry at the bridges the previous day had obviously 
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A Pictorial Hi 


Museum of the Confederacy, Richmond 


Generals in Blue 
Generals in Blue 


Left to right: Colonel Daniel McCook, Colonel John G. Mitchell, 


and Brigadier General John Pegram. 


alarmed army headquarters.) Bewildered and certain that 
Rosecrans could not possibly be aware of the golden oppor- 


| tunity that lay before him, McCook nonetheless obeyed or- 


ders and began a withdrawal. 

Simultaneously, a “great cloud of dust was distinctly seen 
in the direction of LaFayette and coming near us,’ remem- 
bered Mitchell. “Through my glass the head of the column of 
troops was soon seen and readily distinguished as Genl. Geo. 
H. Thomas Headquarters flag.” Brigadier Generals Absalom 
Baird’s and John M. Brannan’s divisions of Thomas’ XIV Corps 
had opportunely come into view at the Elijah Kelly cabin on 
the LaFayette Road, with Thomas in the lead. Despite criti- 
cism from peers and modern historians for always moving 
too slowly, Thomas on this occasion had made good time dur- 
ing a difficult night march. Had he arrived two hours later, 
even an hour later, Forrest would undoubtedly have secured 
the coveted LaFayette Road, if only temporarily. Meeting Tho- 
mas, McCook desperately sought the corps commander’s per- 
mission to revoke Rosecrans’ order. 

Thomas, in essence, split the difference. He obeyed the 
letter of the order and directed McCook and Mitchell to with- 
draw. He nonetheless bought into McCook’s story and deter- 
mined to capture the isolated brigade himself. Although Tho- 
mas had been on the march all night long, it apparently never 
occurred to the Virginia-born corps commander that Bragg’s 
positions could also have radically changed during the night. 
(The Confederate brigade in question was in fact no longer 
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even in the vicinity.) Thomas correctly believed the head of 
| Bragg’s army to be on the west bank of Chickamauga Creek at 
Alexander’s Bridge, a mile and a half upriver from Reed’s 
Bridge. He also undoubtedly knew (or should have known) 
that a gap one and three-quarters mile long existed between 
his right and the Viniard farm, held by the far left of Major 
General Thomas Crittenden’s XXI Corps. Since Thomas had 
taken back roads to get to Kelly’s, Crittenden initially remained 
unaware of his presence on his left. He thus sent Colonel Wil- 
liam Grose’s brigade on a reconnaissance to ascertain if the 
LaFayette Road remained clear. This brigade would be the only 
force in the gap. 

Ignoring the dangerous enemy proximity, Thomas got 
diverted by Dan McCook’s report. By chasing after a phantom 
brigade, the corps commander would be dividing his force 


UNION ORDER-OF-BATTLE 


XIV CORPS*: Major General George H. Thomas 


FIRST DIVISION 
Brigadier General Absalom Baird 


First Brigade, Colonel Benjamin F. Scribner 
38th Indiana; 2nd Ohio; 33rd Ohio; 94th Ohio; 10th Wisconsin 
Second Brigade, Brigadier General John C. Starkweather 
Ist Wisconsin; 21st Wisconsin; 24th Illinois; 79th Pennsylvania 
Third Brigade, Brigadier General John H. King 
15th U. S., Ist Battalion; 16th U. S., 1st Battalion; 18th U.S., 
Ist and 2nd Battalions; 19th U. S., 1st Battalion 
Artillery 
A, 1st Michigan Light Artillery; 4th Indiana Battery; H, 5th 
USS. Artillery 


THIRD DIVISION 
Brigadier General John M. Brannan 


First Brigade, Colonel John M. Connell 
17th Ohio; 31st Ohio; 38th Ohio (on train guard, not engaged); 
82nd Ohio 
Second Brigade, Colonel John T. Croxton 
4th Kentucky; 10th Kentucky; 10th Indiana; 74th Indiana 
Third Brigade, Colonel Ferdinand Van Derveer 
9th Ohio; 35th Ohio; 2nd Minnesota; 87th Indiana 
Artillery 
D, Ist Michigan Light Artillery; C, 1st Ohio Light Artillery; I, 
4th U.S. Artillery 
*Only two of three divisions initially engaged at Jay’s Mill 


RESERVE CORPS**: Major General Gordon Granger 


FIRST DIVISION 
Second Brigade, Colonel John G. Mitchell 
98th Ohio; 113th Ohio; 121st Ohio; 78th Illinois; 
18th Battery, Ohio Light Artillery 


SECOND DIVISION 
Second Brigade, Colonel Daniel McCook 
85th Illinois; 86th Ilinois; 125th Illinois; 52nd Ohio; 69th Ohio; 
I, 2nd Illinois Light Artillery 


**Only two brigades engaged at Jay’s Mill 
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and extending his left yet another mile north. It would have 
been more prudent had he posted a brigade at the McDonald 
House and south along the Brotherton Road, consolidating 
his position at Kelly’s, and await developments. Bragg, not 
knowing that Thomas now overlapped his right, continued to 
believe that he had turned Rosecrans’ left in the vicinity of 
Lee & Gordon’s Mill. He thus planned a morning attack on 
Crittenden’s left. Had the Southern commander launched a 
timely assault, his twenty-one brigade strike-force would al- 
most certainly have broken through the gap and isolated the 
XIV Corps. But, based upon scant information and the lure 
of the moment, Thomas attacked first. On this day, luck was 
with him.? 

Thomas assigned the task to the 4,600 bluecoats of 
Brannan’s division. Forming his brigades into column (some 


Generals in Blue 


Left to right: Third Division, XIV Corps, commanders 
Brigadier General John M. Brannan, Colonel John T. 
Croxton, and Colonel Ferdinand Van Derveer. 


CONFEDERATE ORDER-OF-BATTLE 


RESERVE CORPS*: Major General William H.T. Walker 
Ector’s Brigade, Brigadier General Matthew D. Ector 
Stone’s Alabama Battalion Sharpshooters; Pound’s 
Mississippi Battalion Sharpshooters; 29th North 
Carolina; 9th Texas; 10th Texas Cavalry (Dismounted); 
14th Texas Cavalry (Dismounted); 32nd Texas Cavalry 
(Dismounted) 
Wilson’s Brigade, Colonel Claudius C. Wilson 
25th Georgia; 29th Georgia; 30th Georgia; 1st Georgia 
Battalion Sharpshooters; 4th Louisiana Battalion 
*Only two of five brigades initially engaged at Jay’s Mill 


FORREST’S CORPS**: Brigadier General Nathan 
Bedford Forrest 


PEGRAM’S DIVISION 
Davidson’s Brigade, Brigadier General H.B. Davidson 
Ist Georgia; 6th Georgia; 6th North Carolina; 10th 
Confederate; Ruckner’s Tennessee Legion; Huwald’s 
Tennessee Battery 


ARMSTONG’S DIVISION 


Dibrell’s Brigade, Colonel George C. Dibbrell 
4th Tennessee; 8th Tennessee; 9th Tennessee; 10th 
Tennessee; 11th Tennessee; Shaw’s Battalion, 0.P. 
Hamilton’s Battalion, and R.D. Allison’s Squadron 
(Consolidated) 

Morton’s Tennessee Battery 


** Only two of four brigades engaged at Jay’s Mill 


Generals in Blue 


of the men still drinking their coffee), Brannan filed past Baird’s 
division, with Colonel John Croxton’s Second Brigade tramp- 
ing down a trail between the Reed’s Bridge Road and 
Brotherton Road, while the Third Brigade, under Colonel 
Ferdinand Van Derveer, advanced along the Reed’s Bridge 
Road, thus forming a pincers movement, designed to catch 
the Confederates in their flanks.'° 

McCook was livid. In front of a staff officer he expressed 
“indignation because of receiving his orders,” as he “was go- 
ing to take them [the enemy] and earn another star.” Croxton 
would now “do the work and win the coveted prize.” Another 
heard him grouse that Croxton had just “plucked from his 


line of battle, with three regiments in front and two in sup- 
port, and began clawing through the thickets for three-quar- 
ters of a mile. At 7:30 a.m. shots rang out—slow at first, then 
faster. The piercing rebel yell was suddenly heard. Some of 
Croxton’s skirmishers came scampering back to the main line, 
with a squadron of enemy cavalry on their heels. Unaware that 
in the wooded terrain ahead lay a solid line of Yankee infantry, 
the Confederates kept charging at full speed. The waiting blue 
infantry raised their rifles and, at a range of 150 yards, un- 
leashed a devastating volley. “I have read of cavalry charges 
and seen them in print, but that was the first reality of the 
kind I had ever witnessed and truly it was a grand sight. De- 


shoulder a [brigadier’s] star”! 


Croxton’s five regiments—one Ohio, two Kentucky, and 
two Indiana, some 2,000 men, minus their battery—formed 


CONTACT TIMES AND UNIT STRENGTHS AT JAY’S MILL 


U.S. 


McCook’s Brigade: 2,200 
Mitchell’s Brigade: 1,600 


Croxton’s Brigade: 2,000 


-- 9:00 A. M. 
10:00 A. M. 


Van Derveer’s Brigade: 1,600 


Connell’s Brigade: 1,200 
Scribner’s Brigade: 1,780 
Starkweather’s Brigade: 1,576 
King’s Brigade: 1,370 


HISTORY CORRECTED 


Forrest claimed in his after-action 
report (OR, Vol. 30, Pt. 2, p. 523) that 
Dibrell’s brigade arrived “shortly after 
we engaged the enemy.” Based upon 
this report, the National Park Service 
plaque at the Jay’s Mill Road and Reed’s 
Bridge Road intersection places 
Dibrell’s attack at 9:00 a.m. I suggest 
the entire scenario is incorrect. The first 
attack to take place was Ector’s at 10:00 
a.m., with Dibrell not arriving until 
10:30 a.m. I base my conclusions upon 
the following: 

1. The staff officer dispatched by 
Forrest could not have been sent be- 
fore 7:30 a.m., when Croxton made his 
attack. It would have taken the officer 
at least an hour to ride the seven miles 
to Dibrell’s brigade, which at that time 
was near Glass’ Mill. It would have 
taken Dibrell at least two hours to re- 
turn, placing his arrival at 10:30, just 
as Ector was withdrawing from his first 


DAYLIGHT 


10:30 A. M. 


a Hoosier. '* 


C. S. 


Davidson’s Brigade: 2,500 


7:30 A. M. — 


Wilson’s Brigade: 1,300 
Ector’s Brigade: 1,200 


Dibrell’s Brigade: 2,500 
(only slightly engaged) 


failed assault. It would have been physi- 
cally impossible for fourteen miles to 
be covered and a line of battle formed 
within an hour and a half, as the NPS 
plaque suggests. 

2. An article in the Memphis Appeal, 
October 21, 1863, entitled “Forrest’s Old 
Brigade at Chickamauga,’ was written 
by one of Dibrell’s men. It confirms the 
above conclusion, clearly stating that 
Dibrell arrived as Ector fell back. 

3. Dibrell’s brigade lost only ten 
killed and forty wounded on Septem- 
ber 19, most of them probably during 
their noon attack. (Memphis Appeal, 
October 21, 1863.) The fierce initial as- 
sault described by Van Derveer’s men 
could not possibly have resulted in so 
few casualties. The only possible con- 
clusion is that the initial assault was 
made by Ector’s brigade and his alone. 
There was nto 9:00 a.m. attack by Dibrell. 
Forrest’s memory failed him and the 
NPS plaque is incorrect. 
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serters told us not one of that squad remained unhurt,’ wrote 


Back at Jay’s Mill, the lion’s share of Davidson’s rebel bri- 


gade had dismounted—some eating 
breakfast, some smoking, still others 
laughing—unaware of the division-size 
force barreling down on them. When the 
crash of musketry was heard only a hun- 
dred yards distant, a Georgian shouted: 
“By thunder! That’s infantry!” Simulta- 
neously, the 10th Confederate Cavalry 
came careening through the brigade 
camp, one trooper yelling, “Git boys! The 
woods are full of Yankees!” A trooper of 
the 10th exclaimed: “Boys, this is hell[.] 
I’m going for cover.” He took half the bri- 
gade with him. Forrest and Pegram at last 
restored order in a ravine east of Jay’s Mill 
Road. “I'll shoot the first man that leaves 
that line,’ Colonel James R. Hart of the 
6th Georgia Cavalry shouted. The “boys 
knew that he meant it and we settled 
down on our stomachs,” recalled a 
trooper. 

Exactly what unit had suddenly 
emerged in their front was anybody’s 
guess, but there could be no doubt they 
were infantry and in large numbers. It 
soon became clear that instead of devel- 
oping the enemy’s flank, Forrest had col- 
lided with Rosecrans’ left wing! The cav- 
alryman buttressed his line by directing a 
courier to go “right over there, tell the 
holders to hold ten or twelve horses, and 
fetch the balance right here.” He then dis- 
patched a staff officer, Major Charles W. 
Anderson, to Lieutenant General Leo- 
nidas Polk’s corps headquarters, near Dr. 
Anderson’s house, requesting his other 
division, Brigadier General Frank 
Armstrong’s, nearly seven miles distant. 
Not content to wait for a response, the 
general personally galloped in search of | 
infantry support. “Hold this position, 
Pegram, until I bring up reinforcements.” 
“Tl hold them if I can, General,” came the 
reply. The hour approached 9:00 a.m.!? 


A group of cavalrymen, thought to be Confederates from a western unit. Men such as these fought at Jay’s Mill. 


Although incredibly steady under fire that day, Forrest 
nonetheless served Bragg poorly. Sent on a reconnaissance, he 
had instead become stubbornly engaged at Jay’s Mill. It would 
have been better had he disengaged and escaped south down 
Jay’s Mill Road, thus drawing the Federals closer to the Con- 
federate concentration. When he arrived at army headquar- 
ters with the alarming news of a heavy enemy column in the 
army’s right-rear, a jarred Bragg immediately dispatched Colo- 
nel Claudius C. Wilson’s brigade, which had been guarding 
the wagons of Major General William H. T. Walker’s Reserve 
Corps. Walker, wounded so many times during the Mexican 
and Seminole Wars that he had earned the nickname “Shot- 
Pouch,” personally hastened to the scene and discovered, to 
his dismay, that on the way back Forrest had copped a second 
of his brigades—Brigadier General Matthew Ector’s. Despite 
Walker’s grousing, it became clear in subsequent actions that 
Bragg would have approved the move anyway. Perhaps a de- 
fensive line could have been formed along the Bryant’s Ford 
Road, just north of the Youngblood Field, but Bragg would 
not have it. He insisted that Walker take the balance of his 
corps and drive back the Yankees in his rear.'4 

Croxton had indeed engaged a brigade in the thick un- 
derbrush fronting Jay’s Mill—not the infantry one he had been 
sent after but rather cavalry. The plan nonetheless appeared 
to be working, and all that remained was for Van Derveer’s 
brigade to come up on his left. 

Closing in on Croxton, but not yet in sight of him, was 
the three-regiment brigade of forty-year-old Mexican War vet- 
eran and prewar county sheriff Colonel Ferdinand Van 


Derveer. His twelve-year-old son Harry, who had slept at the | 
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foot of his father’s bed throughout Kentucky and Tennessee, 
accompanied him. The colonel assured his anxious wife that 
he would send their son back if a battle loomed, but he had 
waited too late. Having no guide, the troops advanced blindly 
through the woods south of the Reed’s Bridge Road. Hearing 
gunfire on his right, Van Derveer formed a line on the for- 


| ward slope ofa slight ridge. Riding along the line, he remarked 


that there would probably not be much fighting, “as he be- 
lieved the Rebels were gone.”!> 

The situation for Forrest appeared desperate. Davidson’s 
decimated brigade (he would lose a quarter of his men) barely 
continued to hold, and would soon be overlapped by Van 
Derveer. Huwald advised that he could keep firing his guns, 
but with nearly all of his horses down, he could not easily 
withdraw. Forrest called upon four officers of his escort to 
attach traces to their horses and drag a gun to safety. It was 
the commanding presence of Forrest that kept the line an- 
chored. The engagement had given him the opportunity to 
display his most conspicuous attribute: a love of battle. “You 
men are doing nobly,” he shouted. “This is not a cavalry fight 
you are putting up, it is an infantry fight. Hold the line till the 
infantry comes.”!® 

The infantry was coming. The 1,300 Georgians of Wilson’s 
brigade formed a line in Youngblood’s Field at 9:00 a.m. On 
the way to Georgia from Mississippi, Wilson had made a good- 
will gesture to his men—a furlough to visit their homes. It 
proved a mistake; five hundred never returned. A staff officer 
now warned Colonel Thomas W. Mangham of the 30th Geor- 
gia, “Colonel, we are going to have hot times over yonder; get 
your men ready.” Crossing the field, the grays came under the 
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Virginia Historical Society 


Colonel Claudius C. Wilson (left) and Major General 
William H.T. Walker. 
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Brigadier General Absalom Baird (left) and 
Brigadier General Henry B. Davidson. 


peppering fire of Yankee pickets and discovered that even 
nameless skirmishers could be lethal. As Wilson advanced, his 
right closed to within a hundred yards of Davidson's left. Once 
over the fence on the northern edge of Youngblood Field, the 
Georgians swarmed toward the Brotherton Road and slammed 
into Croxton’s right flank.'” 

Lieutenant Colonel H. D. Kingsbury of the 14th Ohio, on 
Croxton’s right, looked on in horror as he witnessed the en- 
emy advance in three lines without skirmishers. In a splendid 
bayonet charge, the 10th Kentucky (U. S.) double-quicked be- 
hind the brigade to extend the right flank, now facing south- 
west, almost at right angles to the former position. With his 
men’s ammunition rapidly depleting, Croxton slowly retired 
his line. At postwar reunions, a tradition arose that Croxton 
declared to Thomas that he would have brought in the bri- 
gade that he had been sent after, had he known precisely which 
one of the five or six he encountered that the general desired 
to have captured!'® 

On Forrest’s right flank, Ector’s brigade tramped north 
up the Jay’s Mill Road to buttress Davidson’s right flank. 
Though generally credited as being an all-Texas brigade, the 
unit was in fact a mixed one, comprised of the 29th North 
Carolina (215 men), Stone’s Alabama Battalion (111), a de- 
tachment of Pound’s Mississippi Battalion (forty-two), along 
with four under-strength Texas regiments (in all 831), for a 
total of 1,199 infantry and a battery. As they advanced, they 
saw Forrest’s wounded streaming to the rear.’ 


At 10:00 a.m. Ector formed a line of battle south of the 


| Reed’s Bridge Road. Van Derveer’s men coincidentally formed 
| almost simultaneously with their as yet unseen opponents. A 


Minnesotan noticed that “over the little rise in the woods in 
front appeared the heads of a solid line of men In gray coming 


| toward us with something like a rush.” Although initially 


shaken, Van Derveer’s men quickly stabilized, and a savage half- 
hour slug-match ensued. The colonel ordered his men to lie 


| down, as bullets “showered about us...thick as hail,” according 


to Captain Peter Troutman of the 87th Indiana who, though 
in the reserve line, “could see men dropping in our advance 
line of battle and where we were, let me tell you, was not a 
very safe place as the balls just showered about us.””” 

Hearing the din of battle, Colonel George C. Dibrell, who 
had at last arrived on the field with his cavalry brigade, or- 
dered his troopers to dismount at Jay’s Mill and, fighting as 
infantry, double-quick to Ector’s support. The Tennesseans 
arrived about 10:30, just as Ector withdrew. “Our first impres- 
sion was that they were retreating in confusion, but they soon 
satisfied us of our mistake,” noted a trooper. Ector’s men 
quickly reformed.”! 

Concerned about his right flank, Ector sent his adjutant, 
Captain C. B. Kilgore, to Forrest. Finding the cavalryman, 
Kilgore related, “General Forrest, General Ector directed men 
to say to you he is uneasy about his right flank.” “Tell General 
Ector that he will not need bother about his right flank,” re- 
sponded Forrest. “I'll take care of it.” Momentarily Kilgore re- 
turned to express Ector’s fear about his left flank. An irritated 
Forrest barked: “Tell General Ector that by God I am here, and 
will take care of his left flank as well as his right.””” 

Ector assaulted with renewed fury. The Yankees unleashed 
a murderous fire, “yet with their characteristic battle yell on 


| they came...until staggering, wavering under the awful slaugh- 


ter in their ranks,” recorded a Federal. Both sides lay prone 
and exchanged a lacerating fire at fifty yards. The blasts of 
Battery I, 4th U. S. Artillery, tore into Ector’s ranks, “literally 
lifting the prostate foes at the point of impact high in the air 
and hurling them back....” The Confederates finally fell back 
and disappeared into the woods.” 

Thomas committed Brannan’s First Brigade and, about 
10:00 a.m., the 4,717 infantry of Baird’s division to the relief 
of Croxton and Van Derveer. Baird’s Third Brigade, that of 
Brigadier General John H. King’s regulars, passed through 


| Croxton’s retiring line about 10:30. The 16th and 19th U. S. 


slammed into Ector’s retreating men, “rolling them up like a 
curtain.” Ector reported 138 missing, probably most of them 
captured at this point. Forrest’s bold words and popular myth 
to the contrary, Ector’s flank had been breached.”4 

Not realizing that the balance of the brigade had veered 
left, the Ist Battalion, 18th U. S., with the 94th Ohio of Colo- 
nel Benjamin Scribner’s brigade coming up on their right, 


| continued in pursuit of Wilson. So battered were the Geor- 


gians by this time that, confronted by these fresh troops, they 
easily collapsed under pressure from what one Federal officer 


| termed a “pretty sharp skirmish line.” Wilson called upon Ector 


for help, not realizing that he too was in trouble. Already the 
bluecoats had appeared in Youngblood Field, forcing the Geor- 


| gians to escape east through neighbor George Winfrey’s corn- 


field. A two-gun section of Howell’s Georgia Battery came into 
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position east of the Winfrey Field and north of the Brotherton 
Road, but it quickly had to withdraw, leaving one gun behind. 
| With the horses dead, the Federals were unable to draw it away. 
| That night, Wilson counted only 450 men, effectively knock- 
| ing his brigade out of the battle.?> 


For three and a half hours (7:30 to 11:00 a.m.) fighting 
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Grant’s Rise from 
Obscurity Pree ee 


Library of Congress 


Currier & lves’ “The Champions of the Union.” 


ALMOST EVERYONE INTERESTED | shown were only appointed in August, | Currier & Ives print thus demonstrates 
IN THE CIVIL WAR knows at least | and Scott would retire on November 1. | almost perfectly the challenge that Lin- 
vaguely of the challenges Abraham Lin- | Thus, this print reflects the Union com- | coln faced in winnowing the army to find 
coln faced in finding Union generals who mand structure around September 1, _ his ultimately triumphant military 
would fight and win, as he cycled through | 1861,when the government publishedan | chief—Ulysses S. Grant. According to 
two secretaries of war (Simon Cameron | Official Army Register that correlates | Grant scholar John Y. Simon, Grant 
and Edwin M. Stanton), four generals- | closely with the print. ranked thirty-fifth in the military chain 
in-chief, and four commanders for the It is striking that few of the 1861 | of command around this time (thirty- 
Army of the Potomac alone. A little- | Champions depicted by Currier & Ives | second by this author’s calculation).* And 
known Currier & Ives print—entitled are numbered among the leading figures | where is Lincoln’s eventual commanding 
“The Champions of the Union’—helps of the Union’s eventual victory in the | general in the sea of thirty-four Cham- 
bring Lincoln’s problem to life.! Civil War. In fact, William Sprague | pions depicted by Currier & Ives? The 

The print depicts General-in-Chief | (whose face appears between Benjamin __ printmakers identify “Genl Grant” as the 
Winfield Scott and twenty-nine other _ F. Butler and Nathaniel P. Banks) declined __ ornately bearded figure in the back row, 
Union generals (along with four naval of- __ his federal commission and continued as __just left of center, directly above Major 
ficers) in 1861. Many of the generals | governor of Rhode Island instead. The | General Nathaniel P. Banks. 
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Ironically, the Currier & Ives portrait 
of Grant is not true to life because, like 
some other Civil War depictions of him, 
it is based on a photograph of someone 
else, reportedly a beef contractor who was 
also named Grant.> However, Brigadier 
General Grant did have a full beard at the 
time, as shown in an extant October 1861 
photograph. By November, Grant’s wife 
would urge him to trim his beard, and 
his 1862 photographs would appear 
more familiar to us.° 

Another caveat: The thirty-four-of- 
ficer version of “Champions” discussed 
here recites that it was entered for copy- 
right purposes in 1861. However, there 
is another, twenty-five-officer version of 
the print, without Grant and the eight 
others in the back row.’ It is at least pos- 
sible that the version adding Grant was 
created substantially later than the other 
version, perhaps after events in 1862 sug- 
gested to Currier & Ives the desirability 
of a new edition. Whatever the details of 
portraiture and date, however, the thirty- 
four-officer version of “Champions” con- 
veys very well a sense of Grant’s standing 
in the Union’s military hierarchy as of 
September 1, 1861—cloaked in obscurity 
and more than thirty rungs down the lad- 
der from General-in-Chief Scott. 


* * * 


The year 1861 had begun with South 
Carolina already in secession, Abraham 
Lincoln, of Illinois, slated to be inaugu- 
rated as the sixteenth president of the 
United States on March 4, and former 


years out of the army and working in his 
father’s leather-goods business in Galena, 
Illinois. In January 1861 there were only 
four line-officer generals in the United 
States Army. The ranking officer was 
Winfield Scott, a veteran of the War of 
1812 and the Mexican War (1846-1848); 
he was seventy-four years old, had served 
as a major general and the general-in- 


promptly dismissed “for his treachery to 


| the flag of his country” by direction of 


President James Buchanan and, in mid- 
March, replaced as a brigadier general by 
Edwin S. Sumner. Sumner thus became 


| the first of the Union generals created by 


the disunion crisis, as well as the first 
nominated by the newly inaugurated 
Lincoln.® 

Then, early on April 12, 1861, Con- 
federate forces at Charleston, South 
Carolina, opened fire on Fort Sumter. 
Civil war was upon the regular army 
(which promptly lost more than one- 
quarter of its officers to the Confederacy), 
the Union’s volunteer forces were soon 
called into existence, and Lincoln was 
forced to find more generals for the tasks 
newly at hand. Consulting broadly, and 
taking into account military, political, 
and even ethnic considerations, Lincoln 
drew his new generals from the 1861 
regular army, former regular-army offic- 
ers, Mexican War volunteer officers, and 
others with little or no military experi- 
ence.’ By September 1, 1861, the Official 
Army Register detailed a rapidly grow- 
ing Union officer corps, well reflected by 


| Currier & Ives in “Champions.” 


As suggested by the print, Lincoln 
had by then catapulted almost to the top 
of the regular army an 1846 West Point 


Right: Detail from “Champions”; 
Grant is portrayed as the bearded 


| man in the back row, center. 


chief since 1841, and had been brevetted 


lieutenant general in 1855. Scott’s second 
in command was John E. Wool, even 
older (at seventy-six), a longtime briga- 
dier general and brevet major general. 
Both men were conspicuously infirm. 
The other two general officers as the 
year opened were Brigadier Generals 
David E. Twiggs and William S. Harney. 
In February, Twiggs surrendered his com- 
mand in Texas to secession forces. He was 


Below: Grant did have a full beard in 
1861 (left); upon his wife’s urging, he 


Captain Ulysses S$. Grant more than six | trimmed it by 1862 (right). 


graduate, George B. McClellan, who had 
resigned from the army as a captain four 
years before Fort Sumter and spent sev- 
eral years as a railroad executive in Illi- 
nois and Ohio. McClellan was first com- 
missioned for the Civil War in April 1861 
as a major general in the Ohio militia. 
With encouragement from General Scott, 
Secretary of War Cameron, and Secretary 
of the Treasury Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, 
Lincoln then appointed McClellan as the 
first new major general in the regular 
army, on May 14.!° 

McClellan soon achieved some mili- 
tary success in what is now West Virginia 
(then western Virginia). Shortly after the 
Union debacle at Bull Run on July 21, 
Lincoln called McClellan to Washington 
D.C. to command the budding Army of 
the Potomac. Ranking second only to 
General-in-Chief Scott in the Union’s 
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military hierarchy as of September 1, 
McClellan is shown at Scott’s right hand 
in “Champions,” with the superseded 
General Wool, still only a brigadier gen- 
eral and brevet major general, on Scott’s 
left. 

By then, there were eight other line- 
officer generals in the regular army—two 
additional major generals, in John C. 
Frémont and Henry W. Halleck (Frémont 
had been the 1856 Republican Party can- 
didate for president), as well as six other 
brigadier generals, in Harney, Sumner, 
Joseph K.F. Mansfield, Irvin McDowell 
(already defeated at Bull Run), Robert 
Anderson (who had commanded Fort | 
Sumter), and William S. Rosecrans.'! All 
of them appear in “Champions” except 
Harney, whom Lincoln had relieved of | 
his prewar departmental command at St. 
Louis, Missouri; by September, Frémont | 
was in command of a reconfigured de- 
partment headquartered at St. Louis. Of 
the seven newly minted generals in the 
regular army, McClellan, Frémont, 
Halleck, and Rosecrans were all former 
officers who had been out of the army 
before Fort Sumter, while Mansfield, 
McDowell, and Anderson had already 
been serving and were simply promoted | 
from lower ranks. 

By September, Lincoln also had ap- | 
pointed four major generals and fifty- 
nine brigadier generals for the volun- 
teers.!* All four of the major generals of 
volunteers appear in “Champions”— 
John A. Dix (first in seniority), Banks, 
Butler, and David Hunter.!? “Champi- 
ons” also depicts fifteen of the fifty-nine 
brigadier generals of volunteers ap- 
pointed by then—Samuel P. Heintzel- 
man, Don Carlos Buell, Thomas W. 
Sherman, John Pope, Grant, Samuel R. | 
Curtis, Jacob D. Cox, Franz Sigel, Ben- 
jamin M. Prentiss, Frederick W. Lander, 
Benjamin F. Kelley, John A. McClernand, 
Sprague (who declined his commission), 
Ambrose E, Burnside, and James Shields. | 
These brigadiers ranged from first | 
(Heintzelman) to fiftieth (Shields) on the | 
September 1, 1861, seniority list.!* 


gressional delegation, Lincoln nominated 
Grant, to his surprise, as a brigadier gen- 
eral of volunteers.!° Grant ranked seven- 
teenth among the volunteer brigadiers in 
September 1861. He was under the com- 
mand of John Frémont, at St. Louis, and 
was himself newly in command of the 
District of Southeast Missouri (later 
known as the District of Cairo), with 
headquarters at Cairo, Illinois. Grant was 
on the eve of occupying Paducah, Ken- 
tucky (September 6), and his first Civil 
War battle, at Belmont, Missouri (No- 
vember 7), lay two months in the future. 
In November, Grant also would come 
under a new commander, when Frémont 
was replaced at St. Louis, briefly by David 
Hunter, and then by Henry Halleck, the 
latter in command of a newly constituted 
Department of the Missouri. 

Lincoln had ordered a naval block- 
ade of the Confederacy in April 1861, 


file action, “Champions” also depicts four 
longtime naval officers—Samuel F. 
Du Pont, Andrew H. Foote, Silas H. 
| Stringham, and Charles Wilkes. String- 
ham had achieved one of the Union’s ear- 
liest victories, in August 1861 at Hatteras 
Inlet, North Carolina, and would go on 
the retired list in December. Nor would 
any of the other navy Champions serve 
actively throughout the war.!° Finally, ap- 


Right: There is a Sherman depicted 
in “Champions,” but it is Thomas W. 
Sherman (shown behind Benjamin 
Butler at center), not William T. 
Sherman. 


Below: William T. Sherman (left) and 
Thomas W. Sherman. 


* * * 


Ulysses S. Grant, after some scram- 
bling, was first commissioned for the | 
Civil War in June, as colonel of an Illi- 
nois volunteer regiment, soon absorbed 
into the Union volunteers. On July 31, on | 
the recommendation of the Illinois con- | 


| 
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and, perhaps because of that high-pro- | 


parently playing to the audience in its 
New York home, Currier & Ives included 
as a Champion “Actg Genl T.F. Meagher,” 
a prominent Irish immigrant who was 
then recruiting regiments in New York for 
an “Irish Brigade” and would not be com- 
missioned as a brigadier general of vol- 
unteers until February 1862. 

Notable Civil War figures who had 
already been appointed volunteer briga- 
diers by September 1, 1861, but who do 
not appear in “Champions, include Wil- 
liam Tecumseh Sherman, Joseph Hooker, 
Henry W. Slocum, George H. Thomas, 
and George G. Meade.'? Sherman had 
graduated from West Point three years 
ahead of Grant, risen to captain in 1850, 
and resigned from the army in 1853. Al- 
though hesitant in committing to re- 
newed military service, Sherman rejoined 
the regular army, as a colonel, in June. He 
commanded a volunteer brigade at Bull 
Run in July, and, to even greater surprise 


Both Library of Congress 
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than Grant’s, was made a brigadier gen- 
eral of volunteers in August.!* 

As of September 1, 1861, Sherman 
ranked sixth in seniority among the vol- 
unteer brigadiers (eleven spots above 
Grant) and had just been assigned to 
serve under Robert Anderson in the then 
Department of the Cumberland (Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee). Sherman would 
soon succeed to command there and, in 
short order, “insist upon being relieved” 
and be declared insane by the Cincinnati 
Commercial, events that could have side- 
lined him permanently had Henry 
Halleck not found roles for Sherman in 
the Department of the Missouri.'? There 
is a ““Genl Sherman” depicted in “Cham- 
pions,” immediately above Butler, but it 
is Thomas W. Sherman, three spots be- 
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low W. T. Sherman among the brigadier 
generals of volunteers,”° 

How did Currier & Ives decide which 
officers to feature in “Champions”? Ob- 


| viously, the printmakers wanted to sell 


prints, and they seemingly crafted their 


| roster of Champions using a mix of mili- 
| tary, political, and ethnic criteria similar 


to those Lincoln employed in appoint- 
ing generals. “Champions” shows ten (all 
but one) of the then general officers of 
the regular army and four naval officers. 


| The other twenty officers included in 


“Champions” are all from the volunteer 
army. 

Of these twenty, only eight were 
graduates of West Point (five appearing 


| only in the last row).?! Several of the vol- 


unteer officers who were not West Point- 
ers (Cox, Lander, and 
Kelley) had served, with 
or like McClellan, in 


As commander-in-chief, 
Abraham Lincoln (left, 
visiting the battlefield at 
Antietam) faced many 
challenges in winnowing 
the army to find his 
ultimately triumphant 
military chief—Ulysses 
S. Grant. Below: Currier 
& Ives illustration of a 
meeting between 
Lincoln, William T. 
Sherman, Philip 
Sheridan, and Grant. 


a 


western Virginia. Many of the others were 
political figures or ethnic leaders—such 
as Rhode Island governor Sprague, 
former Massachusetts governor Banks, 
former Secretary of the Treasury Dix, 
former U.S. Senator Shields (like 
Meagher, an Irish immigrant), and Ger- 
man immigrant Franz Sigel—personali- 
ties likely to be better known to prospec- 
tive print buyers than were most West 
Pointers. In 1864 Henry Halleck would 
write of the politician generals, “It seems 
but little better than murder to give im- 
portant commands to such men as 
Banks, Butler, McClernand, Sigel, and 
Lew Wallace, and yet it seems impossible 
to prevent it.”2? All of the generals dis- 
paraged by Halleck, except Wallace, ap- 
pear in “Champions.” 

Whatever the exact criteria used in 
creating “Champions,” Currier & Ives 
plainly had no crystal ball concerning the 
events that would shape military reputa- 
tions during the Civil War. On Novem- 
ber 1, 1861, only two months after the 
situation reflected in “Champions,” Scott 
would retire and McClellan would be- 
come general-in-chief as well as com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac. In 
March 1862, after less than five months, 
Lincoln would relieve McClellan of his 
duties as general-in-chief and, in Novem- 
ber 1862, strip him of his command of 
the Army of the Potomac. That army was 
subsequently commanded, in turn, by 
Major Generals Ambrose Burnside (an- 
other Currier & Ives Champion), Joseph 
Hooker, and George Meade. 

More broadly, twenty-seven of the 
thirty generals depicted as Champions in 
1861 would, for one reason or another, 
be cast into the shadows before Confed- 
erate general Robert E. Lee surrendered 
to Grant at Appomattox, Virginia, on 
April 9, 1865. Three of the thirty were 
dead by that time (Sumner, Mansfield, 
and Lander). Ten others (including Scott 
and McClellan) had declined appoint- 
ment, retired, or resigned. Fourteen more 
had been relegated to roles well removed 
from the climactic campaigns in 1865, or 
had no command at all by that time.” 
Only two of the 1861 Champions— 
Grant and Jacob Cox—were involved di- 
rectly in the final campaigns of the war. 
Grant was in the field, in Virginia, as the 
commanding lieutenant general, and 
Cox, then a major general of volunteers, 
was commanding an army corps in W. T. 
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Sherman’s North Carolina campaign. In 
addition, Henry Halleck was still near the 
center of the war effort, serving in Wash- 
ington as the army’s chief of staff. 


BES oot, 


Before finally turning to Grant for | 
overall] military leadership, Lincoln had 
looked unsuccessfully to six of the other 
1861 Champions, in various capacities, 
for critical leadership in the East—Scott, 
McDowell, McClellan, Pope, Halleck, 
and Burnside. Joseph Hooker and 
George Meade were tried as well.”4 Grant, | 
meanwhile, emerged in uneven stages | 
from the obscurity of the back row of | 
“Champions.” In early 1862, while Grant | 
was operating against Fort Donelson, 
Tennessee, Halleck gave him command 
of a newly constituted District of West | 
‘Tennessee and slotted W. T. Sherman into 
Grant’s old post at Cairo, with orders for 
Sherman to provide logistical support to 
Grant. Grant was still junior in rank to 
Sherman at the time and appreciative of | 
Sherman’s repeatedly offering to waive | 
rank and take orders from him.?° 

At first, the surrender of Fort 
Donelson, on February 16, seemed to | 
change things dramatically for Grant. | 
Lincoln nominated him as a major gen- 


eral of volunteers the next day, and the 
Senate confirmed him two days later.?6 
This put Grant squarely in the national 
spotlight and made him the second- | 
ranking officer in the Department of the 
Missouri, under Halleck, whose com- 
mand was about to be expanded into a 
wider-reaching Department of the Mis- 
sissippi, intended to unify military com- 
mand in the West. Soon, however, Grant 
was almost derailed by bureaucratic | 
squabbling with Halleck, by the near di- | 
saster on his watch at Shiloh (April 6-7, | 
1862), and by his hollow role as second 
in command under Halleck in the 
Union’s subsequent advance on Corinth, 
Mississippi (April-May 1862).?” 

After Union forces occupied | 
Corinth on May 30, following a Confed- | 
erate evacuation, Grant might have left | 
the army, or at least the theater where his | 
reputation eventually was cemented, but | 
for timely encouragement from his | 
friend Sherman. In the critical stage of | 
his own rehabilitation from disgrace in 
Kentucky, Sherman had commanded a 
division at Shiloh and had won promo- 
tion to major general of volunteers for 


his effectiveness there. Sherman now per- 
suaded Grant, sulking in his tent at 
Corinth and preparing to depart at least 
temporarily, that “if he remained, some 
happy accident might restore him to fa- 
vor and his true place.”** That happy ac- 
cident came for Grant only six weeks 
later. Lincoln, having relieved McClellan 
from his duties as general-in-chief sev- 
eral months earlier, without a replace- 
ment, now made the logical, but ulti- 
mately disappointing, decision to 
summon Henry Halleck to Washington 
to serve as the Union’s third wartime 
commanding general.” 

Halleck’s July departure for Wash- 
ington left Grant as the senior officer in 
the West, but neither he nor anyone else 
was assigned to fill Halleck’s sprawling 
departmental command. Instead, Grant's 
District of West Tennessee was initially 
enlarged and, in October, reconfigured 
into a new Department of the Tennes- 
see. Other portions of Halleck’s old com- 
mand became the new Departments of 
the Cumberland and of the Ohio. The 
Cumberland command was given to Wil- 
liam Rosecrans, one of the 1861 Cham- 
pions and now a major general of vol- 
unteers as well as a brigadier in the 
regular army.”° 
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In November 1862, from his perch 
between the Tennessee and Mississippi 
Rivers, Grant launched his long, difficult, 
and critically important campaign 
against Vicksburg, Mississippi, with W. T. 
Sherman functioning as his most inde- 
pendent corps commander. Grant finally 
captured Vicksburg on July 4, 1863, 
thereby guaranteeing the opening of the 
Mississippi River for the Union. Three 
days later, Grant was elevated from ma- 
jor general of volunteers to major gen- 
eral in the regular army. Simultaneously, 
George Meade, then a major general of 
volunteers and newly victorious with the 


| Army of the Potomac at Gettysburg (July 


1-3), was advanced in the regular army 
from major of engineers to brigadier gen- 
eral.*! At Halleck’s suggestion, Grant 
soon persuaded Lincoln to raise Sher- 
man’s rank in the regular army from colo- 
nel to brigadier general, in light of 


“TT]wenty-seven of the thirty generals 
depicted as Champions in 1861 would, 
for one reason or another, be cast into 
the shadows before Confederate 


| general Robert E. Lee surrendered to 
| Grant at Appomattox, Virginia, on April 


9, 1865.” Below: Currier & Ives’ depic- 
tion of Lee’s surrender. 


Library of Congress 


Sherman’s “great merit as a soldier” dur- 
ing the Vicksburg campaign.” 


* * * 


With the capture of Vicksburg and 
opening of the Mississippi, Sherman later 
wrote, “Grant's army had seemingly com- 
pleted its share of the work of the war.”*? 
Grant, having now won Lincoln’s full 
confidence, therefore became a candidate 
for work previously entrusted to others. 
Lincoln considered tapping a reluctant 
Grant to replace George Meade in com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac, but 
events soon suggested a different role for 
the hero of Vicksburg. 

In October 1863 William Rosecrans 
and his Army of the Cumberland were 
penned into Chattanooga, Tennessee, by 
Confederate forces, with a bleak outcome 
likely. Lincoln lost confidence in 
Rosecrans, likening the general to “a duck 
hit on the head.” To salvage the situation, 
Lincoln decided to hand the problem to 
Grant, by placing the Departments of the 
Cumberland, of the Ohio, and of the Ten- 
nessee into a new Military Division of the 
Mississippi, under Grant, thereby reuni- 
fying command in the West, as under 
Halleck. With Grant’s concurrence, Lin- 
coln designated Major General George 
Thomas to replace Rosecrans in the De- 
partment of the Cumberland, and Grant 
himself handed his command of the De- 


—— 
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' partment of the Tennessee on to 


Sherman.** A month later, Grant won 
another critical victory, in the three-day 
Battle of Chattanooga (November 23- 
25), orchestrating forces under Sherman, 
Thomas, and Joseph Hooker (sent to 
Chattanooga with troops from the Army 
of the Potomac). 

Grant’s success in his expanded 
command stimulated a move in Congress 
to revive the rank of lieutenant general 
for him and have him replace Halleck as 
general-in-chief. Grant's rise did indeed 
continue with his appointment as lieu- 
tenant general in March 1864, the first 
person given that rank outright since 
George Washington. Made general-in- 
chief at the same time, Grant relocated 
to the East in “command of the armies 
of the United States,” maintaining his 
headquarters not in Washington, but in 
the field with the Army of the Potomac, 
which formally continued under the 
command of George Meade.*? 

Grant now presided over Union 
forces in which the total number of gen- 
eral officers had swollen from seventy- 
four as of September 1, 1861, to almost 
three hundred fifty listed in the January 
1, 1864, Official Army Register (only thir- 
teen in the regular army).°° Major Gen- 
eral Halleck was subordinated to the role 
of “Chief of Staff of the Army, under the 
direction of the Secretary of War and the 


Lincoln lived little more than two weeks after the three-way meetings between 
himself, Grant, and Sherman at City Point, Virginia, on March 27 and 28, 1865. 
Below: Lincoin, on his deathbed, is surrounded by leading military and political 
figures, including Henry Halleck, Edwin Stanton, and Navy Secretary Gideon Welles. 


lieutenant-general commanding.” Will- 
iam Tecumseh Sherman, then still hold- 
ing the ranks of major general of volun- 
teers and brigadier general in the regular 
army, was elevated to succeed Grant in 
command of the Military Division of the 
Mississippi.” 

At last, in Grant and Sherman, Lin- 
coln had situated in just the right places 


_ champions who would press matters de- 


cisively for the Union. Just over a year 
later, in late March 1865, the end of the 
war and victory for the Union were in 
sight after Grant’s grinding advance into 
Virginia against Robert E. Lee, Sherman’s 
September 1864 triumph at Atlanta, 
Lincoln’s November 1864 reelection 
(over his erstwhile general-in-chief, 
George McClellan), and Sherman’s 
marches to the sea and north through the 
Carolinas. Grant invited Lincoln, recently 
reinaugurated, to visit his headquarters 
at City Point, Virginia, and, by chance, 
Sherman chose that moment to rush up 
to City Point from Goldsboro, North 
Carolina, by train and steamer, to con- 
sult with Grant. Thus, on March 27 and 
28, 1865, in their only three-way meet- 
ings, Lincoln, Grant, and Sherman were 
able to confer about ending hostilities 
and making peace.*® 

Sherman promptly rushed back to 
Goldsboro, while Lincoln lingered at City 
Point and visited Petersburg and Rich- 
mond after they fell to Grant’s forces in 
early April. Lincoln departed for Wash- 
ington on April 8; the next day, Lee sur- 
rendered to Grant at Appomattox; on 
April 15, Lincoln died of the wound in- 


flicted the evening before by John Wilkes 


Booth. Eleven days later, on April 26, 
Confederate general Joseph E. Johnston 
surrendered his forces to Sherman near 
Durham Station, North Carolina. For 
practical purposes, the Civil War was 
over. The armies captained by Meade and 
Sherman were parading in Washington 
within a month.” 


+ + * 


The dramatic changes in the Union 
army’s leadership accompanying (and 
allowing) Grant’s rise between 1861 and 


| 1865 are highlighted by comparing the 


1861 “Champions” with the 1865 paint- 


_ ing “Grant and His Generals” by Ole Pe- 


ter Hansen Balling.*° There, a hatless 
Grant thunders triumphantly forward, 
flanked by twenty-six other general of- 
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Above: Ole Peter Hansen Balling’s 
“Grant and His Generals.” 


Right (left to right): Winfield Scott, 
George B. McClellan, and Henry Halleck, 
three Champions not included in 
Balling’s work. 


ficers.*! Thus, in the four years of war, 
Grant had moved to front row, center, 
from the middle of the back row in 
“Champions.” The other six generals fea- 
tured on the leading horses with Grant 
are Judson Kilpatrick (bearing a flag), 
Philip H. Sheridan, George Meade, 


Sherman (in the place of honor beside | 
Grant), Alfred H. Terry, and John M. | 


Schofield. None of these six heroes of 
1865 had been identified as a Champion 
by Currier & Ives in 1861. Conversely, 
“Grant and His Generals” includes only 
one of the twenty-nine other generals 
depicted with Grant in 1861—Ambrose 
Burnside is the small, bewhiskered figure 
in the rear, whose face appears immedi- 
ately to the right of Lieutenant General 
Grant. 

Simply comparing “Champions” 
and “Grant and His Generals” in this 
fashion exaggerates somewhat the degree 
of discontinuity between 1861 and 1865. 


On the one hand, “Grant and His Gener- | 
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als” includes five officers—Sherman, 
Meade, Thomas, Hooker, and Henry 
Slocum—who had already been ap- 
pointed as brigadiers by September 1, 
1861, but, for whatever reason, were not 
chosen by Currier & Ives for inclusion 
among the 1861 Champions.” On the 
other hand, one could easily argue that 
Balling should have included more of the 
1861 “Champions” in his 1865 painting. 

In the latter vein, until Benjamin 
Butler's December 1864 failure at Fort 
Fisher, North Carolina, and subsequent 
relief from command, Balling himself 


planned to include Butler in “Grant and _ | 


His Generals.’* A far more interesting 
case than Butler’s is presented by Henry 
Halleck, who helped save Sherman’s ca- 
reer and could have wrecked Grant’s 
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while in command at St. Louis. In 1861 
“Champions” depicted Halleck very 
prominently, even though he was not 


| given his first command (the Depart- 


ment of the Missouri) until after Scott’s 
retirement on November 1, 1861. At the 
other end, Halleck is omitted altogether 
from “Grant and His Generals,” even 


| though he had served as an important 


departmental commander at St. Louis, 
then as general-in-chief for over nine- 
teen months before Grant’s appoint- 
ment, and thereafter as chief of staff un- 
til Appomattox.” Still, taken together, 
“The Champions of the Union” and 
“Grant and His Generals” illustrate very 
well the process of trial and error by 
which Lincoln forged the army that 
would win the war. 
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JACQUELINE T. LYNCH 


The Ames Company and Chicopee, Massachusetts 


Edwa 
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The Ames Manufacturing Company. Woodcut date unknown. 


HE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR came to Chicopee, Massa- 
chusetts, not with the clash of armies in its fields or 

streets, but in the form of textile mills, an arms manu- 

facturer, and over seven hundred military volunteers. 
This community illustrated the Northern Civil War experience 
in microcosm, and three particular men from that town easily 
represent what was unique and notable, and common and 
tragic, about the war. The first was an industrialist, whose com- 
pany thrived during the war and all but collapsed after the ces- 
sation of hostilities. The second, a worker in that same 
company’s factory, turned his craft in the foundry from can- 
non to statuary and made a name for himself as an artist in- 
stead of an armorer. The third had also been a laborer in this 
factory, until he enlisted in the army and saw action at 
Fredericksburg, Spotsylvania, Gettysburg, and during the siege 
of Petersburg, winning the Medal of Honor in the process. He 
returned home to a Chicopee that had been irrevocably altered 
by the war, though the only cannon fire its citizens had heard 
were the test rounds fired by employees of the Ames Manufac- 
turing Company. 
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Chicopee’s most prominent family, called Ames, prof- 
ited by the war, and was struck down by financial hardship 
as well as personal tragedy at the war’s end. Ironically, while 
the Ames Manufacturing Company produced weaponry for 
a war that would bring an end to slavery, across the street, 
and sharing the same canal for water power, was a cotton tex- 
tile mill that thrived on the existence of slave labor, which 
grew and harvested cotton cheaply. It was a town, and a 
time, full of paradox. 


+ + 


In the months leading up to the war, a multitude of cor- 
respondence crossed the desk of James T. Ames, the owner of 
the Ames Manufacturing Company. Typical was the following 
letter from Alfred Barbour, superintendent of the Harper’s 
Ferry Armory, dated December 17, 1860. 

Dear Sir; 

You will please furnish for the Harper’s Ferry 

Armory one hundred and twenty tons of Marshal 

iron in molds or shapes suitable for rolling into 


barrels; as you have heretofore furnished. The price 

will be two hundred dollars per ton....' 

Soon, however, there would be no more orders from the 
South, and the federal government, due to the loss of Southern 


arsenals during secession, would come to depend more upon | 


independent Northern manufacturers. By 1864 Ames’ company 
would be among the Union’s most important private provider 
of side arms, swords, and light artillery, and the third largest 
producer of heavy ordnance.’ 

The war would create a maelstrom of contradiction for 
James T. Ames. He was already a prominent man in Chicopee 
prior to 1861, and with the outbreak of hostilities represented 
an industry that was of top importance to the U.S. government. 
He also catered to Southern clients as long as possible, turning 
a profit before an embargo on such sales was enforced. Ames 
swords were purchased by the states of Virginia, Mississippi, 
Maryland, and Georgia as late as 1860.° War, by this time and 
to most people, seemed unavoidable, and customers in these 
states would soon be considered the enemy. 

For James T. Ames, the coming war created another per- 
sonal conflict, with his friend James H. Burton of the Rich- 
mond Armory, a man whom he had helped to obtain the posi- 
tion of master armorer at Richmond. By June 
1861 Burton had been appointed lieutenant 
colonel of ordnance in Virginia, and in 
December he was appointed superin- 
tendent of armories of the Confeder- 
ate States of America.* 


+ + 


The Ames Manufacturing 
Company had come a long way by 
1861. A family owned blacksmith, 
cutlery, and tool shop begun in 
Chelmsford, Massachusetts, sons 
Nathan P. Ames Jr. and James T. 
Ames brought the business to a new 
manufacturing village on the Chicopee 
River in the western Massachusetts town 
of Springfield in 1829 at the invitation of 
Edmund Dwight, whose family owned huge tex- 
tile mill concerns, as well as land and water rights, on the river. 
The Dwights offered the Ameses four years rent free, and the 
Ames Company continued its tool and cutlery business, in ad- 
dition to repairing the cotton textile machinery for Dwight’s 
mills. It was a short step from edged tools to edged weapons, 
and soon the Ames Company began the manufacture of swords 
for the federal government and for state militias.° 

The two mill villages settled along the Chicopee River in 
northern Springfield were called Factory Village and Cabotville. 
Cabotville was where Nathan and James Ames would choose 
to establish their firm in 1834. As the firm evolved, the swords 
it produced were stamped variously “NP Ames, Cutler, Spring- 
field” and “Ames Mfg Co., Cabotville,” in addition to the year 
the weapon was made.® In 1848 the northernmost section of 
Springfield split off and became a separate town called 
Chicopee, and the Ameses’ swords were now etched with this 
name. Such was the case on the gold presentation sword or- 
dered for Mexican War veteran Brigadier General John A. 


Quitman (which would be given to him by President James 
Knox Polk) when the new town of Chicopee was but a week 
old. 

By the time the town of Chicopee came into being the Ames 
brothers had established themselves as leaders of the commu- 
| nity. They made and donated a bell for the high school, and 

when the Third Congregational Church was built a stone’s throw 
from their property in the mid-1830s, Nathan gave $5,000 for 
its construction, half his personal fortune.’ It was during this 
time that fellow townsman Alonzo Phillips invented the phos- 
phorus match, representing another of the many industries that 
were coming to life in the area. 

The Ames Company soon began a host of new product 
innovations based on research and experimentation. Nathan 
was instrumental in the experimentation in new techniques and 
advances in gun making. By 1844 the company was producing 
the flintlock, breech-loading Jenks Carbine, for which Nathan 
was awarded a silver medal by the Franklin Institute.® “The na- 
ture of my invention,” he wrote to Burton of another experi- 
ment, “consists in the...construction of a barrel of steel or iron 

| of a uniform bore, and exterior taper, without welding...by 
| modes of drilling and rolling the metal.”? 


y: His 


Connecticut Valley Historical Museum, Springfield, MA 


Chicopee Public Librar; 


Nathan Peabody Ames (left) was instrumental in the experimentation 
in new techniques and advances in gun making. His brother, James T. 
Ames (right), a pillar of the Third Congregational Church, sold arms to 
both free-soilers and slavers. 


Nathan traveled extensively on business and made several 
trips to Europe. On one occasion in London he received a den- 
tal procedure that poisoned him (through the use of a paste of 
what was likely silver and mercury) and would in time leave 
him in hideous pain, slowly dying. As his health deteriorated, 
he would eventually relinquish his leadership of the firm to his 
younger brother James. 

By 1845, the railroad had come to Cabotville and Chicopee 
Falls. The Republic of Texas was born, followed by the Mexican 
War, and by virtue of its government contracts for swords and 
side arms, the Ames Company had a part in both events. It is 
| interesting to note that many residents of the community, in- 
| deed of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, did not support 
| the war against Mexico. It would not be the last time conscience 
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clashed with business interests in what would soon be the town 
of Chicopee. In late 1845 Thomas D. Blossom, publisher of the 
Cabotville Chronicle and Advertiser, decried the very factory sys- 
tem that was so much a part of his community’s foundation in 
a series of articles in which he described local mill laborers as 
little more than slaves who toiled for thirteen hours a day at the 
pleasure of unscrupulous masters.!? Free speech aside, the in- 
dustrialists had the upper hand, and it was reported the pub- 
lisher was soon run out of town.!! 

In the 1850s several prominent farmers along Chicopee 
Street, which followed the Connecticut River northward from 
the village of Cabotville, were active players in a secret rebel- 
lion against the Fugitive Slave Law, as they allowed their homes 
to become stations on the Underground Railroad. These men 
were not the owners of the local cotton mills that thrived on 
slave labor to produce their raw material, but presumably they 
were not more than a few pews away. 

One local businessman whose conscience as regards sla- 
very would later take a more violent turn was John Brown. He 


came to Springfield in 1846 to operate as a wool merchant and | 


did business with Cabotville’s new Cabot Bank, established in 
May 1845.!? John Brown owed $57,000 to the Cabot Bank from 
his miserably failing wool business. The Cabot Bank won a judg- 
ment against Brown, who left the area in May 1849.!3 

While he was in Springfield, Brown received orator, au- 
thor, and former slave Frederick Douglass, who came to 
Cabotville to lecture about his life experiences. Charles Dickens 


likewise spoke on another occasion, and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” | 
was performed in Cabot Hall.'* The last Chicopee seems to have | 


heard from John Brown was the letter he wrote from 
Osawatomie, Kansas, to Timothy W. Carter of the Massachu- 
setts Arms Company in Chicopee Falls in February 1856. In it 
he requested more carbines and ammunition to be shipped to 
him secretly.'° As for James T. Ames, pillar of the Third Con- 
gregational Church, he sold arms to both free-soilers and slavers. 
Conscience, conviction, and commerce wove a messy alliance. 


* + 


The Third Congregational Church of Cabotville played 
host to the funeral of Nathan P. Ames in 1847. He was forty- 
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| left of the bridge. 


three years old at the time of his death. According to The Na- 
tional Cyclopaedia, published in 1936 and containing scores of 
brief biographies of successful men of business and science, 
none of whom apparently were without gentlemanly virtues, 
Nathan and James Ames were “men of exceptionally fine char- 
acter and during their joint lives were deeply devoted to each 
other.”!© Both were certainly men of great accomplishment, and 
with Nathan gone, the business was left solely on the shoulders 
of James. 

By 1849 the original capitalization sum for the Ames Com- 
pany of $30,000 had increased to $250,000. The company had 
become remarkably diversified. Artwork was cast at Ames as 
early as 1835, when bronze statuary was created under Silas 
Mosman, who would go on to cast the bronze doors of the east 
wing of the Capitol Building in Washington D.C. at the Ames 
Company. Along with works in brass and bronze, an iron 
foundry was added at Ames in 1845, and if the foundry was 
used for statuary, it was also meant for cannon.!” 

By the Mexican War, the Ames Manufacturing Company’s 
main production had shifted to the making of arms, for the 
U.S. government and for foreign governments. As the Chicopee 
Journal noted in September of 1854: 

The Ames Company of Chicopee have been engaged 

for several months past in the manufacturing cannon, 

bombshells and grape shot for His Most Serene 

Highness, Antonio Lopez do Santa Ana. Of the last 

named article, two hundred tons have been engaged, 

and we do not believe that the old, one-legged 


Right: Nathan P Ames 
gravesite, Maple Grove 
Cemetery, Chicopee, 
Massachusetts. 


Below: Cabotville, 
looking north from 
Sandy Hill across the 
Chicopee River, 1856. 
The Ames Manufactur- 
ing Company is to the 
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humbug will have killed a hundred men after they are 
all used up." 


Once again dictator of Mexico in between periods of exile, An- 
tonio Lopez de Santa Anna’s checkered relationship with his 
countrymen as well as with the United States did not prevent 
him from being a valued customer of the Ames Manufacturing 
Company. 

It is interesting to note that though the Ames Company 
had many contracts supplying weapons to state and town mili- 
tias, besides the federal government, by the time of the crisis of 
the Civil War, the fashion and need for town militia had faded 
in New England. Chicopee’s Vital Records note that the Cabot 
Guards, the local militia company, received no appropriation 
of funds from the town in 1851, as they were about to disband.” 
A few years earlier, the doomed Cabotville Chronicle took a break 
from lashing out at local industrialists to describe the military 
ball held at Cabot Hall in December 1845, which “surpassed 
any thing of the kind we have ever seen in this village. The Hall 
was neatly and tastefully decorated ... [and] the music was the 
best that could be found this side of Boston or New York.” 
The community’s waning interest in things military cannot be 
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attributed to any one cause—perhaps because its members no 
longer faced the threat of Indian attack, perhaps because of a 
distaste for America’s participation in the Mexican War, or per- 
haps because the Yankee militias were not taken up by the new 
generation of Irish Americans. 

After Chicopee’s split from Springfield in 1848, most of 
the town’s population of about 7,000 lived in Cabotville, and 
many of them were Irish immigrants who worked in local mills 
and who huddled in the laborers’ housing provided by the fac- 
tory owners. By 1857, when the Ames Company had 215 em- 
ployees, the working day was eleven hours long, with a one- 
hour noon mealtime.*! James, according to The National 
Cyclopaedia, was, as “an employer, ... ahead of his time in en- 
lightened treatment of his workers, with whom he was extremely 
popular.” True or not, the working conditions in his factory 
were certainly typical of the time. 

James Ames lived in a brick house a stone’s throw from his 
factory. Built between 1844 and 1846, it was a two-story struc- 
ture, built in the late Georgian style and surrounded by a picket 
fence. It would, in later years, be converted into a museum, and 
include treasures such as a bronze wall candelabra removed from 
the White House when gas lighting was installed, and an invi- 
tation to dinner from President Abraham Lincoln.” 


Above: Silas Mosman (center with beard) and his foundry crew at the Ames 
Manufacturing Company, c.1868. His son Melzar stands at far left. 


Left: Doors of the East Wing of the U.S. Capitol Building, cast by Silas 
Mosman at the Ames Company. 


+ + 


James Ames’ fortunes as a businessman depended on po- 
litical turbulence, and now there was plenty. At the height of 
the secession crisis, the federal government passed legislation 
banning arms sales to states that threatened secession, but this 


| would not go into effect until January 1861. Until then, Ames 


continued to sell muskets and sabers to Southern militia units.”4 

When Virginia went with the Confederacy, so did James 
Ames’ friend James H. Burton, who was born in Virginia and 
had gone to work in 1846 at the Harper’s Ferry Armory, where 
in 1849 he was promoted to acting master armorer. Burton ex- 
perimented with improved designs for the Minié bullet before 
leaving in 1854 for Chicopee, so as to work with the Ames Com- 
pany. A year later, Burton accepted a five-year contract as chief 
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Both Edward Bellamy Memorial Association, Chicopee, MA 


engineer of the Royal Small Arms Manufactory in Enfield, En- 
gland. In 1860, with secession looming, Burton contracted to 
be superintendent of the armory in Richmond, Virginia.”° 

At the time the war broke out in April, about five hundred 
employees worked at the Ames Company; later in the war, the 
number would grow to around one thousand.”* According to 
author Robert V. Bruce, among the earliest wartime orders came 
to Ames from none other than Abraham Lincoln: “From the 
start Lincoln liked rifled cannon. As early as April [1861] he 
helped the James T. Ames Company of Chicopee, Massachu- 
setts, get a large order for rifled cannon.”2” 

The U.S. Ordnance Department was a frequent customer 
of the Ames Company during the war. In 1861, the department 
purchased four 12-pound howitzers at forty-five cents per 
pound, a total of 8,070 pounds and a total cost of $3,712.20.8 
Two years later, the department would spend $16,060 for one 
hundred Ames-produced mountain howitzers. Ames made vari- 
ous types of shell, shot, and canister for the Ordnance Depart- 
ment as well. 

Ames was best known, however, not for its guns, but for its 
swords. Over one-third the total contracts for swords issued by 
the Ordnance Department during the war went to the Ames 
Manufacturing Company, nearly 160,000 swords in all.2? Ames 
workers were noted for their ability to produce 1,000 swords in 
a single twenty-four-hour shift. Though Ames Company em- 
ployees worked in shifts nearly around the clock, demand grew 
so great that the company found it necessary to import swords 
from abroad to fill U.S. government contracts.*° 

Even so, fulfilling these orders was sometimes difficult. In 
a letter to Chief of Ordnance James W. Ripley, dated February 
5, 1862, James Ames apologized for the delay of an order for 
7,000-plus sabers—some headed for New York, some to “Jer- 
sey”—due to the disturbance caused by the Trent Affair, the 
uproar that nearly brought Britain into the war over the im- 
prisonment of two Confederate commissioners in Boston, taken 
on the high seas by the Union vessel San Jacinto while en route 
to London. Ames’ difficulty was 
presumably a conflict with his 
source of raw materials from the 
Monway Iron Works in England.*! 

One of the most popular 
products Ames produced was the 
presentation sword, many of 
which had been ordered as re- 
wards and tokens of esteem to of- 
ficers after the Mexican War, in- 
cluding future Presidents Zachary 
Taylor and Franklin Pierce.*? 
Many more would be produced 
during the Civil War, including a 
special gift sword made in 1864 for 
Ulysses S. Grant, described by the 
Springfield Republican as follows: 


Above right: Ames Manufacturing 
Company, c.1860s. 


Right: Sword makers in the casting 
foundry, Ames Sword Company, 1898. 
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The grasp and guard are ornamented with classical 
designs, representing highly furnished heads of Jupiter, 
Mars, Mercury and Minerva. The grasp is also inlaid 
with turtle shell, held in place by gold studs.... The 
pommel is finished...by a ring of diamonds, 14 in 
number, and costing $400, which are set in pure gold. 
Just under the circlet of diamonds is a shield with the 
motto, “Sic floret Respublica”....” 


Not all Ames Company swords went to such high-profile 
recipients. One customer wrote the following in a letter to James 
Ames: 

At the time I got the sword for my son Robert, I spoke 

to you about returning them at the close of his course 

at the Military School, by making you a liberal 

compensation for their use. The time has come, but I 

find he is unwilling to part with them. So if you will be 

kind enough to Send Me the Bill by Mail....”*4 


Two weeks later, this customer, a Mr. Woods of Enfield, 
Connecticut, thanked Ames for the swords that were “such a 


delight to the Young Lieutenant... I shall have the Articles ap- 
propriately engraved, and if the cherished hopes for the future 
of My Boy are realized, it will be a source of great Satisfaction 
that You have allowed me the priviledge of handing down his 
name associated with Yours....”*° 


Oe OF 


As the war raged on, not all employees of the Ames Manu- 
facturing Company saw fit to remain at home. In August 1862 
a young machinist named Charles H. Tracy decided to enlist in 
the army, and joined the 37th Massachusetts Infantry for a three- 
year term.*° Comprised mainly of men from western Massa- 
chusetts, the 37th left for Washington on September 7, one day 
after another Ames Company employee, Melzar H. Mosman, 
joined the 46th Massachusetts.*”? Mosman was nineteen years 
old, a draftsman apprenticed to his father, the famed bronze 
work craftsman Silas Mosman. 

Over seven hundred men from Chicopee enlisted during 
the war, perhaps enticed by rallies like the one held in Cabotville 
that August. One of the rally’s organizers was the Reverend Eli 
B. Clark of the First Congregational Church, who in the previ- 
ous decade was involved with Chicopee’s spur of the Under- 
ground Railroad. After speeches by Reverend Clark and others, 
the Chicopee Journal noted, 

Several young men came forward and signed the 

roll—at the close of the speaking. Mr. Fitzgerald 
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offered $10 to the first two men who would sign the 

roll, and the offer was accepted immediately.... At 

about 7 o’clock a procession was formed, and to music 

of fife and drum marched in the direction of Chicopee 

Falls to meet citizens from that part of town. It was 

estimated that on its return the procession numbered 

at least 400 men. The procession marched to the Music 

Hall amid ringing of the bells....** 

The town’s high school principal, Harvard graduate George 
D. Robinson, was called on for a speech, and he announced 
that while he himself would not enlist, he would pay to send a 
man in his place. Robinson would stay in Chicopee until his 
wife died in 1864, at which time he returned to his hometown 
of Lexington with his four-year-old son. While in Lexington he 
studied law, before returning to Chicopee and opening an of- 
fice in the Cabot Hall Block in Market Square.*? There he re- 
mained, a big fish in a small pond, until postwar opportunities 
for advancement came calling. 

Melzar Mosman, who had been one of George Robinson’s 
students, mustered into the 46th Massachusetts on September 
25 for a term of nine months.*° Organized at Camp Banks in 
Springfield, the regiment left for Boston on November 5 before 
shipping out to North Carolina. Slightly engaged at battles in 

| Kinston, Whitehall, and Goldsboro, the 46th would disband on 
June 24, 1863. Mosman’s military came to an end a month later, 
| when we was mustered out on July 29.*! 

Charles Tracy and the 37th Massachusetts first saw battle 
at Fredericksburg, Virginia, leading the advance in the crossing 
of the Rappahannock on December 11, 1862. In January 1863 
the 37th took part in Burnside’s “Mud March,” and that May 

| the regiment participated in the capture of Marye’s Heights at 
| Fredericksburg during the Chancellorsville Campaign. In July 
the 37th, as part of the Army of the Potomac’s VI Corps, took 
part in a forced march from Manchester to Gettysburg, cover- 
| ing thirty-five miles in less than eighteen hours and arriving 
early on the battle’s second day. 

Back in Chicopee, James Ames led no one into battle, but 
even from a thousand miles behind the front lines, he still oc- 
| casionally found himself in the heat of war fervor. Ames could 
not profit from the war without also being expected to assume 
a leadership position in town. He, like George Robinson, pur- 
| chased for himself a military substitute, a nineteen-year-old 

sees black man named Pinckney 
>| Jourdan, who was mustered 
into the 38th U.S. Colored In- 
fantry on September 2, 1864, 
in Newport News, Virginia, 
having enlisted the day before 
in Norfolk for a term of three 
years. Jourdan’s regiment 


Above left: J.T. Ames home, corner of 
Front and Grape Streets, Chicopee, 
Massachusetts, c. 1920s-1930s. 

Left: Market Square in Chicopee, c. 
late-nineteenth century. The Ames 
Company is to the far right behind 
the train depot. 
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served in operations against Petersburg, at the Battles of 
Chaffin’s Farm and New Market Heights, and eventually dur- 
ing the occupation of Richmond. The regiment was thereafter 
moved to Texas. Private Jourdan survived the war and was 
mustered out on January 25, 1867.47 A plaque bearing his name 
is located at the African American Civil War Memorial in Wash- 
ington D.C. 

Also involved in the war effort was James Ames wife, Ellen, 
who directed the local Sanitary Commission committee.“ Her 
work, and that of other women in town, is reflected in a letter 
she received in January 1862 from J. M. Forman, secretary of 
the U.S. Military Hospital, Western Sanctuary Commission, 
who noted, “Your three boxes of valuable hospital stores from 
the ladies of Chicopee were opened by me several days ago, 
and the contents are already going out to the camps of Hospi- 
tals, to redeem and comfort our sick and wounded soldiers.”* 


+ + 


His term of enlistment in the 46th Massachusetts over in 
June 1863, Private Melzar Mosman planned to return to 


Chicopee and the Ames Manufacturing Company. On its way | 


home, however, his regiment volunteered for service with the 
Army of the Potomac during the emergency of Gettysburg. 
Mosman and his comrades performed guard patrol around 
Baltimore, and after Lee’s retreat into Virginia, they were or- 
dered home, arriving in Springfield on July 21. 

While Mosman was in Baltimore, the bloody draft riots in 
New York City constituted a road block to completing a cer- 
tain Ames Company order for swords. In a letter to James Ames, 
New York’s quartermaster general, S.U. Talcott, explained the 
cancellation of his order due to the violence and chaos that 
gripped New York City, where crowds of draft protesters, mostly 
Irish immigrants, attacked blacks and others whom they felt 
were forwarding the cause of the war, including suspected abo- 
litionists, and seized the Second Avenue Armory. 

When your agent left the Governor’s quarters...during 

the week of the riot in this city, for the purpose of 

obtaining permission of the Government to remove 

the sabres from Governors Island, I lost sight of [the 

agent] and did not see [him] again, or receive a 

communication from [him]. 

I regret to say that the State has since purchased 
sabres sufficient for present purposes. Any future 

supply that may be ordered I will make known to you 

in season.*© 

Also in New York City at the time were former Ames ma- 
chinist Charles Tracy and the 37th Massachusetts, fresh off the 
Battle of Gettysburg, who were sent to assist in the suppression 
of the riots and the enforcement of the draft.*” 

Unlike Melzar Mosman, Charles Tracy’s service would con- 
tinue well beyond the summer of 1863. The 37th Massachu- 
setts participated in the bloody May 1864 battle at Spotsylvania, 
in which thirty-two men from the regiment were killed or mor- 
tally wounded. Tracy would later be cited for carrying “a 
wounded and helpless officer to safety,” at the risk of his own 
life. The following April, with the war winding to a close, Tracy 
and the 37th took part in an assault on the Confederate lines at 
Petersburg, Virginia. Advancing under heavy enemy fire, Tracy 
“assisted in removing two lines of chevaux-de-frise, was twice 
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wounded but advanced to the third line, where he was again 
severely wounded, losing a leg.”*8 For his actions at these battles, 
Tracy would be awarded the Medal of Honor. 


George D. Robinson (left), one-time Chicopee High School principal and 
postwar governor of Massachusetts, and Charles H. Tracy (right). 


The Civil War-era sword, made at the Ames Manufacturing Company, 
that is used as a trophy for the winner of the annual high school 
football rivalry in Chicopee. 


After Petersburg, the 37th Massachusetts went in pursuit 
of Robert E. Lee’s army, and were in the area of Appomattox 
Court House when the Confederate general surrendered. Tracy, 
still recovering from the loss of his leg, would not have been 
with them at this time, nor would he have been part of the 
Grand Review in Washington on May 24. He was discharged 
from the service on Independence Day, 1865.” 

The war was over for Charles Tracy and Melzar Mosman, 
and so toowas it for the town of Chicopee, Massachusetts, when 
Reverend Clark and prominent Chicopee Street farmer and 
church deacon Marshall Pease rang the bell of the First Con- 
gregational Church at news of the fall of Richmond. Over at 
| the high school on Grape Street, a block away from the brick 
| home of James T. Ames, Principal Robinson’s pupils heard the 
| ringing of the church bells and were dismissed from class. The 
| moment would remain clear to student Mary DeEtte Chapin 


Both Chicopee Public Library 


Author’s Collection 


for the rest of her life; in 1942, she recalled the event in a letter: 
“I was a senior in the Chicopee High School...we were startled 
by the ringing of many bells, apparently all over town. The news 
spread and school was dismissed. Some boys went and rang the 
school bell as well and joined the others in the grand jubila- 
tion.”*! The school bell was that which Nathan P. Ames had 
donated, cast in the Ames foundry. 


* OF OF 


After the war, young Melzar Mosman traveled to Europe 
to study his father’s craft, and later worked with some of the 
most celebrated sculptors, such as Augustus Saint-Gaudens, in 
the casting of bronze statuary. Melzar would cast the west doors 
of the U.S. House of Representatives in 1903-1905. (His father, 
Silas, had done the doors for the east wing in 1863.) Among 
Melzar’s other works, which included a number of war memo- 
rials, was the equestrian statute of Ulysses S. Grant for Lincoln 
Park in Chicago. 

Whether or not Charles Tracy was interested in returning 
to the Ames Manufacturing Company, his new handicap pre- 
vented him from resuming work as a machinist. He joined vet- 
erans’ organizations after the war, and was granted his Medal 
of Honor citation in 1897. He died an invalid in 1911. Tracy’s 
daughter Nellie, who had cared for him in his later years and 
struggled financially, petitioned the government for $18 back 
pay due her father. Her request was denied.>* Incidentally, 
Charles Tracy was not the only local to be awarded the Medal 
of Honor for service during the Civil War. Also so honored was 
Arthur MacArthur Jr., father of General Douglas MacArthur, 
who lived as a child in what later would be called Chicopee 
Falls, before his family moved away. MacArthur had served as a 
first lieutenant with the 24th Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry. 

George Robinson, the school principal who had forsaken 
education and taken up law, eventually became Chicopee’s only 
governor of Massachusetts. After his time in office he returned 
to the law, and successfully defended the alleged axe-murder- 
ess Lizzie Borden. Her fame, perhaps to his chagrin, would ul- 
timately eclipse his own. 

That spring the war ended, James T. Ames mourned the 
death of his twenty-three-year-old daughter Ellen Maria.** The 
continued influx of business correspondence that crossed his 
desk now included black-edged letters of condolence. Despite 
the role his factory played in contributing to Union victory, it 
was a season of fatigue and death for the Ames family. 

One of the few things that remained unchanged for Ames 
was his relationship with James Burton, who early in the war 
had taken the job of superintendent of the Confederacy’s ar- 
mories. Burton had been taken prisoner along with the Con- 
federate garrison at Macon, Georgia, in April 1865. He subse- 
quently signed an oath of allegiance and in October and was 
granted a pardon by President Andrew Johnson.** Ames and 
Burton resumed their correspondence, and their friendship. 

The war over, the Ames Manufacturing Company quickly 
became an anachronism in an age when swords were being 
turned into ploughshares. The arms and ordnance division, 
which diversified into the manufacture of bicycles, sewing ma- 
chines, and lighthouse equipment, nevertheless went out of 
business at the turn of the century. By that time there were no 
longer any Ames family members involved in the company. 


What was left of the sword division, like much of Chicopee’s 

industry, was destroyed by the Great Depression. That firm was 

sold to an Ohio regalia manufacturer and relocated to Ohio. 
The home of James T. Ames was turned into a museum, in 


| which the invitation to dinner at the White House Ames re- 


ceived from President Lincoln was among the many articles 
displayed.*° The mansion was razed in 1960, and there is little 
in Chicopee now to recall those days of the gas-lit foundry, 
whose workers toiled in shifts around the clock during the Civil 
War, when the loss of southern arsenals forced the federal gov- 
ernment to rely more on independent manufacturers.°° 

One small token, one gesture to the past remains. Today, 


| the two high schools in the city of Chicopee, far larger than 


what Principal Robinson could have imagined, engage in an 
annual football rivalry. The trophy, passed back and forth ev- 
ery year to the winner of the game, is an Ames sword. I 


JACQUELINE T. LYNCH, a resident of Chicopee, Massachu- 
setts, has published articles on New England history in regional 
and national publications, as well as short fiction and several 
plays. 
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DEREK SMITH 


GUNS OF THE KEOKUK 


| ON THE FAMOUS BATTERY IN CHARLES- 


TON, SOUTH CAROLINA, picnickers and 
tourists enjoy the shady trees of White 
Point Gardens, many posing for photos 
on the array of Civil War-era artillery 
pieces and cannonball pyramids silently 
guarding the streets. 

A massive gun aimed at nearby Fort 
Sumter is of particular interest. Within a 
few weeks in the spring of 1863, this 
weapon, and another like it, went from 
being armaments on one of the Union’s 
newest warships to trophies in Confed- 
erate Charleston’s defenses, obtained in 
a daring ocean salvage operation by the 
rebels that contributed to a U.S. admiral 
being relieved of command. 


gun on deck of USS Pawnee in Charleston Harbor. 


These Dahlgren smoothbore can- 
non, weighing almost eight tons each, 
were the pride of the USS Keokuk when 
the double-turreted ironclad joined Rear 
Admiral Samuel F. Du Pont’s U. S. South 
Atlantic Blockading Squadron off 
Charleston in late March 1863. Du Pont 
was gathering a strike force that included 
a number of the revolutionary monitors 
for an assault on Charleston in what 
would be the Keokuk’s first combat. With 
their heavy guns and iron shielding, these 


| sea titans composed probably the most 


Above: Rear Admiral John A. Dahlgren poses next to a Dahlgren 


lethal armada in history, wooden ships 
fading further into a passing age. 

The Confederates, however, were less 
than impressed. “Skunks and ground 


oie 
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| hogs are smoked out of hollow logs and 
| holes,” the Savannah Daily Morning News 


stated. “Is there no way to smoke the Yan- 
kees out of their iron safes?”! 

Du Pont planned to attack on April 
6, massing his nine dreadnoughts off the 
north end of Edisto Island. But hazy con- 


| ditions limited the visibility of pilots, who 


could not recognize landmarks, and of 
the vessels anchored near Confederate- 
held Morris Island at the mouth of 
Charleston Harbor, so Du Pont post- 
poned the assault until the next day. 
The weather on Tuesday, April 7, was 
vastly improved, with clear skies, calm 
seas, and a moderate northeast wind. The 
order of attack was the Weehawken, 
Passaic, Montauk, Patapsco, New Ironsides 
(which was Du Pont’s flagship), Catskill, 
Nantucket, Nahant, and Keokuk. The 677- 
ton Keokuk had been designed by New 
York iron merchant Charles W. Whitney 
and built at J. S. Underhill’s shipyard in 
New York City. Originally named the 


Moodna, she had been renamed the 


Keokuk before her December 1862 
launching and commissioned about a 
month before coming to Charleston. The 
ironclad’s main features were its guns, 
twin fixed-turrets, and an experimental 


| “sandwich armor” composed of rows of 


| iron and wood, the armor extending al- 


most four feet below the water line. The 
vessel was about 160 feet long, including 
a five-foot ram, and was powered by two 


Below: Rear Admiral Samuel F. Du Pont (left) and 


General P.G.T. Beauregard. 


Te 


500-horsepower engines and two propel- 
lers. The Dahlgrens were positioned on 
slides within the turrets so that they could 
be moved to any of three gun ports in 
each of the towers. The Keokuk and her 
one-hundred-man crew were skippered 
by Commander Alexander C. Rhind, a 
New Yorker who had almost sixteen years 
of naval service and whose “courage, 
bravery and judgement are very marked,” 
according to one account.’ As for the rest 
of the strike force, the New Ironsides was 
an ironclad frigate while the other seven 
vessels were single-turreted monitors 
basically identical to the original USS 
Monitor. 

Du Pont signaled for the assault to 
begin at 12:30 p.m., but almost immedi- 
ately there was trouble. The anchor chain 
of his point vessel, the Weehawken, en- 
tangled with a large raft she was pushing 
to clear any mines in front of the ships. 
The delay meant that it was after 3:00 
p-m. when the Weehawken, still leading, 
steamed slowly within range of the rebel 
guns guarding the harbor’s main chan- 
nel. 

Now Fort Moultrie on Sullivan’s Is- 
land opened fire, Fort Sumter, as well as 
other batteries on Sullivan’s and Morris 
Islands, soon blasting away also, almost 
eighty pieces in all. In addition to float- 
ing mines and booms, the Southerners’ 


other defensive measures included buoys | 


placed about the harbor waters so their 
cannoneers would have exact ranges of 
approaching vessels. With thunderous 
return salvos from the fleet, the battle was 
a grand spectacle for multitudes of 
Charlestonians who crowded onto roof- 
tops and along the waterfront to watch 
the action. 

Because of her deep draft, the New 
Tronsides was forced to drop anchor, the 
ships behind her sliding past the flagship. 
With the vessels in front of her heavily 
engaged, the Keokuk proceeded forward, 
Rhind trying to prevent the ironclad from 
colliding or fouling with one of them as 
she passed. The move brought the Keokuk 
within a few hundred yards of Fort 
Sumter’s southeast walls in what would 
be the closest penetration of Du Pont’s 
fleet this day. 

The Confederates displayed their 
gunnery talents on the Keokuk, hammer- 
ing her with a concentrated and awesome 
barrage of shot and shell that soon dis- 
abled her forward gun. Ninety rounds 


smashed into her, including nineteen at 
or just below the water line. “The turrets 
were pierced in many places, one of the 
forward port shutters shot away; in short, 
the vessel was completely riddled,” Rhind 
wrote. His ship crippled after a half hour 
of this hell, Rhind pulled out of the line 
shortly after 4:00 p.m. and shuddered out 
of range of the rebel cannon. His forward 
turret gun carriage was disabled and a 
number of his aft gun crewmen were 
wounded, limiting his return fire to only 
three shots. “Finding it impossible to keep 
her afloat many minutes more under 
such an extraordinary fire, during which 


| rifled projectiles of every species and the 
| largest caliber, as also hot shot, were 


poured into us, I reluctantly withdrew,” 
Rhind reported.? 


Despite the pounding, Keokuk sus- 
tained no fatalities, but sixteen crewmen 
were wounded, four seriously. Rhind 
himself was slightly injured. The ironclad, 
however, was a sieve, “riddled like a col- 
ander, the most severely mauled ship one 
ever saw,” recalled Commander C.R.P. 
Rodgers, Du Pont’s chief of staff. Another 
Northern observer added that the 
ironclad’s armor “was pierced through 
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| was getting out of range to show that the 


The launching of the Keokuk, December 6, 1862. 


The broadside ironclad New Ironsides, Du Pont’s flagship during the assault of April 7, 1863. 


| were severely battered. 


| but certain. Her crew worked into the 


and through, as if it had been paste- 
board.”4 

The rebels also knew that Keokuk 
had been severely hurt. “It was strongly 
hoped that it would be so disabled as to 
surrender,” the Charleston Mercury stated. 
“But ... it managed to crawl feebly off 
and escape, giving a parting salute as it 


will was there to fight.” Another corre- 
spondent, who watched her limp past the 
northern tip of Morris Island, noted, “As 
she came in front of Battery Wagner, we 
counted distinctly ten holes in her star- 
board side, while her upper works, tur- 
ret and smoke stack, were in a complete 
state of dilapidation. In fact, she looked 
like a complete wreck.” The battle lasted 
until about 5:30 p.m., when Du Pont or- | 


dered the remaining monitors to with- 
draw. In addition to the Keokuk, the 
Passaic, Weehawken, and Nahant also 


While these other ships could be re- 
paired, however, Keokuk’s demise was all 


night to stem the leaks, but daybreak on 
Wednesday, April 8, brought wind- 


' roughened swells that would finish her. 
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Rhind was forced to run up a distress sig- 
nal flag about 7:30 a.m. and the tug Dan- 
delion was soon at her side to bring off 
the crew. “The stoppage of the leaks... 
proved altogether ineffectual when the 
sea got up,” Rhind reported. “So large and 
ragged were the apertures that it was im- 
possible to keep anything our means sup- 
plied in the holes.”® 

The Keokuk sank upright about 8:30 
a.m. in shallows about 1,300 yards off the 
south end of Morris Island, the rebels 
marking her location by her smokestack 
and turrets visible at low tide. Confeder- 
ate general P. G. T. Beauregard, described 
as “a radiant and confident spectator,” 
had watched the struggle from the East 
Bay battery promenade with some of his 
staff officers. “This successful repulse and 
first destruction of the dreaded iron 
monster of the deep must add new lau- 
rels to the fadeless wreath he already 
wears,” the Mercury said of the general 
and the Keokuk’s sinking, adding that the 
ironclad’s end was “glorious news.”” 

In one of his many reports about the 
battle, Beauregard described the 
ironclad’s manhandling by his artillerists. 
“The Keokuk, having mean time ap- 
proached . . . Fort Sumter, was quickly 
riddled, her guns silenced, and she was 
withdrawn from the fight, vitally 
crippled,” he wrote. Shortly after the sink- 
ing, a spyglass, book, pieces of furniture, 
and various personal effects from the 
Keokuk’s crew washed ashore on the Mor- 
ris Island beach, the Mercury noting that 
most of the debris was “covered with clot- 
ted blood.” A Confederate engineer of- 
ficer added that the furniture also had 
“small fragments of iron sticking in 
them,” evidently from the bombard- 
ment.’ 

News of the setback, including the 
Keokuk’s end, filtered back to the North- 
ern newspapers in the coming days. First 
reports had been that the vessel was dam- 
aged by the explosion of a floating tor- 
pedo, causing Rhind to run her onto the 
Morris Island shoal as a “complete 
wreck.” Later dispatches accurately attrib- 
uted her death to enemy shelling. “The 
fire from the batteries was tremendous, 
as the condition of the Keokuk shows, the 
New York Herald stated on April 15. “She 
was fairly riddled through and through 
with highly polished steel shot, weighing 
a hundred pounds each, furnished to the 
rebels by England.”? 


The Keokuk sinks in waters near Charleston Harbor on the morning after the battle. 


Union divers inspected the wreck 
and reported to Du Pont that she could 
not be raised. The admiral then tried to 
have the wreck blown up, but his chief 


| engineer, Edward D. Robie, balked, ac- 


cording to Du Pont’s account. The fact 
that the ironclad rested so close to the 
enemy on Morris Island likely was the 
main discouragement to the Federals. 

Several Confederate army and navy 
officers also visited the hulk, their intent, 
at first, to see the effects of the rebels’ ar- 
tillery barrage on the vessel’s armor plat- 
ing. The discussion soon shifted to de- 
bate about whether the Keokuk’s two 
massive turret guns could be recovered 
and used by the Southerners. While some 
said there was no way to salvage them, 
others, primarily Beauregard’s chief en- 
gineer, Major D.B. Harris, and army Lieu- 
tenant S. Cordes Boyleston, convinced 
the general to make the effort. 

Within days of the battle, the pos- 
sible refloating of the Keokuk had also 
crossed the minds of many others in 
Charleston, civilian and military. “The 
man that raises her and carries her into 
Charleston harbor will immortalize him- 
self forever. Is there no one in the Pal- 
metto State to undertake the job?” the 
Mercury asked.'° 

The man worthy of the assignment 
was Adolphus W. LaCoste, a civilian en- 
gineer in the Charleston district Ord- 
nance Department, who was experienced 
in moving mammoth guns. Beauregard 
chose him to oversee the project, LaCoste 
bringing along his brother, James, among 
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a salvage crew that included civilian 
workmen and squads of soldiers from the 
Fort Sumter garrison. As the LaCostes 
organized for what would be a titanic ef- 
fort, Charlestonians remained keenly 
curious about items from the lost iron- 
clad. The Mercury described several 
Union flags, at least one that appeared to 
have been ripped by shellfire, among 
other things taken from the Keokuk. 
“Judging by the articles left on board, the 
Yankees must either have lost their wits, 
or the boat must have gone down unex- 
pectedly soon,” the newspaper stated, 
adding that a signal flag and an iron 
hatchway grating from one of the 
monitor's turrets were on display at the 
Mercury's office." 

The Keokuk had sunk in only about 
eighteen feet of water at high tide, but 
the salvagers had to work at low tide, 
when the turrets were exposed, and at 
night so that they hopefully would be 
concealed from Union naval patrols. This 
meant they had only about two-and-a- 
half hours per night for their labors. The 
ocean had to be calm as well so they 
would slip off the turrets. The men had 
boats ready to row for the beach in case 
enemy vessels approached. The Confed- 
erate ironclads Palmetto State and 
Chicora were also ordered to provide pro- 
tection. 

Trouble came on one of the first 
nights of work, as at least one Federal ship 
opened fire on LaCoste’s party. The 
Chicora traded a few long-range shots 
with the Union vessel, but no harm was 


The three-gun battery on “The Battery” in Charleston, South Carolina. 
The gun in the distance (at far left) was taken from the wreck of the USS Keokuk. 


done to either side, the Federals ignorant 
of what was occurring basically under 
their noses. Charleston Civil War histo- 
rian E. Milby Burton offered his view: 
“No definitive explanation has ever been 
given as to why the blockading squadron 
was not aware that something important 
was taking place at the wreck; the crews 
aboard the Union vessels must have heard 
the sound of hammering as the turrets 
were being cut open to get at the guns. 
Sound travels long distances over water, 
especially on calm nights.” 

Soaked by the waist-deep cold wa- 
ter, the Southerners worked feverishly 
night after night with hammers, chisels, 
crowbars, and other hardware to cut 
through the top of one of the turrets, the 
crews becoming larger as the chances of 
success increased. When the hole was big 
enough to accommodate the thirteen- 
foot-long gun, the salvagers brought an 
old hulk alongside, equipped with a der- 
rick and blocks and tackles, to raise the 
cannon. They also placed about 1,500 
sandbags in the hulk’s bow to counter- 
balance the gun’s 15,700 pounds. '? 

The crew attached the Dahlgren and 
winched it upward, the breech appear- 
ing in agonizing slowness from the 
turret’s crown. But the men’s excitement 
dwindled shortly afterward when the lift- 
ing blocks met, meaning the gun could 
not be lifted any higher. LaCoste ordered 
the sandbags hauled to the hulk’s stern, 
but even this did not help. With dawn 


| nearing, the Confederates became in- 


creasingly frustrated and anxious, since 
daybreak would expose their efforts to 


| the Union fleet. Providentially for the 


rebels, however, a big wave crashed in, 
lifting the cannon and the hulk so that 
the gun swung free. The exhausted crew 
quickly got underway with their prize, 


receiving cheers from soldiers at Fort 


Sumter and other batteries as they neared 
Charleston. The work of ripping open the 
second turret and retrieving the other 
gun went much more smoothly despite 
the absence of Adolphus LaCoste, who 
fell ill due to exposure. His brother James 
supervised this effort, and within three 
weeks both guns were in Confederate 
hands. Milby Burton described the op- 
eration thusly: “Few episodes of the war 
exceeded in daring the raising of the 
Keokuk’s guns.” 

Not wanting to alert the enemy, the 
Charleston press had been silent about 
the operation until after the second can- 
non reached the city. The May 6 Mercury 
then trumpeted the recovery of the guns, 
stating that they would “soon be 
mounted for our defense—valuable ac- 
quisitions, no less than handsome tro- 
phies of the Battle. ... Latterly the Keokuk 
has been entirely submerged and in 
rough water. The turrets had to be un- 
bolted, or unscrewed, and taken off be- 
fore the guns could be slung for removal. 
This was an unpleasant job of some dif- 


| ficulty.... Enterprise, even with scant 


means, can accomplish much.” Indeed, 
the Confederates wasted little time in 
adding the Dahlgrens to Charleston's de- 
fenses. “Her armament, two 11- 
inch...guns, two U.S. flags, two pennants, 
and three signal flags have since been 
taken from her,” Beauregard reported on 


| May 19, “and the former are now in po- 


sition for effective service—substantial 
trophies of the affair.” 

One of the guns was mounted at 
Fort Sumter while the other was put into 


_ position on Sullivan’s Island. Beauregard 
praised Adolphus LaCoste for his “me- | 


chanical resources and energy” in rais- 


ing the guns, and sent a May 5 dispatch | 
to Secretary of War James A. Seddon | 


about the recovery of the Keokuk guns, 


_ crediting the men involved. “Too much 


praise cannot be bestowed on their zeal 


| and energy, he wrote.!4 


Meanwhile, the rebels’ salvage opera- 


tion was rippling waves in Washington, | 


where U.S. Secretary of the Navy Gideon 
Welles read a Mercury account of the ex- 
ploit and inquired of Du Pont about the 
report’s accuracy. On May 22 Welles 


| wrote that the paper “stated that the guns 


of the Keokuk have been removed from 
the wreck and taken to Charleston. Have 


| you any information upon this subject?” 
He enclosed a copy of the article for the | 


admiral. Du Pont replied to Welles on 
June 6: “I have no information on the 
subject. . .. I have very little doubt of its 
truth. The work, however, must have 
been done at night. The Department has 
already been informed . . . that I offered 
every facility to Chief Engineer [Edward 


D.] Robie to blow up the Keokuk... but | 


that officer found it too dangerous to 
use.”!° 
Welles, no doubt still stinging from 


| the Charleston setback, did not agree 
| with Du Pont'’s assessment of the situa- 


tion and bluntly blamed him in his June 
27 reply to the admiral. “The duty of de- 
stroying the Keokuk and preventing her 
guns from falling into the hands of the 


rebels devolved upon the commander in | 


chief [Du Pont] rather than on... Robie,” 
he wrote. “The wreck and its important 
armament ought not to have been aban- 
doned to the rebels, whose sleepless la- 
bors appear to have secured them a valu- 


able prize.” © 


Du Pont had been roasted in the | 


Northern press and in other correspon- 
dence from the Navy Department since 
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the battle, especially since he had decided 
not to renew the offensive after a confer- 
ence with his captains. In fact, he had 
been relieved of squadron command on 
| June 3, Welles replacing him with Com- 
modore Andrew H. Foote. But Foote had 
taken ill en route to Charleston and died 
on June 26. Ironically, Welles’ second 
choice to succeed Du Pont was Rear Ad- 
miral John A. Dahlgren, inventor of the 
various types of Dahlgren guns, includ- 
ing those from the Keokuk now aimed at 
the Union fleet outside Charleston Har- 
bor. Du Pont was preparing to relinquish 
command to Dahlgren on July 5 when 
he received Welles’ June 27 dispatch. He 
immediately fired a return salvo at the 
| secretary. “Having indulged the hope that 
my [squadron] command ... had not 
been without results, I was not prepared 
for a continuance of that censure from 
the Department which has characterized 
its letters to me since the monitors failed 
to take Charleston,” he wrote on his flag- 
ship, the USS Wabash. “I can only add 
now that to an officer of my tempera- 
ment, whose sole aim has been to do his 
whole duty, and who has passed through 
forty-seven years of service without a 
word of reproof, these censures of the 


Navy Department would be keenly felt if | 


I did not know they were wholy [sic] 
undeserved.”!” 

In this age of experimental warships, 
the Keokuk’s “sandwich armor” had failed 
disastrously, as had the light iron plating 
of the gunboat USS Galena, seriously 
ripped by enemy fire on Virginia’s James 
River in May 1862. “So it is clear that the 
most valuable lesson taught by this . . . 
engagement is a warning to the govern- 
ment not to waste the labor and money 
of the country on iron-clads of doubtful 
efficiency,” the New York Herald lectured. 
“The Keokuk and Galena are warnings 
which must not be disregarded .. . if the 
navy Department does not desire to wit- 
ness a similar catastrophe.”'* 

The Keokuk, meanwhile, had become 
a home for sea life as part of Charleston’s 
wartime landscape. British lieutenant 
colonel Arthur J. L. Fremantle of the 
Coldstream Guards, who was on a three- 
month tour of the Confederacy, men- 
tioned seeing the wreck when he visited 
Morris Island in June. Fremantle also 
described seeing a shell-splintered model 
of the ironclad. He explained: “In one of 
these [coastal creeks] I saw the shattered 
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The monitor Weehawken sinks in a gale off Charleston. 


Fort Sumter, as viewed from a sandbar in Charleston Harbor, 1865. Photographed by George N. Barnard. 


remains of the sham Keokuk, which was 
a wooden imitation of its equally short- 
lived original, and had been used as a 
floating target by the different forts.”!° 
Welles still was not done with the 
Keokuk, entertaining ideas of raising her 


| despite the loss of her guns. “Is the Keokuk 
| in such a position as to render it advis- 


able for the Department to send parties 
down for the purpose of endeavoring to 
raise her,” he wrote to Dahlgren on Au- 
gust 28. Within a month, the Navy De- 
partment had agreed to a contract with 
Charles Whitney, the Keokuk’s inventor, 
and another New York shipbuilder to 


| raise the ironclad, the endeavor looking 


even more promising since the Confed- 
erates had evacuated Morris Island on the 
night of September 6-7. The Keokuk had 
not been forgotten in December 1863 
when news came in that the monitor 
Weehawken had sunk in a gale off 
Charleston. “The Weehawken has been 
one of the most active participants in all 
the recent naval attacks of the iron fleet 


| upon our defences, and it gives us pecu- 


UMBER 3 


liar pleasure to announce that she, like 
the Keokuk and the original Monitor of 
Hampton Roads celebrity, has gone to the 
bottom,” the Mercury gloated.?° 

The Federals were not about to try 
another direct sea assault against Charles- 


| ton, instead turning their attention to 


seizing the nearby islands and inland 
waterways. They also proceeded slowly 
with their plans to refloat the Keokuk, the 
project stretching into the summer of 
1864. But the warship was fated never to 
sail again. In July the salvage crew dis- 
covered that worms had destroyed the 
wood framework of the boxing to be used 


| in raising the hulk. This fatal setback 


came as the team was about to begin 
pumping water out of the wreck. 
Dahlgren wrote to Welles that the 
operation’s “preparations . . . have been 
rendered entirely useless.”*! 

The Keokuk’s cannon were lost in the 
haze of Confederate defeat when the 
rebels evacuated the city in February 
1865. One of them was likely sold as scrap 
iron after the war; the other resurfaced 


in 1897, when it was found buried in the 
sand near Fort Moultrie on Sullivan’s Is- 
land. It was mounted on a gun carriage 
and placed at White Point Gardens, 
where it rests today. Thousands of people 
pass this scenic spot every day, many gaz- 
ing at the pancake of Fort Sumter in the 
distance. Far fewer know or appreciate 
the incredible story of the Keokuk gun 
and her missing twin. 


DEREK SMITH, a native of Bishopville, 
South Carolina, is the author of three 
books on the Civil War, the most recent 
of which is The Gallant Dead (Stackpole 


Commanding the Army of the Potomac 
Stephen R. Taaffe 


“This is one of the best Civil War books I have read a 
in a very long time. An insightful, elegantly written COMMANCING tne 
thoroughly enjoyable narrative that is informative, MY orn p i 
entertaining, and thought-provoking.”—Steven = 
E. Woodworth, author of Nothing But Victory: The 
Army of the Tennessee, 1861-1865 


“Subject to political interference from Washington 
and prone to nasty infighting among its officers, the 
Army of the Potomac wrestled mightily with trying 
to establish a command team that would prevail 
over its Confederate counterpart, the Army of 

Books, 2005), a chronicle of the combat Northern Virginia. Sure to spark discussion, Taaffe’s 

deaths of Union and Confederate gen- book offers a succinct overview of how generals 

erals. rose—and [ell—in the Union's most famous field 

NOTES: army.”—Brooks D. Simpson, author of Ulysses S. 
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Women on the Civil War Battlefront 
Richard H. Hall 


“Hall's main argument is that far more women were 
active in military affairs than previously thought, 
that women were in military places unknown to 
most historians of the war (such as prisoner-of-war 
camps), and that much of what we think we know 
about women’s activities is not necessarily accurate. 
... A substantial and significant contribution to the 
history of women during the Civil War.°—Janet L. 
Coryell, coeditor of Negotiating the Boundaries of 
Southern Womanhood 
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The Short, Savage Life of a 
Civil War Guerrilla 
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“The first scholarly biography of Bloody Bill Anderson, 
the most savage and sadistic of all Civil War guerrillas. 
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ANDERSON 


The Short, Savage Life 
ol a Civil War Gacrrilla 


There is gore galore in this authoritative yet pulse 
quickening narrative of ‘bitter bloodshed,’ for no 
other rebel guerrilla was more clearly motivated by 
revenge than Bloody Bill."—Daniel Sutherland in 
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“NO SUCH ARMY SINCE THE DAYS 
OF JULIUS CAESAR” 
Sherman’s Carolinas Campaign from 
Fayetteville to Averasboro 
By Mark A. Smith and Wade Sokolosky (Ft. 
Mitchell, KY: Ironclad Publishing, 2005. Pp. 
236, $19.95, softcover, photos, drawings, 14 
maps, notes, appendices, driving tour. ISBN 

0-9773770-6-4). 


The recent and near simultaneous release 
of two books detailing the March 1865 Battle 
of Bentonville seems to have signaled a re- 
newed scholarly interest in William T. 
Sherman’s Carolinas Campaign. With No Such 
Army, Mark Smith and Wade Sokolosky ad- 
mirably fill the historiographical gap imme- 
diately preceding Bentonville. This period saw 
the movement of Sherman’s army into North 
Carolina, the capture of the great Confeder- 
ate arsenal at Fayetteville, and the two-day 
battle of Averasboro. Smith and Sokolosky’s 
work creates a seamless transition to the work 
of Mark Bradley, whose two-volume study 
then guides readers on to Bentonville and fi- 
nally to the end of the line at Bennett Place. 

The heart of No Such Army is a painstak- 
ingly researched and skillfully reconstructed 
battle history of the fighting in the fields, for- 
ests, and swamps south of Averasboro, North 
Carolina. This excellent blow-by-blow account 
is further augmented by ten tactical maps. The 
detailed depictions of terrain and troop posi- 
tions are a helpful guide for the reader, but 
the fact that the maps are not drawn to scale 
is a bit disappointing. 

Although most battle histories contain 
some analysis, they all too often lack depth and 
simply end up restating the obvious. Here, the 
authors, professional soldiers themselves, of- 
fer an exceptionally cogent critical analysis of 
the campaign and battle based on a framework 
developed by the U.S. Army. While noting its 
flaws, the authors give Confederate com- 
mander William J. Hardee high marks for his 
battle plan and its execution. His triple-tiered, 
fortified defense in depth is credited with de- 
laying Sherman’s advance long enough to give 
Joseph E. Johnston the time to concentrate his 
army for one last counterstroke at Bentonville. 
Although Smith and Sokolosky make a strong 
case, I’m not quite convinced of the overall 
wisdom of Hardee’s battle plan, which came 
off far better than he had a right to expect yet 
still only narrowly avoided complete disaster. 
On the Federal side, Judson Kilpatrick comes 


under heavy criticism for his battlefield per- 
formance. Reinforcing the conventional view 
of Sherman’s generalship, the authors praise 
his operational and logistical performance but 
find flaws in his battlefield decision-making 
(but then again most successful Civil War gen- 
erals weren't brilliant tacticians), Nevertheless, 
it is difficult to imagine Grant hesitating to 
attack Hardee’s third line in the waning mo- 
ments of the battle’s second day. 

Like all volumes in Ironclad’s Discovering 
Civil War America series, a driving tour of the 
battlefield and surrounding area is included. 
The text and the tour are thoughtfully supple- 
mented with numerous photos and drawings. 
Additionally, several appendices are included, 
covering a wide array of subjects from cam- 
paign logistics to field hospitals. No Such Army 
should be considered the definitive treatment 
of the subject period and an essential volume 
for the bookshelf of any reader interested in 
the 1865 Carolinas Campaign. 

—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 


tion, and use of the Henry sixteen-shot and 
Spencer seven-shot repeaters. He details the 
efforts by both the Spencer Repeating Rifle 
Company and the New Haven Arms Company 
(manufacturers respectively of the Spencer 
and the Henry) to obtain contracts for their 
guns, especially government contracts. 
Throughout the book Bilby’s history is accu- 
rate and his judgments solid. For instance, 
Brigadier General James W. Ripley, federal 
ordnance chief, is usually written off as a dyed- 
in-the-wool conservative whose opposition to 
repeating firearms had a negative impact on 
the Union war effort. So it eventually did, but 
the need on the outbreak of war was to arm 
thousands of volunteers immediately, and that 
could only be done by expanding manufac- 
ture of tried and true weapons. The ordnance 
department was besieged by inventors hawk- 
ing their supposedly superior innovative 
weapons, but not only were they an unknown 
quantity completely lacking in field trials, but 
the facilities to manufacture them and their 
specialized ammunition swiftly and in quan- 
tity was also lacking. As Bilby notes, Ripley’s 
stance “was not unreasonable...in the spring 
of 1861.” Along the way the 
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A REVOLUTION IN ARMS 
A History of the First Repeating Rifles 
By Joseph G. Bilby (Yardley, PA, Westholme 
Publication, 2006, Pp 270, $26.00, ISBN 1- 
59416-017-1). 


Many of the “firsts” claimed for the Civil 
War have been shown to be specious. “No one 
can deny, however,” writes Joseph Bilby, “that 
the Civil War witnessed the introduction of 
the first repeating rifles firing self-contained 
metallic cartridges—an indisputable Ameri- 
can first.” In his first three chapters Bilby sets 
the scene by way of an overview of “projec- 
tile” weapons—from stones to spears to bows 
and arrows to firearms—then gets down to 
detail with the evolution of breechloaders and 
the search for a perfect cartridge. 

The remaining six chapters are devoted to 
the meat of his subject—an examination of 
the design, development, marketing, distribu- 
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ments of when they did and 
didn’t have an impact on the 
outcome—and why. In 
many instances the poten- 
tial of the new weapons was 
not realized, because of the 
general lack of marksmanship training in Civil 
War armies, and the widespread lack of fire 
discipline. While, therefore, the “revolution in 
arms” did not lead to a general “revolution in 
tactics,” new tactics did slowly and in piece- 
meal fashion develop to match the new weap- 
ons, for example the use of repeaters to sup- 
ply suppression fire. By the end of the war 
Union cavalry armed with Spencer carbines 
and versed in mounted and dismounted tac- 
tics (and especially a combination of the two) 
were virtually unstoppable. The final chapter 
takes the story beyond the Civil War, and com- 
ments briefly on the significance of the arms 
makers—with their need to produce thou- 
sands of interchangeable parts—for the evo- 
lution of industrialization. This is an outstand- 
ing book—accurate, judicious, highly 
readable—that belongs in the library of every 
Civil War buff. 

—Keith Poulter 
Auberry, California 


WHATEVER YOU RESOLVE TO BE 
Essays On Stonewall Jackson 
By A. Wilson Greene (Knoxville: Univ. of Ten- 
nessee Press, 2005. Pp. lxxiv +186, illustrations, 
maps, notes. $19.95, ISBN: 1-57233-430-4). 


The military career of Confederate gen- 
eral Thomas Jonathan “Stonewall” Jackson 
needs no brief introduction for Civil War en- 
thusiasts, but thanks to Pamplin Historical 
Park director and former National Park Ser- 
vice historian A. Wilson Greene, we have a fine 
collection of essays examining in greater depth 
several facets of Old Jack’s military achieve- 
ments. In this new volume, an updated ver- 
sion of his well received 1992 collection of the 
same title, Greene offers an extensive new in- 
troduction reviewing the Jackson historiogra- 
phy since the book’s original publication. In 
sum, Greene’s five essays argue that Jackson 
was the most capable of Robert E. Lee’s sub- 
ordinates in the Army of Northern Virginia, 
and that he deserved most of the praise he re- 
ceived in life and since his death. 

Each essay deals with a particular point 
in Jackson’s military life. The first gives an 
overview of Jackson’s legend and compares 
this to the reality of the actual man. This essay 
deals with virtually every controversial dimen- 
sion of his personality save his racial views, 
which should have been explored more thor- 
oughly. The second essay examines Jackson’s 
controversial performance at the Seven Days 
battles. Greene defends Jackson at virtually 
every point and asserts that only at White Oak 
Swamp can one make a plausible case for Jack- 
son actually failing to do his full duty. In the 
third piece, Greene presents an excellent analy- 
sis of Jackson’s leadership at the Battle of Sec- 
ond Manassas. The author gives Jackson the 
“lion’s share of the credit” for the defeat of 
John Pope’s army. Following Second Manassas, 
Greene deals with Jackson’s questionable lead- 
ership at the Battle of Fredericksburg. Here 
Greene gives “Stonewall” a pass, casting most 
of the blame on A. P. Hill for the penetration 
by George Meade’s forces. The final essay sum- 
marizes Jackson’s generalship and presents a 
first-rate overview of Jackson’s entire military 
career. 

In general, Greene blames various com- 
manders for Jackson’s shortcomings. He 
shoulders Lee with writing vague orders dur- 
ing the Seven Days and puts most of the fault 
for the Prospect Hill fight on A.P. Hill for not 
closing a gap in the line. Perhaps Greene’s de- 
sire to show why Jackson has endured in his- 
torical memory as a giant of American mili- 
tary leadership has clouded some of his 
judgment on Jackson’s own culpability dur- 
ing the few weak points in his overall perfor- 
mance as a commander. Nevertheless, the 
book offers something for either the Jackson 
devotee or the newly interested Civil War buff. 
Furthermore, the new introduction is an ideal 


place to start if a reader is looking for an over- 

view of the best battlefield historiography of 
the eastern theatre during the last decade. 

—Barton A. Myers 

University of Georgia 


ULYSSES S. GRANT 
A Bibliography 
Compiled by Marie Ellen Kelsey (Westport, 
Conn..: Praeger, 2005. Pp. 475, index. $119.95 
ISBN: 0-313-28176-9). 


The first published bibliography of 
Ulysses S. Grant literature has 4,242 entries, 
demonstrating the great hold of the subject 
on the American mind. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the number of biographies of Grant 
nearly equaled the number for Abraham Lin- 
coln. Although the number slackened in the 
opening years of the following century, the 
flood has resumed. Eight adult titles in 2005 
eclipse the six of the preceding year, and each 
year disgorged five titles upon the juvenile 
market. The wondrous Grant story—from the 
backwoods of Ohio to the leather goods shop 
in Galena, then suddenly to command of all 
the Union armies, two terms as president, and 
the last desperate effort to write his memoirs 
to save his family from poverty—has been told 
and retold repeatedly. Only a handful of titles 
deserve reading, but all deserve cataloging, 
and Marie Kelsey has undertaken this labor 
of love, armed with the tools of the profes- 
sional librarian. 

Unlike the bibliography maintained 
online by the Ulysses S. Grant Association, 
Kelsey has amplified her coverage to the lit- 
erature of Grant’s battles, and to biographies 
of cabinet officers and supreme court justices 
appointed during the Grant administration. 
Because she applies no rigorous standard to 
material for inclusion, her bibliography is all 
the more helpful to future researchers. For 
example, she provides nineteen entries for 
Grant’s horses, fourteen for his religion, and 
thirty-seven for his “Alleged Alcohol Problem.” 
Seven more involve the controversial mosaic 
benches that now besiege his tomb. In short, 
Kelsey has provided an extensive if indiscrimi- 
nate smorgasbord designed to nourish all who 
sample her cuisine. 

—John Y. Simon 
Southern Illinois University Carbondale 


THE COLORS OF COURAGE 
Gettysburg’s Forgotten History 
By Margaret S. Creighton (New York: Basic 
Books, 2005. xxviii + 321 pages, illustrations, 
notes, maps, bibliography, index. $26.00. ISBN 
0-465-01456-9). 


Yet another Gettysburg book? With more 
than seventy published in the past few years, 
do we really need another one? The answer, if 
referring to Margaret Creighton’s The Colors 


INCIDENTS OF THE WAR 


Incidents of the War: The Civil War Journal 
of Mary Jane Chadick 


This book is a fascinating and 
vivid first-person daily account of 
civilian life during the Union occupation of 
Huntsville, Alabama, 1862-1865, by the 3rd 
Division, Army of the Ohio. Extensively 
researched and fully annotated for the first time 
by Nancy M. Rohr, the journal is enhanced with 
period photographs and an unpublished fold-out 
mapof the Tennessee Valley with index. 


Send check/money order for 
$ 16.95 + 3.05 shipping = $ 20.00 to 
Huntsville - Madison County Historical Society 
P.O. Box 666- Huntsville, Alabama 35804 
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of Courage: Gettysburg’s Forgotten History, is 
an unqualified “Yes!” 

The book’s subtitle refers to African 
Americans, women, and the German-Ameri- 
can soldiers of the Union XI Corps. A profes- 
sor at Bates College, Creighton has mined a 
vast array of sources to compile her account 
of these three groups and how they fared dur- 
ing the Gettysburg Campaign. She has used 
local newspapers quite effectively, has studied 
contemporary diaries and letters, and utilized 
the bulk of the postwar memoirs that folks in 
these three groups wrote. The result is a won- 
derful blending of military, social, and cultural 
history. 

Creighton follows General Oliver O. 
Howard and the dejected soldiers of the largely 
German XI Corps as they trudged north into 
Pennsylvania, the pall of Chancellorsville 
hanging over their heads. She discusses their 
performance in battle and how they were 
viewed by other soldiers and the media of the 
period. She interweaves their story into that 
of the African-American community of 
Gettysburg, its history previous to the battle, 
its fate during the invasion, and how it was 
broken up by the resulting chaos. Finally, she 
pays close attention to the women of Gettys- 
burg, how they fared with Confederate occu- 
pation, the horrors of battle, and the bloody 
aftermath. 

The book’s final three chapters bring the 
story together and provide some 
thought-provoking details on the 
post-battle story of Gettysburg. 
Creighton follows the fate of the 
XI Corps, General Howard in par- 
ticular, and reveals how its Ger- 
man-American soldiers began to 
be viewed in their adopted coun- 
try as much more American than 
they had been in the 1860s. 
Women were lionized at the time 
of the battle by the press, but, as 
Creighton shows, their story 
gradually faded and became for- 
gotten, except, perhaps, that of 
Jenny Wade, who was surrounded 
by controversy even in 1863, when 
people such as famed Gettysburg 
civilian John Burns made disparaging re- 
marks about her. It has only been recently, 
Creighton argues, that the story of Gettys- 
burg’s women has begun to be seriously stud- 
ied. 

African Americans also faded away after 
the battle, but not at first. They visited the 
field often in the decades immediately after 
the war, when slavery was seen as its cause 
and the battle as its deciding engagement. But, 
as North and South shook hands and recon- 
ciled, African Americans were shoved aside 
and their role in the battle, and indeed in the 
war, went largely ignored by white America. 
Again, it took the civil rights movement to 


make Americans realize what the war was all 
about and how important the role played by 
African Americans had been. 

Professor Creighton has written an out- 
standing book that helps correct the forgot- 
ten history of Gettysburg, providing a narra- 
tive look at the roles of three groups during 
the battle, as well as an analysis of the reasons 
for the historical marginalization of these 
groups postwar. Everyone with an interest in 
Gettysburg will appreciate and value 
Creighton’s contribution to the subject. 

—Rick Sauers 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


MY CONFEDERATE KINFOLK 
A Twenty-First Century Freedwoman 
Confronts Her Roots 
By Thulani Davis (New York: Basic Civitas 
Books, 2006. Pp. 324, $25.00, ISBN 0-4650- 
1555-7). 

In this detailed study of her black and 
white ancestors, Thulani Davis, a journalist, 
playwright, and author of the novels 1959and 
Maker of Saints, traces the experiences of two 
families through the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. Davis’ work points to the 
interconnected nature of American race rela- 
tions by placing the two branches of her fam- 
ily—the slaveholding Campbells and the en- 
slaved Tarrants—in historical context. 


rHULANI DAVIS 


My Confederate Kinfolk focuses on Davis’ 
great-grandparents, Chloe Tarrant and Will- 
iam A. Campbell. Davis describes how many 
Campbells lived in the western theatre of the 
war and fought for the Confederacy. In regards 
to her other family, Davis does not camouflage 
her admiration for the “[m]Jen and women 
born in the last generation of bondage and the 
first generation of freedom” (6). Praising these 
individuals for their commitment to civil 
rights, Davis highlights the violent nature of 
political repression in the late-nineteenth cen- 
tury South. She also argues that understand- 
ing “redemption” is “central to understanding 
the politics of today” (10, 282). 
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CHRISTOPHER WALDREP 


Davis’ work is difficult to categorize. She 
notes that it is neither “a history nor a geneal- 
ogy” (2), describes her travels and research, 
and offers a critique of present-day race rela- 
tions. Her original contribution is in tracking 
down the members of her two families (read- 
ers will be grateful for the attached family 
trees) and bringing their experiences to light. 
Her use of qualifiers such as “according to” 
when discussing secondary sources sometimes 
disrupts the flow of her narrative, and some 
scholars may question her use of several 
internet-based sources. At other times it seems 
like she is speculating too much about what 
her relatives “must have” felt. 

Despite these criticisms, My Confederate 
Kinfolk is an emotional and powerful testa- 
ment to a couple’s love and an author’s jour- 
ney to discover her past. 

—Kanisorn Wongsrichanalai 
University of Virginia 


VICKSBURG’S LONG SHADOW 
The Civil War Legacy of Race and 
Remembrance 
By Christopher Waldrep (Lanham, MD: 
Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, Inc. 2005. 
Pp. 320, hardcover, $26.95, ISBN: 0-7425- 

4868-6). 


Students of David Blight and Eric Foner 
will applaud the release of Christopher 
Waldrep’s Vicksburg’s Long Shadow: 
The Civil War Legacy of Race and 
Remembrance. The pages of his 
work reflect the extent to which Dr. 
Waldrep embraces the view of 
these historians on race and re- 
membrance in the postwar era, a 
view that asserts that “the North 
won the war, but the South won the 
Peace” as the nation put “reconcili- 
ation ahead of racial justice” in the 
aftermath of the great conflict. 

As evidenced by his previous 
works, Waldrep is eminently quali- 
fied to address the topic of racial 
justice in the South. But this work 
goes beyond a discourse on racial 
justice, as the author attempts to 
demonstrate that prevailing racial attitudes 
over the years since the Civil War have shaped 
America’s memory of the conflict, and how 
that memory in turn serves to perpetuate ra- 
cial injustice. The city of Vicksburg and its na- 
tional military park serve as the stage for his 
case study. 

In discussing the development of the na- 
tional park at Vicksburg, the author lacks in- 
timacy with his subject and has a false under- 
standing of the park and its mission. He 
presents a shameful interpretation in which 
Northern veterans such as John F. Merry, con- 
sidered the “Father of the Vicksburg Park Idea,” 
and William T. Rigby, who served as resident 


commissioner, then chairman of the park 
commission from 1899 until his death in 1929, 
desired the park to be a monument to Ulysses 
S. Grant. In seeking support for the park mea- 
sure among Union veterans and Northern 
politicians, Rigby no doubt appealed to their 
interest to honor Grant, but his ardent desire 
in creating a park at Vicksburg was more noble 
than paying homage to one man. Rather, the 
Iowa veteran sought to honor American sol- 
diers in blue and gray who sacrificed equally 
on the field of battle in defense of ideals held 
dear. The park was to serve as a tribute to their 
memory and remind future generations of the 
selfless devotion to duty of the citizen-soldier 
whose service shaped the nation. This senti- 
ment could not have been more perverted by 
the author. 

Waldrep asserts that Northern states 
erected monuments on the battlefield to “show 
off their wealth,” while Southerners took ad- 
vantage of dedication ceremonies to make 
“openly racist appeal(s].” He presents the great 
veterans’ reunion held in Vicksburg in 1917 
as hosted only to demonstrate American unity 
on the world stage as the United States pre- 
pared for entry into World War I. The author 
fails to acknowledge that throughout the park’s 
development there has been genuine interest 
in honoring Civil War veterans for their ser- 
vice, rather than using their sacrifice for purely 
political motives, domestically and on the in- 
ternational stage. 

In a base attempt to downplay Southern 
interest in the establishment of the park, 
Waldrep ignores the vital role that former lieu- 
tenant general Stephen D. Lee and scores of 
other Confederate veterans played in the park 
movement. More than a figurehead of the 
Vicksburg National Military Park Association, 
which formed in 1895 to petition Congress to 
establish the park, and later chairman of the 
park’s three-man commission, Lee’s stamp on 
the park is indelible. To demonstrate that 
Vicksburg is a “Northern” park, the author 
cites the reluctance of Southern states to erect 
monuments. Although each of the Southern 
states has erected monuments on the battle- 
field at Vicksburg, Waldrep does not take into 
consideration that at the time most Northern 
states were erecting monuments in the park, 
Southern states were still very much in a state 
of economic deprivation that resulted from the 
war and Reconstruction era that followed. 

Waldrep’s misguided interpretation fur- 
ther denigrates the park’s founders and gen- 
erations of dedicated stewards who have fol- 
lowed by charging that they have been less than 
objective in presenting Vicksburg’s story. 
Waltrep writes, “The northerners running the 
park wrote a Civil War narrative that 
southerners found appealing,” and claims the 
federal government has made “concessions to 
the Lost Cause interpretation of the Civil War.” 
Such wild accusations cannot be substantiated. 
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The author conveniently ends his evalua- 
tion in the 1930s, which enables him to avoid 
discussion of integration, the civil rights 
movement, and the Civil War Centennial— 
aspects of our nation’s history that blend well 
with the theme of race and remembrance. 
Readers must ask why. Perhaps there has been 
“atonement” for the “sins” of the past, discus- 
sion of which Waldrep seeks to avoid. Cer- 
tainly his arbitrary ending eliminates the need 
to address the park’s acquisition of Grant’s 
Canal in Louisiana, largely to enable it to tell 
the story of black involvement in the Vicks- 
burg Campaign; the placement of interpretive 
and historical tablets honoring the African bri- 
gade that fought at Milliken’s Bend; and the 
placement by the state of Mississippi of a 
monument honoring black Mississippians— 
citizens and soldiers—who served in the cam- 
paign. 

Over almost thirty years of daily research 
on the national park at Vicksburg, this re- 
viewer has developed a different view of its 
history and role in shaping American memory. 
In this reviewer’s judgment, Waldrep does a 
great disservice by attempting to place skel- 
etons in closets where they do not belong. But 
then the author will probably brush me off as 
one of the “northerners [which I am] running 
the park” who present “history the most de- 
termined Lost Cause enthusiast could admire.” 

—Terrence J. Winschel 

Vicksburg, Mississippi 

Oe 

FORT PILLOW, A CIVIL WAR 

MASSACRE, AND PUBLIC MEMORY 

By John Cimprich (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 2005. Pp. ix + 193, il- 

lustrations, maps, notes, appendices, bibliog- 
raphy, index. $29.95, ISBN: 0-8071-3110-5). 


The Fort Pillow Massacre ranks as the 
Civil War’s most infamous and contentious 
atrocity. Today, most reputable historians con- 
cede that Major General Nathan Bedford 
Forrest’s Confederate troopers lost control of 
their emotions as they scrambled over the 
fort’s earthen walls and murdered surrender- 
ing or wounded soldiers from the 6th U.S. 
Colored Heavy Artillery and 2nd U.S. Colored 
Light Artillery. A smaller number of white 
Southern Unionists belonging to the 13th Ten- 
nessee Cavalry may have been massacre vic- 
tims, too. What remains in dispute is whether 
General Forrest ordered the slaughter or if he 
acted promptly enough to restrain his fren- 
zied men. 

During the past two decades, Fort Pillow 
has become something of a cottage industry 
among Civil War historians. In addition to 
several biographies of Forrest, at least five 
major histories of the Fort Pillow Massacre 
have been published since 1989, and a major 
university press plans to add a sixth entry to 
the genre in 2007. Most of these works read 
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like lawyers’ briefs aimed at denouncing or 
vindicating the battle’s Confederate partici- 
pants. Readers interested in an account that is 
comprehensively researched, reasonably ar- 
gued, and free of partisan rancor and rhetoric 
should pick up John Cimprich’s Fort Pillow, a 
Civil War Massacre, and Public Memory. 
Cimprich has been researching various 
aspects of the Fort Pillow story since at least 
the late 1980s, and the value of that ongoing 
effort shows here. He sets the bloody events 
that turned Fort Pillow into an enduring sym- 
bol in context by covering that installation’s 
entire history, from its origins as a Confeder- 
ate stronghold built by slave labor to its de- 
velopment as a Tennessee state park and the 
site of continuing controversy. Cimprich does 
an especially good job of describing what life 
was like for both the Confederate and Union 
troops who occupied Fort Pillow at different 
points in its history. He also offers a convinc- 
ing analysis of the accounts left by participants 
in the fort’s fall to Forrest, separating plausible 
elements from the far-fetched and self-serv- 
ing. Cimprich’s concise treatment may not be 
the last word on Fort Pillow, but it is the best 
thing on the subject to see print thus far. 
—Gregory J. W. Urwin 
Temple University 


THE THIRTY-THIRD NEW JERSEY IN 
THE CIVIL WAR 
The Mutinous Regiment 
By John G. Zinn (Jefferson, N.C.: McFarland 
and Company, 2005, Pp. 286, $45.00, ISBN 
0-7864-2141-X). 


The 33rd New Jersey was an unusual in- 
fantry regiment. Organized at Newark in the 
summer of 1863, the regiment mirrored po- 
litical divisions and economic hardships more 
than ardent patriotism. Many of the men sim- 
ply enlisted for the bounty, and once that was 
received at least a quarter of them deserted 
while the regiment was still in training at 
Camp Frelinghuysen. Two deserters were shot 
to death, and the rest of the regiment left the 
state with a military escort to prevent any more 
of the men from skedaddling before they 
reached Virginia. Then the regiment was sud- 
denly sent west in a flood of reinforcements 
for William S. Rosecrans’ army bottled up in 
Chattanooga. 

John Zinn carefully describes the 33rd 
New Jersey's activities and where they fit into 
the war's larger picture. More importantly, he 
shows how the officers and enlisted men were 
slowly able to shake off the stigma as a “muti- 
nous” regiment, beginning with their first 
battle at Orchard Knob during the Chatta- 
nooga Campaign. The regiment participated 
in the Atlanta Campaign, the March to the Sea, 
the capture of Savannah, and William T. 
Sherman’s final campaign in the Carolinas. 
Throughout the book, Zinn meticulously de- 


tails the regiment’s changing composition. 
After the 33rd suffered heavy losses at 
Peachtree Creek just before the Federals cap- 
tured Atlanta, recruiting again became neces- 
sary. Some thirty percent of the new men de- 
serted before ever reaching the regiment, and 
in any case many of them were substitutes. 

Zinn deserves credit for painting his por- 
trait with a broad brush. He pays careful at- 
tention to casualties and even to the shipment 
of bodies back to New Jersey. He deals with 
the treatment of the wounded and a host of 
other topics, including furloughs, weapons, 
discipline, prisoners, food, and weather. 
The descriptions of marches, campaigns, 
and battles are unusually clear. Zinn pre- 
sents an honest picture of a troubled group 
of soldiers. 

Given its rough start and persistent prob- 
lems, the 33rd New Jersey actually compiled a 
quite respectable record. Trying to combine 
the different interpretations of James 
McPherson and Gerald Linderman on com- 
mon soldiers, Zinn concludes that both a com- 
mitment to the Union cause and to the ideals 
of courage motivated these New Jersey re- 
cruits. Whether the evidence supports these 
conclusions is debatable, but Zinn has care- 
fully researched the appropriate primary 
sources, including newspapers and manu- 
scripts. Oftentimes, the soldier letters reveal 
more about family problems than about the 
regiment, and at times the 33rd gets lost in a 
welter of marches and campaigns, but like the 
officers of the 33rd itself, Zinn has molded 
rather unpromising material into something 
better. In the end, the 33rd New Jersey proved 
to be an average regiment, but Zinn has writ- 
ten an above-average regimental history. 

—George C. Rable 
University of Alabama 


TENNESSEE’S RADICAL ARMY 
The State Guard and Its Role in 
Reconstruction, 1867-1869 
By Ben H. Severance (Knoxville: University 
of Tennessee Press, 2005. Pp. xvili, 327, 
$35.00, hardback, illus., appendices, notes, 
bibliography, index. ISBN 1-57233-362-6). 


In May 1865, when the soldiers of the 
Union armies marched down the streets of 
Washington D.C. in a Grand Review, many 
hoped it signified “mission accomplished.” In 
reality, some Union supporters knew that their 
battle had only just begun. In areas of the 
South where black and white Unionists lived, 
who would rule at home when the U.S. Army 
pulled out was far from clear. Ben Severance 
of Auburn University has searched through the 
archives of Tennessee to uncover the story of 
that state’s State Guard, which tried to protect 
Republican voters from terrorists after the war. 

The State Guard was partisan, intended 
to protect Republicans only. Newspapers, 


themselves partisan, covered its doings ac- 
cording to their own needs, and historians, 
often writing on broader topics, have simi- 
larly followed partisan perspectives rather 
than checking the facts. Severance shows that 
the State Guard was small, never consisting 
of more than 2,000 men. It served only a few 
months at a time, in 1867 and 1869. In the 
former year roughly one-quarter were Afri- 
can American, but none were in 1869. The 
men were typically young and inexperienced, 
but were kept under control by veteran offic- 
ers whose previous careers suggest profes- 
sionalism, not revenge-seeking. The Guard 
was more effective than the army in protect- 
ing voters, and in 1868, when they were not 
in use, the Republican vote in west and cen- 
tral Tennessee plunged. In 1869 the Guard 
was reconstituted to face a threat from the 
Klan that did not immediately materialize 
(until after the Guard was disbanded). The 
high costs politically and economically of 
using a state militia in place of local law en- 
forcement ultimately doomed the Guard, and 
while the force might have been used more 
intelligently by Republican leaders, Severance 
doubts that Republican rule could have sur- 
vived more than a few years. 

Severance’s detailed analysis should be 
particularly interesting to those familiar with 
the small towns where the Guard operated. He 
depicts in full every local confrontation. But 
this work may also interest those trying to 
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understand the role that a military force can 

play in a democratic society in which the 
population is severely polarized. 

—Phyllis F. Field 

Ohio University 
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however, Thomas Cockrell and Michael 
Ballard have illuminated a dark corner of the 
conflict. A Mexican War veteran and resident 
of Chickasaw County, Mississippi, Naron’s loy- 
alty to the Union led him, at great risk to his 
life and family, to dodge Confederate conscrip- 
tion and aid the Federal armies penetrating 
the South. His native Southern roots and his 
familiarity with northern Mississippi and its 
people led Union officers like James B. 
McPherson, John Pope, William S. Rosecrans, 
and Benjamin Grierson to employ him as a 
scout behind enemy lines. Known as 
“Chickasaw,” a sobriquet he disliked yet never 
shook, Naron was so reliable that in 1863 Gen- 
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eral Grenville Dodge gave him control of his 
entire scouting corps of over one hundred op- 
eratives, who gathered information from as far 
away as Atlanta and Richmond. One of the 
most famous “spy episodes” of the war oc- 
curred during Naron’s watch. While operating 
in Tennessee, Dodge’s scouts captured an al- 
leged Confederate spy named Sam Davis. 
Though he does not discuss it in the narrative, 
Naron’s testimony at Davis’ trial helped send 
him to the gallows, an event that transformed 
the young Southerner into the “Nathan Hale 
of the Confederacy.” 

Naron’s narrative is typical of Civil War 
scout/spy memoirs in that he sometimes dis- 
cusses his experiences without providing much 
context, often sprinkling the story with humor- 
ous anecdotes and harrowing tales of narrow 
escapes, very much in keeping with romanti- 
cized literature of the postwar era. From an 
intelligence perspective, Naron rarely discloses 
the exact information he provided to com- 
manders or the impact it had on operations, 
also a common feature of Civil War spy mem- 
oirs. That being said, however, Naron provides 
a forthright insider’s view of the war’s very ad 
hoc intelligence business, and also reveals the 
dilemmas, difficult decisions, and dangers that 
confronted Southern Unionists as they 
struggled to endure in a hostile environment 
they once called home. Unfortunately, Naron’s 
narrative ends in 1865, leaving the reader to 
wonder how he survived in the Reconstruc- 
tion-era South among neighbors who likely 
despised him for his “treason.” 

The editing and commentary throughout 
the memoir is judicious and unobtrusive and 
the footnotes are informative, though in places 
the reader hopes for more, which might have 
been possible had the editors incorporated ma- 
terial both from Grenville Dodge’s writings and 
from Naron’s pension file, which includes in- 
teresting testimony from Rosecrans and oth- 
ers as to his special service. That aside, how- 
ever, Cockrill and Ballard must be commended 
for resurrecting this important first-hand nar- 
rative of the “secret war” and for illuminating 
the experiences of a Southern Unionist who 
served his country in ways he knew would likely 
be forever lost in the footnotes of history. 

—William B. Feis 
Buena Vista University 


Crossfire 


(continued from page 7) noted, this fits neatly 
into what is shown in the Paine map. How- 
ever, as the day wore on, it would have become 
apparent that the VI Corps could not assume 
that position in a timely fashion (something 
that further argues for an early morning, not 
midday, setting for the map). 

The map does indeed offer an insightful 
window into the mind of George Meade and 


his intent to consider “every contingency,’ and 
it is good to see it get attention. 

—Chuck Teague 

Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


+ + 


Robert Himmer’s article about Meade’s 
intention to go on the offensive during the 
three-day battle at Gettysburg made for in- 
teresting reading. The article describes how 
Meade was unable to take the offensive pur- 
portedly for reasons beyond his control. I 
wonder, however, whether Meade would have 
implemented these plans if he had the op- 
portunity, given that he failed to attack Lee 
during the Confederate retreat from Gettys- 
burg, and did not engage Lee in a major battle 
until Ulysses S. Grant arrived in the East in 
1864. 

One impediment to Meade taking the of- 
fensive was how he and his commanders 
viewed available intelligence. For example, 
John Sedgwick is quoted (Part Two, page 47) 
as saying that Union corps commanders were 
not in favor of a counterattack after Pickett’s 
Charge because the Confederates were in a 
strong position “with equal force to our own.” 

We know that was not the case. Meade 
had over 20,000 more troops than Lee going 
into the battle, and maintained that advan- 
tage after its conclusion. Meade’s intelligence 
bureau under Colonel George Sharpe had 
given him reliable figures on the size and con- 
dition of Lee’s army derived from the inter- 
rogation of thousands of prisoners while the 
battle was underway. Yet Meade chose to dis- 
count this information, and believed that 
Lee’s army was as strong, if not stronger, based 
on newspaper reports and unreliable citizen 
observations. 

Asa result, Meade made no effort to con- 
vince his corps commanders that the enemy 
was not of “equal force.” This misapprehen- 
sion carried over to a meeting on July 12, when 
Meade wanted to attack Lee at Williamsport, 
but the commanders balked again on the ba- 
sis of the strength of the Confederate position 
and the size of their army. They convinced 
Meade to postpone the attack. 

It is difficult to see how Meade would have 
acted differently during the battle at Gettys- 
burg. When the opposing army is made out 
to be considerably larger than it really is, it al- 
lows commanders to find reasons not to go 
on the offensive. 

—Tom Ryan 
Bethany Beach, Delaware 


KUDOS FROM ABROAD 

May an English American Civil War buff 
extend congratulations on your magazine. It 
certainly improves over time and I always look 
forward to its arrival over here. For me the 
most interesting and useful articles is the se- 
ries where a group of experts discuss and ana- 


lyzes a particular subject. Please continue with 
similar group discussions for our enjoyment 
and education. 

Your front covers are always delightful and 
many thanks for your more speedy overseas 
delivery. 

—Stanley Rubin, 
Manchester, England 


NELSON VS. DAVIS 
I enjoyed John Fahey’s article “The Fight- 
ing Doctor: Bernard John Dowling Irwin in 
the Civil War” [N&S, Vol. 9, No. 1]. I disagree, 
however, with his assessment of the Nelson- 
Davis dispute. I firmly believe that General 
Nelson provoked General Jefferson Davis. 
Gerald Prokopowicz’s All for the Regiment: The 
Army of the Ohio, 1861-1862 deals with the 
situation in more depth. It seems few soldiers 
felt sorry for Bull Nelson. I have included a 
sketch of our protagonists to scale to support 
my argument. I think it says it all. 
—S.T. Kohrman, Cincinnat, Ohio 
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Union warships that I am aware of took place 
in similar circumstances. I count the limited 
success enjoyed by the Palmetto State and 
Chicora outside the bar of Charleston Har- 
bor in the early morning hours of February 
1, 1863, in this category (as described in North 
& South, Vol. 9, No. 1). The Confederate 
squadron damaged or disabled several Union 
warships, which had been converted from 
merchant hulls, but their action did not in 
any meaningful sense raise the blockade and 
they were compelled to return to Charleston 
Harbor. 

If the Confederate naval authorities had 
been so rash as to take any of their “impro- 
vised” ironclads into the open ocean to chal- 
lenge Union blockaders, I do not believe the 
results would have been to their liking. These 
ships were woefully underpowered, lacked 
maneuverability, were unseaworthy in any- 
thing but protected waters, and could not have 
undertaken extended cruises. Even if the sea 


COULD THE CONFEDERACY 
HAVE WON? 

I have just read the panel discussion 
“Could the Confederacy Have Won the Civil 
War” in Volume 9, Number 2. I found much 
food for thought in the back and forth ex- 
changes of the panelists. 

Allen Guelzo, however, made one almost 
off-hand comment that I feel compelled to 
respond to. He asserted that a “Merrimac,” or 
other “improvised ironclad,” could have “bro- 
ken the federal blockade” and caused serious 
damage to the Northern economy and politi- 
cal will. 

It is true that the Virginia had one very 
good day of action, but this was in protected 
waters against an unprepared and almost im- 
mobile Union fleet. Moreover, all the other 
successful Confederate naval actions against 


and weather conditions had been ideal, suc- 
cess would have depended on their adversar- 
ies cooperating by engaging in broadside to 
broadside slugging matches. 

That the Confederate authorities did not 
attempt any such actions probably is evidence 
that they had a realistic understanding of their 
strengths and limitations. 

—Richard N. Griffin 
Captain, U.S. Navy (retired) 
Alexandria, Virginia 


+ + 


Your latest discussion article—“Could the 
Confederacy Have Won the Civil War?”—elic- 
ited a number of scenarios of varying likeli- 
hoods, many revolving around the ability of 
the South to overcome formidable obstacles. 
The reiteration of these obstacles led me to 
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propose a potential future discussion article 
question: Could the Union have ended the war 
quickly and decisively? With their overpower- 
ing manufacturing capabilities and popula- 
tion, why could the North not swiftly crush 
the insurrection? 

I can think of a few historical changes that 
may have resulted in a quick outcome: (1) 
Robert E. Lee chooses country over state, and 
becomes general-in-chief of the Union forces. 
As an extension of this, he might have been 
able to persuade other Southern command- 
ers to follow him; (2) The North takes the war 
seriously right from the start, and Union forces 
hit the Confederate troops with everything 
they have at First Bull Run; (3) Lincoln real- 
izes sooner rather than later that McClellan is 
not the man to lead his army. The now hard- 
charging troops march into Richmond in the 
first year. 

Just like those presented in any of your 
discussion article discussions, these scenarios 
come with caveats and unintended conse- 
quences. However, I think that if we can mull 
over small event changes giving the Confed- 
eracy an edge, we can also imagine the changes 


This issue’s front cover features “Brothers 
of Ireland” by Don Troiani. The painting depicts 
Brigadier General Thomas Francis Meagher (on 
horseback, sword extended overhead) leading 
the Irish Brigade’s 69th New York Infantry for- 
ward to support the 9th Massachusetts Infan- 
try, a fellow Irish unit, during the Battle of 
Gaines Mill on June 27, 1862. 


For more information call: 


(203) 262-6680 
Or visit: 
www.historicalartprints.com 


Civil War Education Association (CWEA) 
and The Civil War Society have agreed to 
co-sponsor seminars, symposia and tours. 
See page 24 for Calendar of Events. 


For more 
;. information visit 
an a www.cwea.net 


— 


that would bring the Union might immedi- 
ately to bear, and end the war swiftly. I would 
hazard a guess that if this had happened, the 
Civil War may have become a minor but im- 
portant historical lesson, relegated to reluctant 
learning by high school history students. Un- 
fortunately, it also would mean we would not 
have North & South in which to hold forth 
these discussion article discussions. 
—Stephen L. Wust, Ph.D. 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


+ + OF 


The debate in your May 2006 issue on 
whether the Confederacy could have won the 
wal was as usual entertaining and informa- 
tive. 

Those contributors who think the Con- 
federacy had a realistic shot at winning all sub- 
scribe to the idea that if the South had held 
on or done alittle better on the battlefield, then 
the North’s will to continue the war would 
have somehow collapsed: in James Mc- 
Pherson’s words, “win the war by wearing out 
the Northern will to continue fighting.” 

Confederates and Unionists were both 
Americans, largely alike in both their heritage 
and their culture. The Confederate “will to 
continue fighting” survived largely intact in 
late 1864 despite defeat on the battlefield, 
battlefield losses that as a percentage of the 
population were heavier than suffered by the 
North, capture of many state capitals, destruc- 
tion of vast amounts of property, ruinous in- 
flation, and a blockaded economy. Their 
Northern cousins hadn’t seen Ohio and Indi- 
ana occupied by Confederate troops, south- 
ern Illinois in ruins, Washington and Chicago 
besieged, their territory cut in half, or any of 
the other disasters the South endured. Given 
that the Confederacy fought on, why would it 
be probable that their cousins in the North, 
not having suffered any of these setbacks nor 
in any scenario likely to suffer these setbacks, 
would suddenly quit a war they were (albeit 
slowly) winning? 

To paraphrase President Lincoln’s Octo- 
ber 13, 1862, letter to General McClellan, is it 
not reasonable to presume the North could 
endure as much as the South? 

—Bruce Allardice 
Des Plaines, Illinois 


GREATEST SUCCESSES 

I am surprised that none of the panelists 
in your recent discussion “The Ten Greatest 
Successes of the Civil War” [Ne&S, Vol. 8, No. 
7] included Grant’s Five Forks /Appomattox 
Campaign on their lists. On April 1, 1865, no 
one could have confidently predicted the to- 
tal destruction and capture of Lee and his army 
within a fortnight. Though today we may see 
Appomattox as the inevitable result of Grant's 
Petersburg Campaign, the fact that the end 
came so quickly and completely is a credit to 
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Grant’s great effort, skill, and persistence both 
before the campaign and during. Grant spent 
the better part of a year positioning his men 
to overextend Lee’s lines, exhaust the Confed- 
erates with constant duty, and tax the Con- 
federate supply system beyond its capacities. 
When the trap was sprung and Lee forced from 
the Richmond-Petersburg lines, Grant pur- 
sued ruthlessly and relentlessly, not allowing 
the Confederates the chance to disengage or 
regroup. Grant’s success was complete. The de- 
struction of an enemy army in the field was 
unprecedented during the war and certainly 
should count among its greatest successes. 
—Peter J. Lysy, Buchanan, Michigan 


Knapsack 


(continued from page 11) were only nineteen. 
Private Bernard Hoerlo, the oldest, was forty- 
five or forty-six and on his second tour of duty 
with Company C, 98th Pennsylvania Infantry, 
when he died. Most of the men were native- 
born, although some, like Private John 
Kennedy, Company C, 122nd New York In- 
fantry, were born in Ireland. Others had emi- 
grated from Germany. 

Thirty-six of the men came from New 
York and Pennsylvania. That’s not surprising, 
since the two divisions of the VI Corps hastily 
sent to defend Washington included the 43rd, 
77th, and 122nd New York Infantry and the 
61st, 93rd, and 98th Pennsylvania Infantry. 
Granite monuments dedicated to the 98th 
Pennsylvania and 122nd New York were 
erected at the cemetery in 1891 and 1904 re- 
spectively. 

There are two other monuments in the 
cemetery. One memorializes the 25th New 
York Cavalry, the first reinforcements to reach 
Fort Stevens on the night of July 10. The other 
recognizes the service of Company K, 150th 
Ohio National Guard, one of the untested 
hundred-day units that were the first to en- 
counter the invading Confederates. Formed 
from students of Oberlin College, Company 
K suffered seven wounded, one of whom, 
William Leech, later died from the wounds 
he suffered on July 11. As is the case with eigh- 
teen other Union fatalities from the Battle of 
Fort Stevens, Leech is not buried at Battle- 
ground. 

One officer is buried at Battleground, 
Lieutenant William Laughlin, a farmer born 
in Baltimore. He enlisted at Pittsburgh on 
August 1, 1861, as a sergeant in Company B, 
61st Pennsylvania Infantry. He fought at the 
Seven Days, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, 
on Wolf’s Hill at Gettysburg, and later at 
Brandy Station, Spotsylvania Court House, the 
Wilderness, and in the charnel house that was 
Cold Harbor, surviving only to be killed a 
month later in a gently rolling field seventeen 
miles north of the White House. 


Only one soldier from the regular army 
died in the fighting at Fort Stevens, Private C.S. 
Christ, Company G, 2nd U.S. Artillery. He, too, 
is buried at Battleground. Christ is something 
of a mystery. Records of the 2nd U.S. Artillery 
indicate that Company G was “dismounted on 
June 2, 1864 and ordered to Washington, D.C. 
for duty in the defenses of that city until Au- 
gust 1865.” But they also state that the unit was 
attached to the “1st Brigade, DeRussy’s Divi- 
sion, 22nd Army Corps, Defenses of Washing- 
ton, D.C., south of the Potomac, to August, 
1865” (emphasis added), so it is unclear how 
Private Christ came to be at Fort Stevens, eigh- 
teen miles north of the river. 


the battle from the ramparts of Fort Stevens, 
making him the only president to come un- 
der direct enemy fire while in office. 
Moreover, according to Campbell, Lin- 
coln made another, less public, visit to the 
battlefield: 
I was in the party sent back to bury the 
dead.... We had about finished the job 
and who do you suppose came driving 
up? It was Lincoln again. I’ll always 
remember what Lincoln looked like 
and what he said. He looked sad. He 
didn’t say anything for a minute. We all 
stopped working. Mr. Lincoln held up 
his hand and said “I dedicate this spot 


Battleground National Cemetery as it appeared in August 1865. 


The soldier about whom we know the 
most is Edward R. Campbell, the last person 
to be buried at Battleground. That’s because 
in July 1935 the ninety-year-old Campbell gave 
an extensive newspaper interview, just eight 
months before he died. If the memories of the 
old soldier are accurate, Campbell helps shed 
light on yet another unique aspect of Battle- 
ground National Cemetery. 

At the time of the Battle of Fort Stevens, 
Campbell was a twenty-year-old private from 
Londonderry, Vermont, serving with the 2nd 
Vermont Infantry. In his interview he recalls 
his arrival in the capital: 

President Lincoln met us person- 

ally.... He told us Johnny Reb was 

camped in the shadow of the 

Capitol. Citizens who weren't too 

scared lined the street and cheered 

the Old Vermont Brigade as we 

marched up Seventh Street to 

Brightwood, where we deployed as 

skirmishers on the right flank of Fort 

Stevens. 

Not only did Lincoln meet the troops coming 
to rescue Washington, but he actually observed 


as the Battleground National Cem- 
etery.” Then the President and his aides 
rode away. 
Thus, the Soldiers National Cemetery at 
Gettysburg and the Battleground National 
Cemetery are the only national cemeteries per- 
sonally dedicated by Abraham Lincoln. 
Campbell continued to serve with the 
2nd Vermont until he was mustered out in the 
summer of 1865. He joined the National 
Guard after the war and rose to the rank of 
major. From 1883 to 1915 he worked as a clerk 
in the Pension Office and he lived out the re- 
maining years of his life within walking dis- 
tance of the cemetery where he is buried. 
Accounts differ as to whether Battle- 
ground is located on the exact spot Lincoln 
designated. Records of the Quartermaster 
Corps indicate that an acre of high ground 
once belonging to James Mulloy, a local farmer, 
is where Battleground stands today. It remains 
a small and often overlooked Civil War desti- 
nation. But to the forty-one men who rest 
there eternally, the ground is hallowed, now 
and forever. 
—Contributed by Gordon Berg 


FROM THE ARCHIVES 


James Longstreet, Amateur 
Military Lawyer 

Secession and the subsequent formation 
of the Confederacy confronted many army of- 
ficers with a crisis of conscience. Among these 
was James Longstreet, who wrote of leaving 
USS. service and of a curious incident that oc- 
curred shortly afterward in his memoir From 
Manassas to Appomattox (Philadelphia, 1896), 
during which he found himself explaining a 
rather arcane aspect of military law: 


James Longstreet 


I was stationed at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, as paymaster in the United 
States army when the war-cloud 
appeared in the East. Officers of the 
Northern and Southern States were 
anxious to see the portending storm 
pass by or disperse, and on many 
occasions we, too, were assured, by 
those who claimed to look into the 
future, that the statesman would yet 
show himself equal to the occasion, 
and restore confidence among the 
people. Our mails were due semi- 
monthly, but during winter seasons 
we were glad to have them once a 
month, and occasionally had to be 
content with once in six weeks. When 
mail day came the officers usually 
assembled on the flat roof of the 
quartermaster’s office to look for the 
dust that in that arid climate 
announced the coming mail-wagon 
when five or ten miles away; but 
affairs continued to grow gloomy, and 
eventually came information of the 
attack upon and capture of Fort 
Sumter by the Confederate forces, 
which put down speculation and drew 
the long-dreaded line. 
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A number of officers of the post 
called to persuade me to remain in the 
Union service. Captain Gibbs, of the 
Mounted Rifles, was the principal 
talker, and after a long but pleasant 
discussion, I asked him what course 
he would pursue if his State should 
pass ordinances of secession and call 
him to its defence. He confessed that 
he would obey the call. 

It was a sad day when we took 
leave of lifetime comrades and gave 
up a service of twenty years. Neither 
Union officers nor their families made 
efforts to conceal feelings of deepest 
regret. When we drove out from the 
post, a number of officers rode with 
us, which only made the last farewell 
more trying. 


but that he and his comrades had 
enlisted for a specified term of years, 
and by their oaths were bound to the 
term of enlistment; that I could not 
entertain the proposition. 


Note: The officer who tried to talk Longstreet 
out of leaving the service was Alfred Gibbs 
(1823-1868). A native of New York, Gibbs had 
graduated from West Point in 1846, forty-sec- 
ond in a class that included George B. 
McClellan and Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson. 
He served in Mexico, on the frontier, and in 
the Civil War. During the New Mexico Cam- 
paign Gibbs command a squadron of cavalry, 
until captured in July 1861. Exchanged a year 
later, he shortly took command of the 130th 
New York Volunteer Infantry, which served in 
garrison on the Virginia coast until it was re- 


“On board the Lilian, running the blockade into Wilmington harbour, North Carolina, 
published in The Illustrated London News on July 16, 1864. 


Passing Fort Craig, on the opposite 
side of the Rio Grande, we pitched 
our camp for the night. A sergeant of 
the Mounted Rifle Regiment came 
over to see me, and stated that he was 
from Virginia, and thought that he 
could go with us to his native State, 
and at the same time asked that 
several other soldiers who wished to 
return to their States might go as my 
escort. I explained that private 
soldiers could not go without 
authority from the War Department; 
that it was different with commis- 
sioned officers, in that the latter could 
resign their commissions, and when 
the resignations were accepted they 
were independent of military 
authority, and could, as other citizens, 
take such action as they might choose, 


organized as the 19th New York Cavalry (1st 
New York Dragoons) in 1863. By the fall of 
1863 Gibbs was commanding a cavalry bri- 
gade in the Army of the Potomac, in which 
capacity he served in the Overland Campaign, 
earning a promotion to brigadier general of 
volunteers, as well as in the Shenandoah dur- 
ing the Appomattox Campaign. Gibbs died of 
a brain hemorrhage while on active duty as a 
major with the 7th U.S. Cavalry. 


WAR AND THE 
MUSES 


James Sprunt’s “The Chase” 
James Sprunt (1846-1924) was a promi- 
nent businessman, philanthropist, and mari- 
time historian in North Carolina during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century and the 
early twentieth century. A native Glaswegian, 
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in 1854 Sprunt was taken by his parents from 
Scotland to America, where they settled in 
Wilmington, North Carolina. Although he had 
started school in Glasgow and later attended 
Mr. Jewett’s School in Wilmington, the Civil 
War interrupted Sprunt’s education. Early in 
the war his father, Alexander Sprunt, became a 
blockade runner, and was shortly caught. So 
at the age of fourteen, James had to quit school 
to take care of his family. The young man 
worked at various jobs during the day, and 
studied navigation at night. At seventeen he 
signed on as a purser on the blockade runner 
North Heath and later served in the Lilian, a 
very small paddlewheel steamer that drew only 
about seven or eight feet and had no more than 
three or four feet of freeboard, so that she la- 
bored mightily in heavy seas. 

Like all blockade runners, Sprunt had a 
good many adventures, including shipwreck 
and capture, from which he managed to escape 
and return to Wilmington. After the war, he 
went into business with his father, forming the 
firm of “Alexander Sprunt & Son,” which soon 
developed into a major exporter of cotton and 
naval stores. Grown wealthy, Sprunt became a 
member of the North Carolina Literary and 
Historical Association and the North Carolina 
Folklore Society, and served on the board of 
trustees at Davidson College and the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. In 1901 he established 
James Sprunt Historical Publications, at the 
University of North Carolina, to publish his- 
torical monographs, and he was involved with 
other philanthropic projects as well. 

Sprunt also found time to write, and pro- 
duced a considerable volume of work, mostly 
about the maritime history of the Cape Fear 
region. Among his more notable works are 
Chronicles of the Cape Fear River, 1660-1916 
(Raleigh, 1916), Derelicts; an Account of Ships 
Lost at Sea in General Commercial Traffic and a 
Brief History of Blockade Runners Stranded 
Along the North Carolina Coast, 1861-1865 
(Wilmington, 1920), and Tales of the Cape Fear 
Blockade (Raleigh: 1902), from which “The 
Chase” is taken. 


THE CHASE 
Freed from the lingering chase, in devious 
ways 
Upon the swelling tides 
Swiftly the Lilian glides 
Through hostile shells and eager foemen 
past; 
The lynx-eyed pilot gazing through the haze, 
And engines straining, “far hope dawns at 
last.” 
Now falls in billows deep the welcome night 
Upon white sands below; 
While signal lamps aglow 
Seek out Fort Fisher’s distant answering 
gleams, 
The blockade runner’s keen, supreme 
delight, — 
Dear Dixie Land, the haven of our dreams! [_] 
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The first major battle 
of the Civil War 


The battle had two names: Manassas in the South and Bull Run 
in the North. This beautifully detailed hand-drawn map helps 
you follow the ebb and flow as first one side, then the other, had 
the upper hand. 


The Union army started its advance on July 16 and there were 
skirmishes for a few days before the real fighting started at 07:00 
on July 21, 1861. People in Washington, about 30 miles away, 
claimed they could hear the artillery. 


Oddly, both armies decided to start the same way, by attacking 
the enemy’s right. Had they both succeeded, they'd have swung 
around completely to face each other from opposite directions. 
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Virginia: July 21, 1861: 1 Manassas (1" Bull Run) map created in 1861, 
based on the observations of Solomon Bamberg with his notes. 


Each side had about 30,000 men. Brigadier General Irvin 
McDowell led the Union’s five brigades. The Confederacy fielded 
two armies, one under Brigadier General Pierre T. Beauregard, the 
other under Brigadier General Joseph E. Johnston. The South also 
had 13 independent brigades. 


The Federals almost won a quick victory but Colonel “Shank” 
Evans held Matthew’s Hill long enough for reinforcements to 
arrive. Eventually, the Confederates had to give ground and were 
on the verge of losing, but the Union forces didn’t follow up. The 
tattered Southern troops regrouped and soon Beauregard had 
enough men to attack in force. 


The Federals’ right collapsed. Their retreat, orderly at first, be- 
came a disorganized rout. Union: 3,000 casualties; Confederates 
2,000. They did it all again exactly one year, one month, one week 
later on the very same battlefield. 
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